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PREFACE. 


The present volume concludes the historical, geo- 
graphical and statistical account of the Himalayan dis- 
tricts of the North-Western Provinces in accordance 
with the instructions conveyed in Government Resolution, 
NoVth-Western Provinces, No. 724A., dated 21st April, 
1875, which will be found in the preface to the second 
volume of the Gazetteer. It was there laid down that 
the work should aim at a position differing from and 
so newhat higher than that of an ordinary Gazetteer, 
should he complete in itself and contain an account of all 
matters of interest connected with each district, or a 
reference to them where a detailed description was con- 
sidered unnecessary. It was further directed that a 
description and history of each fiscal sub-division should be 
given, sufficient to place officers new to the district charge 
in possession of such general knowledge of the physical 
capabilities of the tract, its fiscal histoi ” and its inhabi- 
tants, as may enable them at ouce to exercise an intelligent 
control over its administration. This extended scheme 
was adopted in view of the failure of the District Memoirs, 
and was intended to supply their place, merely omitting 
in settlement notices details of a purely executive cha- 
racter, such as the reasons for adopting certain classifica- 
tions of soils in particular localities, the details of the 
survey demarcation of boundaries, preparation of records, 
the adjustment of circle rates and such similar matters. 

The first two volumes contain all matters affecting the 
entire Himdlayan tract in the N orth- Western Provinces 



as a whole. The present volume gives the topographical, 
statistical and otlier local information for each fiscal 
sub-division and important tract, town or place, in the 
Kuimon, Garhw.il, Tardi, Debra Diin and Jaunsar-Buwar 
districts. The sections under each notice compress within 
a reasonable compass everything of interest not only in 
the local official records, but in papers that have been 
printed at any time besides the results of much original 
inquiry. The notice of each of the numerous fiscal sub- 
divisions, most of which were recently created and had 
to be carefully defined, contains all that it is necessary 
to know for good administration regarding its fiscal history 
past and present, its physical peculiaritiesaud the popula- 
tion recorded at settlement. Under Kumaon will be found 
abrief and accurate account of every settlement, and the 
results given arc in accord with the statistics recorded in 
the last report on the current settlement. The Jaunsar- 
Ikiwar notice also gives the result of the recent settlement. 
The Debra Dun final settlement report has not been 
received, so that Mr. Williams’ Memoir must be referred 
to for its fiscal history. 

1 have to thank Sir Henry Ramsay for assistance and 
advice throughout the work, and especially for the mate- 
rials for the notice of the Bhdbar, the administration of 
which has been especially his own work. Mr. Macdonald 
and Mr. Kilvert have aided in the notice of the Tarai, 
and the former has examined the proofs. Mr. F. Fisher, 
C.S., supplied in great part the notices of Mussoorie and 
Delira, and Major Reade examined the proofs of the por- 
tions relating to Garhwal whilst passing through the 
press. I would especially here record my obligations to 
Colonel Garstin for his considerable aid in correcting 
notices of portions of the hills towards and beyond the 
snows which 1 was unable to visit and for examining the 



proofs of the entire Kumaon portion of the volume. No 
trouble has been spared, therefore, to make these volumes 
complete and accurate, and this the last with which 
I shall have any connection now passes out for the judg- 
ment of my brother officers, who will best be able to 
state whether it fulfils the conditions above referred to 
or not. 

Calcutta : ) 

February 19, 1886. J E. T. ATKINSON. 
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PARI || 


Kailas, a peak in the Kangri or glacier sub- division of Parang in 
Hundtm, to the north of the Manaaarowar lake, is situate in north 
latitude and east longitude 81°-22', with an elevation of 

21,830 foot above the level of the sea. It is called Tisc by the 
Iluniyaa. As seen from the north-western point of RAkas Tal it 
appears to rise to the north out of the plain only two or three miles 
distant, dominating the peaks and ridges for some miles around by 
at least 2,000 feet, Captain H. Strachey thus describes it : — 

The Bouth-woHtern front of Kailts i« in a line with the adjacent range, bat 
separated on either Ride by a deep ravine ; the base of the maaa thus iaolated la 
two or three mi lea in length perhapa ; the general height of it, estimated to be 
4,260 feet above the plain, but from the weat end the peak rises some 1,600 feet 
1 Fraser’s Journals, 4167 ; As. 8aa. XIV, 149 ; Skinner’a Excursions, 800 ; 
Jaoqueuiont, IV, 76, 92. 
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higher, m a cone or dome rather, of paraboloidal shape ; the general ngure id not 
unlike that of Nauda Devi, aa t>et‘Q from Almora. The peak and the upper pari 
of the eastern ridge ure well covered with snow, which contrasts beautifully with 
the deep purple colour of the mass of moun tains below The stratification of tho 
rock ia strongly marked in successive (edges that catch the snow falling from 
above, forming irregular bands of alternate white and purple : one of these bauds 
more marked than the rest encircles the base of the peak, and this, according to 
the Hindu tradition, is the mark of the cable with which the RAksliasa attempted 
to drag the throne of Siva from its place. Fragments of a dark purple atone 
strongly resembling in colour the rock of Kailas, which are found on the nhores of 
the lake, were a sort of rough jasper. 

The openings on both sides of Kail&s disclose only more mountains in the 
rear ; the western ravine appears to be two or three miles deep ; the back of the 
eastern receas is occupied by a fine pyramidal mass rising in stepa of rock and 
snow, with a curious slant caused by the dip of stratification (to the eastward). 
The average height of the Kangri mountains around must be about the same as 
the eastern ridge of K&iUs, 4. *60 feet above the plain, % 19,600 feat of absolute 

elevation above the sea, of which only the uppermost 1,000 feet or so Is tolerably 
well snowed. 

On a ledge on the base of Kailis, about the middle of the south side, is Kangri, 
by the Hindustinis called (I)indi) Darchin (14,600 feet) Moorcroft, in ]H 13, found 
here “ four houses of unburnt brick or stones and about twenty-eight touts,” to 
which may be added the Gurnba of Gyanktaug, which, in 1867, was a Urge village. 
Through the ravines on either side of the mountains is the passage by which the 
pilgrims make the pankrama or circumambulalion The circuit is performed in two 
days by those who take it easily, but with more exertion it may be done in ons 
day. There are four Gum bi on the road , (l)Nindiphu (or Hindi) In the western 
ravine, on the right bank of the Sarchu, and immediately opposite the peak of 
KailA* ; this is the principal Bhnne and the head-quarters of the Lhoba Lima; (9) 
Didipiiu, which is further up the ravine of the Sarchu : thence the pilgrim road 
crosses the Dolma La, the ridge of the mountain behind the peak on which is a 
small pond which tho Hindustanis called Gauri-Kund ; the ridge is high enough to 
have snow upon it early in the summer. Tbcnce the roau descends to (3) Jungdul- 
phu, in the eastern ravine, and (4) the Gyanktang, in Kangri. 

From the south face of Kailas, close ab<*ve Kangri, rises a considerable stream, 
which the Bhotiyas called L4-chu,(t.e , the mountain river) falling into Cho- Lagan 
three or four miles to the south-east of its northern extremity. Moorcroft des- 
cribes this stream as crossed by a langa just below Kangri and originating in a 
cascade close above ; he calls it the Darch in-gad era, a mere Hindustani generality, 
From the ravine east of Katlfrs comes another considerable stream also debouch- 
ing into the lake a mile or two east of the Li-ohu \ this the Bhotiyas name after 
Barka, which Is on the left bank of it in the plain between the mountain and the 
lake. 

This Barka is the third 44 Tarjutn/’ ' mail -station,’ on the Lhfisa road from 
GAr. There is no village, but a standing camp of a tent or two, for the couriers. 
These two streams. LA-chu and Barka, are the only permanent affluents of Cho- 
Lagan from the Kangri mountains. The Ls-chu, which is a very Urge stream. 
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ih 160 feet wule and deepest three feet, running through :i sandy hod, here a furlong 
broad, and cxp;uiding with much mib-divi'ion of the stream towards the lake. 1 

Mr. Ryali writes : — 44 Ivaiias in appearance is very sti iking. It 
is not unlike in shape a roughly-made Hindu teinpie with a few 
feet of its conical top broken off. For some miles around all the 
peaks fall short of Kailas by nearly 2,000 feet, and this superiority 
in height within an extensive radius enhances the beauty of the 
peak.’’ Kailas in Chhaklmta (5,£>t)6 feet) below Malwa Til, also 
called Mahadeo-ka-ling, is said to resemble the Kail&s in Tibet. 
There is a fair held herein Plnilgun just before the Holi Mr. Griffiths 
thus describes Kailas in his translation of the R&m&yana. 1 

“ To far Himalaya’s summits flee. 

Kailisa there wilt thou behold, 

And Kishabh with his peaks of gold. 

Between them see a mountain rise, 

Whose Bplendonr will euchant thine eyes ; 

1 1 is sides are clothed above below. 

With all the rarest herbs that grow. 

Upon that mountain’s lofty crest, 

Four plants, of sovereign power possessed, 

Spring from the soil, and flashing there. 

Shed raditnce through the neighbouring air. 

One draws the shaft : one brings again 
The breath of life to warm the slain ; 

One heals each wound ; one gives anew, 

To faded cheeks their wonted hue. 

Fly, chieftain, to that mountsin’s brow 
And bring those herbs to save us now.” 

Eain4r, or Kanyur, a traveller’s bungalow and halting-place on 
the middle route from Paori to Alinora in patti Choprakot of par- 
gauah Ghandpur in Kuraaou, is sitaate ou the right bank of the 
eastern Ny&r river, in latitude 30°-I / -5' ]r and longitude 79°-6'-l(T, 
distant 9 miles 1 furlong 10 poles from Gwalkura ; 14 miles 
ft furlongs 28 poles from Chhiphalghat bungalow, on tho same 
road and 10 miles 13 poles from Bungidhar traveller’s bungalow ; 
The road hence to Gwalkura has been described under GwXlkura 
and that to Bungidhdr under BungidhAr. The road hence to 
Baijirau passes by Ghatura across the Lokhar Ganga, Hit and 
Chauri rivulets, 1 mile 5 furlongs 29 poles. Thence across the 

1 H. Strachey, Journey toCho-Lagan. J. t A. S. Ben. XVII ( 1 ) 2$ : See Mima* 
su rowar, also Montgomery's Pandit's Account, Rec. G. T. LX XI, 199, which gives 
further iuformatiuo. * V. S24. 
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Pandera, Ghut and Semal rivulets to Sauli and Kanla, all of 
which are bridged ; from the Kaula, au ascent of 1,000 yards leads 
to the Chauri-khal, 3 miles 1 furlong 20 poles from the bridge 
across the Chauri rivulet, A descent of about the same length 
leads to the Ndnsyiiu bridge and by Toli and Jiwai (2 miles 5 
furlongs 18 poles) to the Gyunlekh-Cuauri and Sukni village 
(1 mile 6 furlongs 30 poles), whence it is level to Baijirauand 
the Kunjoli traveller s bungalow. Kainuf was at one time the 
head-quarters of a tabsil since absorbed in Srinagar. 

K&irar&U, a sub-division of parganah Barahmandal in Kumaon, 
contains the upper waters of the Gagas river uear Dunagiri. At 
the recent settlement it had an assessable area of 1,519 bisis, of which 
325 were culturable and 1 ,194 were cultivated (500 irrigated). The 
land-revenue in 1,815 amounted to Us. 692; in 1820 to Us. 1,056; 
in 1843 to Us. 1,269; and is now Its. 2,618, which falls at Us. 1-11-7 
per acre on the total assessable area at settlement and at Us. 2-3-1 
per acre on the cultivation. The population then numbered 2,859 
souls, of whom 1,505 were females. The patti is named after the 
Kaira caste planted here by Kirati Chand in the sixteenth century. 
The patwari resides in Parkot, where there is a school. 

Kail&las&un Malla, a patti of parganah P&li Pachh&on in Ku- 
m&un, is bounded on the west, by Kakalasaun Talla and Talla 
Suit; on the south, by Kosiyan Talla and Chauthan ; on the 
east, by Malli Doti and Siluur Malla and Talla ; and on the north 
by Silaur Talla. This was separated from Kakalasaun at the recent 
settlement. It occupies the valley of the No irar stream, which 
joins the Gagds just before the confluence of the latter stream with 
the Ramganga near Bhikiya-sain. The principal villages are 
Mujhirha, Gangorha, Mobuuri, Pali, Slip, and Thauli. The statis- 
tics of the Malla and Talla pattis may be shown thus 


Kaknl&saitn. 

1 A (*!»£*», \KLh AKfcA IN BIS IS. j 
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The incidence of the land-tax iu the Malta patti falls at 
Re. 1-0-4 per acre on the total assessable area and at He. 0-14-8 
per acre in the Talla patti : on the cultivation it falls at Re. 1-3-5 
and Re. 1-2-4 per acre respectively. The patwari resides in Panth- 
gaon: there is a school in Sinaura. 

Kakalasaun Talla, a small patti of parganah Pali Pachh&on in 
Kumaon, separated from Kakalasaun, at the recent settlement. It is 
bounded on the north and west by the R&mganga river, which sepa- 
rates it from Talla Nay&n and Walla Suit; on the south by 
Talla Suit and Kakalasaun Talla ; and on the east by the latter patti. 
It lies along the left bank of the R&mganga from its junction with 
the Gagas at Bhikiya-sain to the Bamora rivulet, and is traversed 
by the road from Ramnagar to M&si. The principal villages are 
Basot, Saurai, and Suni. The statistics will be found under Ka- 
kalasaun Malla. One village (Thapnla) was received from Nay&n 
at the recent settlement, seven were transferred to Suit Talla and 
two to Silaur Talla. The patwari resides in Bhikiya-sain, where 
there is a school. 

Kaladhingi, a hamlet at the foot of the hills in the Chhakh&ta 
Bliabar of the Kumaou district, is situate on the high road from 
Moradabad to Naini Tal, 47 miles from the formeT and 16 miles 
from the latter, in north latitude 29°-17'-5' !r and east longitude 
79-°23-'27*, at an elevation of 1,300 feet above the sea. From 
1850 to 1875 it derived some importance as an easy route to Naini 
Tal ; but with the opening of the railway to Bareilly it has gradually 
sunk again to its original position as a petty Bliabar mart, and 
the opening of the railway to ltauibag must still further render it 
of only purely local importance. There is a traveller’s bunga- 
low, dispensary, and police-station. The place is hot and malarious 
in the rains. The population in 1872 numbered 111 souls. 

The road from Moradabad is bridged and metalled throughout 
and traversed by carriages and mail-carts. From Moradabad to 
Selial ou the Kushipur road, 5 miles ; Badh-t&nda iu Rampur terri- 
tory, 15 miles; Dariyal bungalow, 7 miles ; Rampur road joins, 4^ 
miles and Tar&i begins ; Muudiya with police'station and dispen- 
sary, miles; WiUonganj, commencement of forest, 5£ miles; 
Oarpu, bouudary of Kumaou Bhabar, 2 miles ; and K&ladhuugi 
bungalow, 6} miles. From the bungalow to Naiiii T&l, the first 
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eight miles to Mungauli traveller’s bungalow is a continued steep 
ascent, the peak above the bungalow attaining a height of 5,110 feet. 
For some distance as far-as Sariya Tal the road is tolerably level, 
passing by Khiirpa Tal (5,364 feet), where are the remains of oue 
of the stations of the Kumaon Iron Works Company now closed. 
From Sariya T41 a steep ascent of two miles leads between the 
H&ni-B&ni cliffs and Deop&tha by the Abelia pass into the Naini 
Til valley. 

KAI&dhtingi is connected with Haldw&ni (15 miles) by a good 
cart track along the base of the hills. To Ch&onchala, 5 miles, the 
soil is little else than gravel, supporting a thin and stunted forest 
traversed by a dozen dry ehannels of the Nih4I, the most western 
of which passes a few hundred yards east of. K&ladhungi. Chiton- 
chala is a clearing close to the base of the hill*, watered by the 
Bhakra, which takes its rise in the south-eastern slopes of the Ptfpri 
ridge : farther east cotnes another torrent, on the left bank of which 
is Fatehpnr. Then Raripur, Mandapur, and Luriya T41, in the 
neighbourhood of which some three miles from Haldw4ni 
there are large sheets of cultivation irrigated by channels from the 
Gaula. 

Kalapani, in patti By4ns of pnrganah D4rma in Kumaon, is a 
remarkable collection of springs regarded as sacred by the natives 
and erroneously considered by them as the source of the Kdli river, 
though the headwaters of the hitter lie thirty miles further north- 
west. They are in fact unimportant tributaries and derive their 
name from the dark colour of their waters. T hev take their rise, 
on the north-eastern declivity of the peak known as Byiins- Rikbi, 
45 miles, north-east of Askot in latitude 30°-14' and longitude 
80°-56' at an elevation of H,220 feet above the level of the sea. 
Their waters are discharged into a stream flowing a few hundred 
leet to the west and wbich bears the name of K41ap4ni river. This 
river is formed by the union of two streams, one rising dose to 
the western entrance of the Lipu-lekh pass and holding a westerly 
conrse of about four miles joins the other rising on the western 
declivity of the great Knntas peak and flowing five miles southerly 
to the confluence (11,760 feet; and about a mile above the springs. 
The united stream flows five iftiles south-westward to its confluence 
with thcKuthi river hence forth called theK4)i, in latitude 30°-ll -0* 
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and longitude 80-°54 / -0 w , at an elevation above the sea of 14,413 feet 
and onlv about 150 feet below the limit of perpetual snow. The 
spring is visited by travellers passing to Manasarowar. The drain- 
age area of the Kalapani lies wholly within British territory, but 
a short way below the springs, the K&li forms the boundary with 
Nepal. 

Kalapani, a stream rising in patti B&rabisi of parganah Sira in 
Kumaon, drains that patti, the southern slopes of Loni (7,763 feet) 
and the northern face of Masurbio (5,016) and Kamroli (4,703) and 
first collects into a stream about Rin on the Shor and Thai Toad, 
and thence flowing south-west joins the eastcru RAmgauga on the 
left bank in latitude 29 <> -39 / -50* and longitude SO^-il'-O* at the 
southern boundary of the same patti. 

Kali, the largest river of Kumaon, is known on leaving the hills as 
the Sarda and lower down as the Sarju or Ghagra to its confluence 
with the Ganges at the southern extremity of the Ballia district in 
the North-Western Provinces. It has two head- waters: the KAla- 
pani (</. v ) to the east, which takes its rise in the southern slopes of 
the ridge crossed by the Lipu-lekh pass into Hundes ; and the 
western branch, which has the longest course and the largest volume, 
is known as the Kuihi-YAnkti (</. v.). The latter has its rise in the 
glaciers lying along the upper portions of the patti of Byans from 
the foot of the passes of Manksliang or Mangsha and Lunpiya 
leading into Hundes. From a little below Kalapnui cncamping- 
ground southwards the Kali forms the boundary with Nepal. 1 
From the confluence with the Kalapani the united stream has a 
southerly courso for a few miles to Garbiya and then bends to the 
south-west, iu which direction it continues to flow twenty-three miles 
farther to the confluence with the Dliauli (</. t\) on its right bank 
near Titalakot in Darma. Thu Kuli, which at its confluence appears 
to be twice the size of the Dliauli, is previously a \nst torrent, and 
i a many places a huge cataract tumbiiug over vast rocks, which in 
some spots*form natural bridges, being wedged together by their 
pressure against each other, and ag-ura*. the sides of the precipices 
inclosing the d» j ep gorges down which the stream rushes. In many 
place** the stream lor considerable di-ta.»rcs is hiddeu under 

r d tc.ers. B»*.ow the cuufltifiu,*' the sm-a.u i J thirty yards wide j 

1 Art. V of <>f S pmli 
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but, swelled by numerous mountain-streams received right and left, 
it soon attains a width of eighty yards. It continues to flow in a 
south-westerly direction, and twenty -two miles lower down, or 
seventy-five from its source, it on the right side receives the Qori 
or Goriganga, a river equal in size to itself. This confluence is 
in latitude 29°-45'-8"; longitude SO^S'-O*, and is 2,127 feet above 
the sea. Below this place twelve miles, and eighty-seven from its 
source, the Kali receives on its left bank from Ncpdl, the Chamliya, 
and three miles lower down, at the Jhula-gh&t, the elevation of the 
water's edge is 1,789 feet. Sixteen miles below this, at Pachesw&r, 
the K41i receives the Sarju, the greatest of its feeders. Thencefor- 
ward the united stream is no longer called the Kali, but variously 
the S4rda or the Sarju. At Pacheswar it turns a little to the south- 
east, and ten miles lower down, on the right bank, receives the 
Lohagh&t river, two miles below the confluence of which a large 
tributary from Nep4l flows in on the left. Turning southwards at 
that point, it, at a distance of eighteen miles beyond, receives on 
the right the Ladhiya in patti Pal-belon, a considerable stream. By 
all these accessions it becomes a great river, and at Barmdoo, twelve 
miles lower down, in latitude 29°-6'-30 // , longitude 
and 148 miles from its source, it enters the plain of Hindustan, 
about 800 feet ahpve the sea. Webb found it “ about 150 yards broad 
on an average, bed stouy, very deep, aud moderately rapid.” Her- 
bert estimates the discharge of water here during the dry season 
at 4,800 cnhic feet per second ; that of the Ganges at Hardw&r 
at 7,000. 

The Kali 1 is not used for navigation and but little for irrigation 
in the hills. (See ChaudAns, By A ns ) A tremendous land-slip took 
place a short distance above the debouche about 1846, and com- 
pletely damned up the river, the bed of which is said to have been 
quite dry for several hours ; accounts vary from three to twelve. 
Great damage was apprehended from its bursting through the 
obstruction ; but fortunately it overcame it gradually, and no 
harm was done. Thore are ghats at Banbasa for the Tar4i with 
canoes : at Banmleo with Mundiya opposite ; at Kaladbungi crossed 

1 This river ia the Ghfiplira «f Shakespear; Gogra or Ghogra of Wilson and 
Thornton ; Ghaichin vu! (m.iithra of Wilford -.Ghaghraof Huchmian and Gogra 
of Reunell. I.air India, 1 1, SuO; Prinacp'a, Steam Nav in India, 48. As. 

Be*. XVI, T. A. a. t'cu US42, p. XXX11I. Ski Azamgjiib uod GiUzirua 
districts 
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by gourds (a thieves’ ferry) : Balsiya from Mal&sgarhi to Paros* 
giri : Kusm for elephants and horses to Khilpatti ; Rakri only crossed 
by gourds ; Dharrn at the confluence of the Sarju, aud Jhula, 
where there is a bridge. The island of Chandni-Chaok 1 in the 
R&rda had long been a subject of quarrel between the Tar&i and 
Oudh, but according to a decision of a commission appointed in 1830 
it was handed over to Oudh. 

Kali Kumaon, a parganah of Kumaon, containing fourteen pattis, 
each of which is separately noticed, viz., Chalsi, ChAr61 Malla and 
Talla, Gumdcs, Gangol, Khilpattiphdt, P&Ibelon Malla and Talla, 
Pharka, Regarub&n, Sipti, Sui-bis&ng, Tall&des and As6i. The 
assessments since the conquest are : — 


1815. 

1817. 

1818. 

1820. 

1823. 

1828. 

1833. 

1843. 

Current. 

Rb. 

Ra. 

Rb. 

Rb. 

Bb. 

Bs. 

Bb. 

Bb. 

Bb. 

8,360 

9,764 

10,967 

19,248 

14,169 

IV** 

16,665 

16,621 

95,873 


The rate on the whole assessable area now amounts to Rs. 0-11-2 
per acre and on the cultivation to Rs. l-i-5 per acre. Tbe 
assessable area comprises 37,078 Mm, of which 13,263 are cnltur- 
ahle and 23,815 are cultivated (1,558 irrigated). The popnlation 
at the time of settlement numbered 22,666 males and 19,164 females ; 
in 1872, 25,222 males and 22,310 females ; and in 1881, 14,589 
males and 1 3,793 females. There were 1,324 Wnr devoted to temple 
endowments and 161 were held free of revenue. There are 580 
mah&U or estates comprising 711 villages. Champ4wat, the site of 
the old Chand capital, is in the centre of the parganah and now forms 
the head-quarters of the revenue administration of this parganah and 
Shor, Sira,, and Askot The borders of the parganah on all four sides 
are covered with scrub and forest, bat the central portion is fairly 
well inhabited. Tbe soil, however, in a great proportion, is of the 
second or third quality, and there is a deficiency of the best kind. 

The climate is cold, and hence the prod activeness is not great. 
Much surplus grain for sale does not exist, as nearly all is required 
for home consumption. A great portion of the inhabitants repair, 
during the cold months, to tbe Bbabar. Tbe chief trade there is the 
sale of turmeric, which is plentifully grown in the warmer parti of 
the parganah. In the middle, waste culturable land is scarce, and it 
would therefore appear that the revenue has there reached its proper 

1 From Government, dated (3rd Febrwrj, 1630 ; from Government, dated 22nd 
June, 183o , from GofcrDsucnt, d&Ud 9lh April, 1832. 
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limit. Where the waste lamia are abundant (as near the KAH and 
the Bhibar), there the climate is unfavourable to the spread of 
population. Towards Changarkha, however (on the north-west), the 
cultivation has increased and is increasing. The name Kumaon 
is a corruption of KurmAcha), the old name of KAnAdeo, a peak 
(7,248 feet) in patti OhArAl east of ChhirapAni. Here Vishnu resid- 
ed for three years in his tortoise avatar \ and whilst there was worship- 
ped by Indra, N Arad a and the Rishis. Kdli Kumaon is Kumaon 
along the Kali river. 

Kaligar, a subdivision of parganah Bdrahmandal, lies to the 
north of the road from Bhainskhet to DwAra. In 1865, it contained 
an assessable area of 1,312 6(m,of which 329 were culturable and 
982 were cultivated (65 irrigated). The land-revenue in 1815 
amounted to Rs. 339; in 1820 to Rs. 601; in 1843 to Rs. 714 and 
at the present settlement was fixed at Rs. 1,278, which falls on the 
total assessable area at Rs. 0-15-7 per acre and on the cultivation 
at Rs. 1-14-10 per acre. The population then numbered 2,163 sonla 
of whom 993 were females. The patwari resides in Dadgalya : 
there is a school in KuwAli. 

Kalim&t, or Kalmattiya, an eminence four miles north of 
Ahnora in Kumaon, in latitude 29°-38'-32* and longitude 79°-42'- 
13*, which attains an elevation of 6,414 feet. The name is derived 
from the colour of the clay, which consists of an impure plumbago. 1 
The hill slopes down to the Kosi on its left bank and to the north- 
east is connected by a ridge with Binsar. The Gorkhulis bad a 
stockade here during their possession of Kb.naon. Under the 
RAjas it contained the depdt for iron and tools, and the story runs 
that Sri Ballabh UpAdhiya lived here, and, not being able to procure 
wood, took some iron from the RAja v s stores, with which he lighted 
his fire and cooked his food. The ashes remain and make the hill 
black. It is the KAshAya of the MAnasa-khanda of the Skanda 
Pur An a : hence the name KashAr still applied to it. 8ri Ballabh was 
called, in consequence of the above exploit, Loh-bumi, the iron- 
bnrner : hence the caste name LohAni borne by his descendants. 
He received in mudfi the villages of Lohana, Satrali and Khulna. 
Here he again displayed his supernatural powers : for his wife 
being tired with carrying water for the service of the family god 

> Gaz. X 292. 
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bore the teasel on her bead which rendered it impure. Sri Bal- 
labh then asked the idol to create a spring which at once bnrat forth, 
bat the wife calling out in astooisbment, destroyed nine-tentha 
of its volume and only one-teuth of the intended supply now 
remains in the UpAdbiya dhdra . Madden writes: — u In common 
with the vicinity of Almora itself KAlimat is too well graced by 
oattle to afford much room for vegetation. In the spring a shrub- 
by Dipsacns with lilac blossoms is common and in the autumn the 
warmer declivities abound with the beautiful OAeckia ittHata 
( kukarmakri , H). The Seilla indica, Aquillaria indhca , Cureuhgo 
orehioides and Fritillaria Thommmiaua , all reach up to this point 
and are abundant.” The summit is composed of mica slate and 
gneiss in horizontal strata and gives a very fine and extensive 
view. To the east are the dark ranges of Biosar and Jageswar 
to the south and south-west the lofty GAgar excludes the plains and 
from north-east to north-west extends the snowy range, of which 
a view is given in Royle’s Illustrations. 

K&liphat Malli, a patti of parganah NAgpur in GarhwAl, is 
bonnded on the north by Tihri ; on the east by Nagpur ; on the 
sooth by Psrksndi and BAmsn and on the west by Maikbanda and 
Tihri or native GarhwAl. It is occupied by the valleys of the 
VandAkini, KAli Ganga and Madhmahe&war rivers, of which the 
MandAkini is the principal. It lies on the extreme west and its 
valley forma the road to the temple of KedArnAth. The Basukhi 
and Bain from the no th-west join the main stream at Sundw&rA. 
Thence the coarse is south-east through a number of villages to 
Onthna, where it receives the Kali Ganga and NAla where the 
Uadhmaheswar joins it The KAli drains the centre of the tract, 
which consists of lofty bills nninhabited except during the gracing 
season. The Damar or BanAr having its source near the Mandani 
temple flows into the KAli. The space between the BanAr and 
BAadhmaheswar is traversed by the pilgrim roads to the temples 
of Msndeni and Madhmaheswar, bat cootaias no villages of any 
importance. The patwAri of Malli K&liphAt, resident at GnptkAsbi, 
collects the land-revenue of Pattis BAmsn, Parksudi and Mai- 
khanda also. All four were assessed in 1864 at Rs. 1,700 for land- 
revenue and so dihart and Rs. 834 for gunth on a total population 
of 3,916 souls. 
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Kaltpha t Talli, a patti of parganah N4gpur in British Garh- 
*41, is bounded on the north by pattis B6msii and Parkandi ; on 
the west by Tlbri ; on the south by Talla Ndgpur and on the 
east by Ndgpur Bichhla. The Rudrprayag and Ked&rufcth road 
passes northwards through the western portion of this patti along 
the left bank of the Mandakini river by Agastmuni, Nakot, 
Chameli, Hat, Bhatwdri aud Biri. At the last place it is joined by 
the Almora road by KarnprayAg and Nandprayfcg. The cis- 
Maud&kini portion comprises the valley of the Kiunjgfcr, a tributary 
of the Mandakini lying between the KhatarsAmi (8,478 feetl and 
Rdgshi (10.091) peaks, closely cultivated. The trans-Mand4kini 
portion contains the British portion of the valley of the DArm&-g4r, 
a considerable feeder of the Mandakini, which it joins on the right 
bank near 13asti. The patwan resides at Chandrapuri in the 
patti, which was assessed at Rs. 2,480 for land-revenue and taddhart 
and Rs. 207 for gtinth on a population of 5,847 souls in 1364. 
KdHphdt Talli is rich in minerals. Irou mines are worked at Dogari, 
a Jaikbandi aud Tundula ; copper mines at Kayara, Kyungadb, 
Dooar and Pingalapani. 

Kalsi or Khalsi, 1 the chief village in parganah Jaunsfir-134 war 
of the Dehra Duo district, is situate in north latitude d0 o -32'-20 flf 
and east longitede 7 7 ° at an elevation of 1,820 feet above 

the level ol the sea, with an area ot d ( J acres. Tiie population in 
1881 numheied 8o4 souls (307 females), of whom 703 were Hindus 
and 146 were MusalmAns. Kaist is situate on the AuiiAwa stream, 
a tributary of the Jumna about throe miles f« >in the groat iron- 
girder bridge across the Jumna on the military road from SahArau- 
pur to Chakrfcta, 52 miles from the former and 25 miles from the 
latter. Between the river and the town, the road winds up a gentle 
ascent and approaches the village through a fiue grove of niaugo 
and haldu trees. There is a Public Works bungalow, a traveller's 
rest house, and also a tahsili, post-office, school and police-station. 

The scenery around Kalsi is very picturesque.; the whole dis- 
trict can show no more lovely view than the panorama opened up- 
on dipping from the Sabdranpur road at Amhfiri into the declivity 
by which the Jumna is reached. The new bridge over that river, 
a little to the south of an old suspension bridge, the piers of which 
1 I am iudebted 'or mo?t of tli.? notice to Mr. F. FMier. B.0.9. 
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alone remain, is a magnificent example of engineering akill 
From the Jnmna op to K&lsi the land on the western bank of the 
river is formed in two successive ledges or steps, each about one 
hundred feet high. Near the foot of the upper ledge is the cele- 
brated Kilsi stone containing, one of Asoka’s edicts and ljing 
close to the little villages of Byfis and Haripur. It is reached by 
a hill-path leading from the main road. The path to the village 
lies off the main road to the right and passes through a gorge to 
the tahsili, which is a mean building, in bad repair and unfitted 
for the offices it is intended to contain. It is under consideration 
to remove the tahsild&r to Chakr&ta, and this is understood to be 
the reason why so little attention is paid to KAlsi. 

The Kilsi stone is a huge quartz boulder some ten feet high, 
ten feet long and eight feet broad at the 
base, the breadth diminishing towards the 
top. The south-eastern face has been partly smoothed and bears 
the greater part of the inscription, but a portion of the record has 
been inscribed on the left hand side of the rock, the prepared 
surface having been evidently found insufficient for the whole. 
On the right-hand side an elephant is traced iu outline with the 
word ( gajatame ’ between the legs. The natives call it ‘ ihitra*sila / 
1 the inscribed or pictured stone/ not i ohatrasila ’ or c canopied 
stone/ When first discovered by Mr. Forrest early in 1860, the 
letters of the inscription were hardly visible, the whole surface 
being incrusted with the moss of ages ; bat on removing the black 
film, the surface became nearly as white as marble. On compari- 
son with the other edicts 1 that at K&lsi was found to be in a more 
perfect state than any other, and more especially so in that part of 
the 13th edict which contains the names of the five Greek kings : — 
Antiochus, Ptolemy, Antigonus, Magas and Alexander, who from 
western records we identify with Antiochus Theos of Syria, who 
flourished B.C. 263-46 : Ptolemy Philadelphus of Egypt, B.C. 
285-46 z m Antigonus Gonuatus of Macedonia, B.O. 276-43 : 
Magas of Cyrene, B.C. 258, and Alexander of Epirus, B.C. 272- 
54 ; so that the writing was inscribed in the third century before 
Christ, or say 253 B.C. The other similar rock edicts are fonnd 

1 See General A. Cunningham ia Arch. Bep. h 944 \ Corpse inscriptlonnm 
Indie* rum p. IS, 117 (Calcotu, M77.) 
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at 8h4b4z-gmrhi in the Yusnfzai district, twenty-five miles north- 
west of Attak on the Indus, at Girnfcr in Gujiit, at Dhauli in 
Kattak and at Jaugada in the Ganjam district. AH these con- 
tain the whole fourteen edicts, but portions are found in caves and 
on pillars and rocks elsewhere. 

The local legends connect Haripur with the Riija R4s41u of 
the Panjab and General Cunningham con- 
Rfcja Ria&la. aiders the fact of the existence of the legend 

here as proving that the Indo-Skythic Giijars of the Jumna had 
emigrated from the Sind-S&gar Du&b, bringing with them the 
legends of their forefathers. The Buddhist and Sky thic connection 
with the tract of Jauns4r is further borne out by the tradition 
ascribing to the N&gsidh hill the 9cene of the penance of a Naga 
king. When HwenThsang, the Chinese traveller, visited this part 
of India in 735-6 A.D., he does not mention any city nearer than 
Srnghna, which lay on the right bank of the Jumna below the Si- 
w&liks. This is merely negative evidence to show that no city of 
importance existed there during the middle ages ; but Haripur may 
have formerly contained a large city, sitnated as it was at the con- 
fluence of two large rivers and a border town of the Indo-Skythian 
tribes inhabiting the hills. Another interesting monument of for* 
mer times is the temple and remains at Lakhamandal, some 20 
miles higher up the Jumna, in the BaUndar 
Lakhamandal. k hat described in the alphabetical arrange- 

ment of this volume. There are many old and (jnaintly-carved 
figures lying about there, and some of the tempos have pretensions 
to considerable antiquity. 

The watch and ward of K&lsi is provided for by*a house-tax 
levied under Act XX of 1856, which in 
1880-81 yielded Bs. 1,065, expended on 
police (Rs. 240), conservancy (Rs. 204) and public works. The tim- 
ber trade of Jauns4r-B£war passes by K&lsi and is conducted under 
European supervision. The depdt of the principal firm is At Dh&k- 
patri below K6lsi, where the logs are taken from the river which has 
carried them from the interior. The other products of the parganah 
find a ready market at Kilti, such as turmeric, ginger, wax, honey, 
walnuts, soapnuts, anti mony, red- pepper, sheep, goats, and blankets. 


House-tax 
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Formerly it was a great emporium for European manufactured 
goods, but these now find their way to Chakr&ta. In 1830-32, 
when transit duties were levied, they were farmed for Rs. 1,800 a 
year, chiefly on exports ; but now there is little trade beyond that 
in minor forest produce. An encamping-ground of 150 acres in 
extent has been taken up so as to admit of the regiment from 
Chakrata being located here during the cold weather, should the 
authorities desire. There would be ample room for a brigade 
parade-ground and exercise of all kinds. 

Kalu Shahid, or Kalu-Sayyid , a resting-place and encamping- 
ground. on the route from Bijnor to P&ori, so called from the tomb of 
a Musalmnn mendicant, is situate in patti Bhabar (Patli Dun) of 
pargansh Tn Us Salan in Garhwal. It is to be distinguished from 
the K&lu-Sayyid on the LAI Dhang Sot at the western boundary 
of the Kumauu Bh&bar. It lies in north latitude 29°-33'-48* and 
east longitude 7o u -42'-10*, distant 12 miles 2 furlongs 8 poles 
to the cart road at the Jumna ghat near the Bogsar bungalow in 
the P&tli Diin. From Kala-Shahid the road is level for 1,000 
yards and ascends L,400 yards, theu descends to Juuikot to the 
oart-r ad, 2 miles 5 furlongs 8 poles from Kalu-Shahid. Thence 
along the Tuniwala-gadh to Motasul, crmsr.ancty crossing and re- 
crossing the stream. 2 miles 4 furlongs 25 poles. It then follows 
the-cart road dowu the Sona river, continually crossing that river 
and the Ramganga once to the grassy plain near Bogsar, 7 miles 
15 poles. Supplies are dependent on whether the Forest Dspart- 
ment are at work in the Dun or not, otherwise there are no villages 
and no inhabitants there. 

Kamsyar a patti of parganah Gangoli, in Kum&on, is bounded 
on the west by the Sarju river ; on the east, by patti Baraun ; on 
the north, by pattis Dug and Pungaraun ; and on the south by the 
Badher or Badrapatigdr separating it from patti Athgaon. The 
road from Askot to Bageswar proceeds directly from east to west 
through this patti and parallel with the road up the Pungar valley 
in Dug. Both these roads join the Milam and Alinora road in the 
8arjo valley. The Badrapati flows to the west and joins the Sarju 
on tbs left bank. The patw&ri lives in Pokhri, and there is a 
school iu Titauli. The peaks between which the Askot road runs 
vise to the heights of 6,547 and 6,305 feet respectively. Portions of 
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this patti to the north were transferred to the new patti of D6g at 
the recent settlement. The present assessable area comprises 4,022 
bisiiy of which 1,951 are culturable and 2,071 are cultivated 823 
irrigated;. The land-tax yielded Rs. 259 in 1815, Rs. 415 in 1820, 
Rs. 573 in 1843, and is now Rs. 2, 800, which falls on the total 
assessable area at Rs. 0-11-2 per acre and on the cultivated area at 
Bs. 1-5-8. The 7 revenue-free grants amount to 247 The 

population at the last settlement numbered 3,158 souls, of whom 
1,671 were males, one village was received from Pungaraon, one 
from Baraun, one from Dan pur, five from Athgaon, and one from 
Katyfir at the new settlement. 

KandarsyUB, a patti of parganah Dewalgarh in British Garhwil 
is bounded on the north by Bachh&nsytio ; on the south, by Cbop- 
rakoi and Dhaijyfili ; on the west, by Bidolsvtm ; and on the east, by 
Taili Ch&ndpur. This patti was formed from Dewalgarh in 1844 « 
The patwari of Kandarsvun, usually resident in Khandgaon, collects 
the revenues of Bidolsydn and Ghuridursyun as well, aggregating 
in 1864, Rs. 2,738 for land-revenue and sadahart and Rs. 105 for 
gunth , with a population of 6,954 souls. There is a school at Khand- 
gaon in this patti. The ChhipalgbAt traveller’s rest-house on the 
road to Srinagar lies on the left bank of tho western Nyar. The 
patti contains the upper valley of the western Nyar and its northern 
branch, lu 1864 Dobri was received from Dhanpur, six villages 
from Chandpurand six villages from Cboprakot. There are copper 
mines at Dobri, Morgadh, and Rsjkhun. 

Kandarkhnwa, a patti of parganah Ph&lr'ikot in Kumaon, is 
bounded on the north by Dwarsauo and Cbangaon ; on the east, by 
the latter patti ; on the west, by Talla Tikbun, and on the south by 
the Kosi river separating it from Kotauli Taili. It is drained by 
the Dlabugr stream, a tributary of the Kosi which joins it on the 
right bank at Kakarigbat. The patwari resides at Khand, where 
there is a school. The principal villages are Garhi, Gars&ri, Kal- 
na, Kofeuli, and Suri. The assessable area comprises 2,818 Wm, of 
which 2,177 are cultivated (29 irrigated) and 640 are culturable. 
The land-tax yielded Rs. 1,766 in 1815, Rs. 2,161 in 1820, and 
Bs. 2,287 in 1843. It now amounts to Rs. 2,710, which falls on 
the total assessable area at Rs. 0-15-5 per acre, and on the cultivation 
at Rs. l-3'll per acre. The population at settlement numbered 
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4,733 souls, of whom 2,393 were males. One village waa received 
from DhtiraphAt and three from Chaugaon at the recent settlement. 

Eandwalayun, a patti in parganah Barahsyiin of British G&rh- 
w 41, is bounded on the north, by Bangarhsynn ; on the east, by 
patti Siionsyiin ; on the south, by Banelsyiin, and on the west by 
the Ganges. In 1864, three villages were transferred to Banelsytin, 
the patwAri of which resides in Maklori and collects the land- 
revenue of K&ndwAUyAo also. This patti comprises a small strip 
of land along the left bank of the Alaknanda above and below its 
junction with the BhAgirathi at DeoprayAg. 

Kansr&U, an encaraping-ground in the eastern Dun, at the foot 
of the Motichor hill, on the right bank of the Siiswa river, on the 
road between Dehra and HardwAr. There is a police-station here 
and a house for the accommodation of native travellers. The place 
takes its name from the KAnsrau pass, once much used by people 
passing to and fro between Dehra and Sah&ranpur, but little fre- 
quented now since the road was opened under the SiwAlik hills 
from HardwAr by Mr. 8hore. 

Kapholsydn, a patti of parganah barahsyiin in British Garh- 
wAl, is bounded on the north, by Paidiilsytin ; on the south, by 
Jaintolsyun ; on the east, by Khatsyiin and MawAlsytin and 
on the west by Aswalsydn. In 1864, Simtoli was transferred 
to Khatsyiin. The patwAri of this patti resides in SakhyAna and 
collects the land-revenue of patti KhAtsyun also ; both aggregated in 
1864, Rs. 1,578 from land-revenue and saddbart and Rs. 110 from 
gdnth paid by 3,844 souls. There is a school at ThApli. This patti 
lies along the left bank of the Khar stream, a tributary of the 
western NyAr, and is traversed by the road by JwAlpa to PAori. 

K&piri, a patti of parganah BadhAu in British GarliwAl, is 
bounded on the north by Dasoli Taili; on the south by Sili Chand- 
pur ; on the west by Taili Chandpur and on the east by Karakot 
and NandAk. In 1864, BarsAli was received from patti PindarpAr 
and Sonnla from patti PindarwAr. This patti lies along the right 
bank of (he Pindar river, between it and the Alaknanda. The 
patwAri of Taili Chandpnr resides at Simli, on the left bank of the 
Pindar, on the road from Lobha by Adbadri to KaroprayAg and 
oollects the revenue of Kapiri. There are iron and copper mines 
at TnlAsn now worked. 
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K&pkot, a halting-place 1 on the route to the Pindari glacier, 
14 wiles beyond B&geswar, 41 miles from Alrnora and 9 miles 
from LwArkhet, in patti Talla D&npur of parganah Dinpur in Ko- 
rn son, in latitude 29°-57'-6* and longitude 79°-56'-23/ r Supplies 
may be obtained here from a grain-shop ; it is also on the route to 
Milam, which brandies off here by Kh&rbugr, four miles from Kap- 
koi The road to Kharbugr crosses the Sarju by a suspension 
bridge and again a stream coming down from Lamcholi by a bad 
ford ; and a second smaller stream beyond that. The road from 
B4geswar runs along the right bank of the Sarju river, crossing the 
Labor and Kan&l rivers by bridges. It is generally undulating 
and easy and from its low elevation often uncomfortably hot. There 
are no important villages along the road. On the loft bank oppo- 
site Kapkot is the large village of Atan. The vegetation between 
Kapkot and LwArkhet exhibits most of the forms found between 
the former place and B&geswar. In addition are the Anemone 
viti folia, Berberis lycium ( kilmora ), Erythrina arborescent (nkngara) 
or ooral-bush, Parochetus communis, Quercus incana ( bin } ), sEch- 
manthera gossypium ( jaundera ) and Vitis macrophylla (amli, asonji). 
There is a traveller's bungalow here, but no attendants or utensils. 

From Kapkot upwards, the rock ia the usual stranded limestone forming 
many abrupt brows and lofty walls, and sometime* contracting the Sarju to a 
few yards in breadth. The river is now reduced to a mere torrent and from 
Snrhing appears, at a profound depth, a narrow streak of foam. Ita source Is 
on the south face of a huge spur from the eastern precipitous shoulder of Man- 
dakot ; this spur forks to south-west and south-east ; the south-west range sepa- 
rating the valley of the Sarju from that of the Pindar At this fork there is not a 
vestige of snow in September and October. Four streams large enough to re- 
quire bridges occur, besides an infinity of rivulets, often converting the road into 
a swamp. About three miles above Kapkot there is a good suspension bridge 
across the Sarju, leading to Muosy&ri. The river liue receives a targe affluent 
on each bauk. Atone and a half miles from 8nrhing the path quits it, and 
jnountiug 800 or 1,000 feet the camp occupies an open spot about 9urhmg 
and below a village called Lw&rkhet or Lohargaon at about 6,700 feet above the 
sea. The scenery across the Sarju is flue. The Labor ka-Dhira, so named 
from a village visible to the north-east rather higher than 9urhing, ia bold, lofty, 
green, and wooded to the commit; it extends from north to south, and beyond It 
ia the valley of tbs eastern Btmganga ( Madden.) 

Karakot, a patti of parganah Badh&n in British Garhw&l, is 
bounded on the north, by Talli Dasoli and Nand&k; on the west, by 

1 See Bdfiswer. 
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Kapiri ; on the south, by the Pindar river, which separates it from 
Sirgur of par<ranah Chandpur, and on the east by PindarpAr. In 
1864, seven villages were received from patti PindarpAr and the vil- 
lages of Mokh and Kunde wero transferred to patti NandAk. The 
patw&ri of patti Sili Chandpur, resident in Kewar, collects the 
land-revenue of this patti also, which lies along the right bank of 
the Pindar river. At NarAyanbngr the road from Lohba to Nand- 
prayAg and from Earn pray Ag to BaijnAth cross each other at 
the bridge over the Pindar. There are old iron mines at 
GuryAl. 

Karanndn Palla, a patti of parganah Ganga Sal&n, is bounded on 
the west, by the Walla patti of the same name and Dhangu Malta; 
on the south and east, by Langur and the NyAr river and on the 
north by other pattis of the same parganab. There were seven 
villages transferred from this patti to other pattis in 1864. The 
land-revenuejs collected by the patvrAri of DhAngu JVlaJla resident 
in Dikhet. Mahrgaon in Earaundu Palla lies in latitude 29'-57* 
and longitude 78°-40'-20.' f 

Karaondir Walla, a patti of parganah Ganga SaUn in British 
GarhwA), is bounded on the north by the Palla division 
of the same patti ; on the west by DhAngu Malla and on 
the sontb and east by the Langur patti. The Langur patwAri, 
resident in Ghusa, collects the land -revenue of this patti also. 
Dasmeri in Karanndu Walla lies in latitude 29°-57* and longitude 
73°-37'-15". 

Karnprayag, a village situated at the confluence of the Alak- 
nanda and Pindar rivers in north latitude 3(5°-15'-43 /r and east 
longitude 79°-15 # -29*, st an elevation of 2,270 feet above the level 
of the sea (bungalow 2,600 feet), lies in patti Taili Chandpur and 
parganah Chandpur of British Garhw&l. There is a dispensary, a 
school, and a small bazAr here. The Pindar is crossed by an iron 
suspension bridge of 184,$ feet span on the road leading to Nnnd- 
prayAg and Gopeswar. There is also a road by Chhatwn-pipal cross- 
ing the Alaknanda bv a bridge thero and joining the main pilgrim 
route by Srinagai tor KedArnafh. KarnprayAg contains a temple 
named after Kama and is one of the places of pilgrimage at the 
confluence of great rivers. On each side of the junction are the 
remains of small temples of the usual Turk’s cap style. The road 
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from Adbadri to Karnpray6g consists of a gentle descent along the 
Bhararig&r to its confluence with the Pindar at Simli, the residence 
of the patw&ri. Chandpurgarh is passed close to the road on the 
left. (See Ch\ndpurgarh). At Simli the Bhararigar is crossed 
by a $dnga and lower down the Pindar can be passed by a jytila 
or rope bridge. There is an old temple sacred to Gobindnarayan 
at Simli and the remains of three others. The road follows the loft 
bank of the Pindar to Karnpray&g, distant three miles. The hills 
on each side are precipitous and thickly clothed with forest which 
gives shelter very often to tigers. 

Kartiya, a halting-place on the left bank of the Mandhil river 
on the road between Paori and Dh&ron, is situate in patti Painthi of 
parganah Talla Salan in GarbwAJ, in latitude 29°-39 '-20* and longi- 
tude 78°-56'-7 /5 ', distant 12 miles 2 furlongs 29 poles from Chaurd- 
nidhar and 8 miles 4 furlongs 25 poles from Sont, Pfini. The road to 
Kartiya from the left bank of the Nykr passes up by the villages of 
Cbauranidhar and Chingadi and descends to the valley of the W alsa- 
gadh, crossing the bridge and again ascending to Rikhini-khAl, 3 
miles 6 furlongs. Hence a descent leads to the Semalsera rivulet, 
crossing the rivulets at Pali, Nansain, Ghatrauli and Gadyun, 4 
miles 5 furlongs 27 poles. Continuing alternating ascents and des- 
cents the Papari rivulet is crossed and the descent to ihe left bank 
of the Mandh&l river is made, which is crossed by a level ford. 
The encampiog-ground can be made on either side of the river. 

Kashipur, a municipal town in the Tarui district in the parga- 
nah and tabs! 1 of the same name, is situate on the left bank of the 
river Dhela at a distance of about 45 miles from Naim Tab The 
population, in 1872, numbered 13,113 souls, and in 1881 there 
were 14,067 inhabitants (7,112 feinalps), of whom 8,477 (4,074 
females) were Hindus and 6,190 (3,038 females) were Musalm&ns, 
iiving in an area of 761 acres, or 19 to the aero. The occupations 
of the males were as follows ; — 153 servauts of the municipality ; 
92 priests; 40 connected with law and medicine ; 80 dancers and 
musicians; 240 servants, 102 engaged in commerce ; 267 carriers ; 
765 engaged in agriculture ; 139 masons and carpenters ; 1,31 L 
workers in tee tile fabrics ; 802 dealers in food and drink ; 520 
workers in vegetable aud minerals, including water-carriers and 
•weepers, and COO labourers and others. 
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There is a fair-sized bAzar towards the centre of the town, con- 
sisting chiefly of brick-built houses : elsewhere the houses are for the 
mo9t part the ordinary mud and tile huts. The rnuhallahs or wards 
of the town number seventeen : — Pakka-kot ; Katora-tAl, from 
a lake of that name ; KbAlsa or revenue-paying ; KAnungoiyan, 
where the k&nungos reside ; RAjwara ; LahoriyAn; Kila or fort ; 
Ali KhAn Pathan ; Tbana or old police-station ; Khatriyau ; BAns- 
phorAn, or ward of the bambu- workers ; KatramAliyan, from the 
gardener caste ; SikhAn ; Rahim Khdn Path&n ; Bagicha KAshi 
and Ramtaliya. The whole country at a distance of about two 
miles to the north of the town is still pure tat di , and this coupled 
with the fact that in the rains the back-water of the Dhela blocks 
up the drainage renders the town peculiarly unhealthy. Towards 
the close of the rains, when the surrounding swamps commence to 
dry up, a malarious mist arises which is the cause of fever and dy- 
sentery. These evils are much increased by the presence of large 
excavations throughout the site from which earth has beeu dug to 
construct the mad houses which form the principal portion of the 
town. The principal buildings are the t^hsili, police-station, dispen- 
sary, schools, and a garden house constructed by RAja ShiurAj 
Singh for the reception of visitors Tne Baja's owu residence is 
an unpretending buildiug of no architectural merit There are 
two market days iu the week with a brisk trade iu cotton cloths, 
grain, iron and brass cooking utensils, salt, pepper, turmeric and 
other hill produce. The inhabitants in former days were almost 
entirely Hindu, but MusalmAus have now settled here in consi- 
derable numbers and now number three-sevenths of the whole 
population. The trade and importance of the town has declined of 
late years : but there is sumo hope that in a few years there will 
be some improvement in this respect. The high road from Morad- 
abad to Ramnagar runs close by, and thence a cart-road leads to the 
new station of RAnikhet. from which it is continued on to 
Almora.* 

The only family of any importance is that of ShiurAj Singh, 
fl.S.I., created Raja of Kashipur by the British Government. He 
represents the junior branch of a Raotela family, from which sprang 
LAI SiDgh, ancestor of the titular RAja of Almora, and Mohan 
Singh, once Raja of Kumaoa for a short time, of whose history an 
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account has been given elsewhere. 1 Mahendra Singh retired first 
to Rudrpur and then to Kilpuri in the Tar&i, but owing to had 
management this parganah was reduced to a swamp and was ren- 
dered so unhealthy that, on the petition of the representatives of 
the family it was exchanged for the confirmation of possession in 
taluka Chachait. On the recommendation of • Mr John Inglis 
Chachait was again exchanged for the forfeited estate of the Nawiib 
of Afzalgarh in parganah Rebar of the Bijnor district after the 
mutiny, and since then the family has grown in importance. The 
settlement in Kashipur dates from about 1840, when a plot of 
land was granted by the Paude zamfndars, on which the present 
residence of the Raja was built ll&ja Sliiu raj Singh has since 
acquired, by loans and advances, the proprietary right in 18 or 20 
villages in the parganah, and is now an Honorary Magistrate and 
important landholder. The municipality was established in 1872. 

General Cunningham has identified the Govisana visited by 

Hwen Thsang with the old fort near the village of Ujain one mile 

to the east of K.ashipur 2 . He writes 3 : — 

"The old fort of Ujain is very peculiar in its form, which may be boat 

compared to the body of a uni tar. It is ji.ooi) feet 
OovimnA, Ujain. . . 41 _ . 

in length from east to west, and 1,/ioo feet in breadth, 

the whole circnit being upwards of 9,000 feet or rather less than 2 miles. 

Hwen Thsang describes the circuit of Govisana as about 12,000 feet or nearly 

2 * miles ; but in this measurement he must have included the long mound of 

ruins on the south side, which is evidently* the remains of an ancient suburb. 

fly including this mound as an undoubted part of the fid city, the circuit of the 

ruins iB upwards of 1 1,000 feet, or very nearly that -iren by Hwen Thsang. 

Numerous groves, tanks, and f)sh ponds still surround the place. Indeed the 

t~ees are particularly luxuriant, owing to the high level of the water, which Is 

within 5 or 6 feet of the surface For the same reason the tanks are numerous 

and always full of water. The largest of these ia the Drona-sagar which, as well 

as the fort, is said to have been constructed by the five 1’sriiu brothers 

xor the use of their teacher Drona. The tank is only goo feet square, 

but it is esteemed very holy, and is much frequented by the pilgrims on 

their way to the source of the Ganges. Tts huh banks are covered with 

8ati monaments of recent date. The walls of the fori are built of large 

1 See Gaz. XI. 606- and preceding pages. Kunwar Partab SinghsucdJ.il 
Singh for a share in Chachait, hilt his claim was dismissed by the Sadr biwani 
Adilat. He then petitioned Government, who gave him IK 2 fit# a month (TH20). 
He was a minor when he succeeded, abd Lai Singh had held possession »«• head of 
family mod retained it, and the grant of Chachait toGumun Singh was confirm- 
ed. Partab Singh's claim to Bazpur was also negatived To Collector, Moradabad, 
30th October, 1832 : to Gorernment, 6th July, 1836 : from Ciorcrnmeot, JOtb 
July, 1836. > Qu. XI. 482. > Atcb. Rep. I. 253 . 
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massive bricks, 15 inches by 10 inches by s| inches, which are always a certain 
sign ot antiquity. The general height of the walls is 30 feet above the fields, but 
the whole is now in complete ruin and covered with dense jungle. Shallow 
ditches still exist on all sides except ihe east. The interior is very uneven, but 
the mass has a mean height of about SO feet above the couutry. There are two 
low openings in the ramparts, one to the north-west and the other to the south- 
west, which now serve as an entrance to the jungle, and which people say were 
the old gales of the fort.” 

“ There are ho me small temples on the wostern bank of the Drona-sftgar ; 
but the great place of worship is the modem temple of Jwala Devi, 300 feet to 
the eastward of the tort. This goddess is also called (Jjaini Devi and a great fair 
is held in her honour on the 8th day of the waning moon of Chait. Other 
smaller temples contain symbols of Mahadeva under the titles of Bhutes&r, 
Muktcsar, Nagnath, and J ages war. But all these temples are of recent date, the 
sites of the more ancient fanes being marked by mounds of various dimensions 
from 10 to upwards of 'Mt feet in height. The most remarkable of these mounds 
is situated inside the noiihcrn will of the fort above the ramparts. This mound 
is called iiliiin g.ija or Blnmgada, that is Bhiiu*s club, by which f under- 
stand a large lings of M ihddeva Were it not for this name I should be inclined 
to look upon tins mound us the remains of a palace, as ( succeeded in tracing the 
wallB ot what appeared to have been a large room 7 2 feet m length from oorlh to 
south by 03 feet m width, the walls ociug 8 feet thick. About 500 feet beyond the 
north-east angle of ihe fort there is unother remarkable mound which is rather more 
than 32 feet in height. It stands in the midst of a quadrangular terrace, 600 feet in 
length by 500 feet in hreudth,nnd, as well as I could ascertain from an excavation at 
the top, it is the remains of a large square temple. Close by the east and within the 
quadrangle there are the ruins of two small temples. To the eastward of the 
Jwtla Devi temple, there is a curious circular flat-topped mound of earth, 68 feet 
in diameter, surrounded by a brick wall from 7 to 1 1 feet in height. It is called 
Rfimgir Gnsam k& tila,or the mound of ftsmgir Gosiin, from which 1 infer it is the 
burinl-plaoc of a modern Gutaiu. To the south of the fort near the temple of 
Jageswar there ia a third large mound, 22 feet iu height, which was once crowned 
by a temple of 20 (eet square inside. The bricks have only recently been remov- 
ed and the square core of earth still remains perfect. To the westward of this 
last is a fourth mound on which 1 traced the ruins of a temple 30 feet square 
standing in the midst of a raised quadrangle of about 500 feet square. Besides 
these there are 10 smaller mounds, which make up altogether 14, or just one- 
halt ihe number of the Rrkhmanical temples which are mentioned by Hwen 
Thsang. The only ruin which apiiearcd to me to be of undoubted Buddhist origin 
was a solid nnck mound 20 feet in height to the south west of Jftgetwar Mi hi* 
devaand close to the small village of Khigpur. The base of the mound is up- 
wards of 280 feet in diameter. The solid brickwork at the top is still 60 feet 
thick, but as it is broken all round its original diameter mutt have been much 
greater, probably not less thau 80 feet. But even this larger dimension Is too 
small fora*fsp»of 200 feet in height of ihe hemispherical form of Atoka's 
time. A stupa of thst early period even when provided with both pliuth and 
cupola would not have exceeded 10i> feet in height unless, therefore, we may 
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siippoae there It a mistake of 1 00 feet in the text of Hiren Tbsang. I feel quite 
unable to offer any ideotiOcation whatever of the Buddhist remains of Goviaana 
as described by the Chinese pilgrim.'' 

Kashipor is named after its founder Knshin&tb Adhikari, who 
according to one account was a servant of Rudra Chand (1505—97 
A. D.) and according to atiother was employed 1 by B6z Bahadur 
Chand (1638-78 A. D.) and this is the more probable. It is said 
that the site selected belonged to four villages, in one of which was a 
noted temple of Ujaini Devi, a frequent place of pilgrimage in those 
days. It is doubtful whether this corresponds with the present sito, 
and the tradition inclines to place the first settlement within the pre- 
cincts of the Djain village, a position far to be preferred, being well 
raised above the surrounding country instead of being within the 
influence of the river-floods. It was always a place of importance 
under the Chanda. SiunAth, son of Kashin4tb, built the village, and 
planted the groves of Siunatbpur. Ramadatta Adhikari wasgovernor 
in 1744, and bis descendant in 1844 was a patwdri in Gangoli Sib 
Deo builtthe fort here about 1745 and gave it in charge first to Hari 
B&mand then to Sirornnni Das, and here Sib Deo himself was mur- 
dered by the garrison in 1764. 8 Siromani Das was succeeded by bis 
sons Nandr&in and Har Gobind, whose family retained possession 
nntil the British occupation, when Sib Lai, nephew of Nandram and 
son of Har Gobind, was found as farmer in K&shipur. 

Katholsyun, a patti of parganah Dewatgarh in British Garh- 
w&l, is bounded on the north by the Ganges ; on the south, by 
Ghurdursyfin ; on the east, by Cbalansydn ai d Bidolsjun: and on 
the west by R&watsyun, Idwalsydn and Nadalsyiin of parganah 
B&rahsytin. This patti was formed from Dewalgarh in 1864. In 
1864 Fatehpur was received from patti Idw&lsyiin. The revenae 
of this patti is collected by the tabsifi at Srinagar. It contains the 
valley of the Rhath-gadh, which flows into the Kandha-gadh, a 
tributary of the Ganges, on the right bank. The roads centering 
in Srinagar pass through the patti. 

Katydr Malta, a patti or sub-division of parganah D&npur in 
Kumaun is hounded on the west by patti Pindarwtr of parganah 
Badhan of Garin* &1; on the south by pattis Bicbhla and Talla 

* The statement in Gaz. XI. 46 % that Kashinith founded Klsbipur in 1716 
A. D. ehonld be chr.nged to 17IS #•».»* 1639 AD. •Gaz. XI. SSI. 566. 

SSS-eo. * 16 vi. 594. 
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Katyur, and on the north by Pindar w&r and Painkbandaof Garhw&I. 
It contains the drainage area of the upper part of the Gumti ri Ter and 
the valley of the Lahor river. The valleys of the northern tributaries 
of the Gumti are studded with tea- plantations, amongst which are 
those of Megri, Anila, Ayartoli, and Baijnith. The road from Somes- 
war crosses the Kaus&ni range and passing by the temple of Kapi- 
leswar and Baijn&th proceeds to Karnpray&g. From Baijn&th another 
road passes down the Gumti valley to Bfigeswar. The southern por- 
tion is drained by the Gumti, w hile the Labor river drains the northern 
half, the Magru-kfi-danda range 1 6,294 feet), in which the P6rkot peak 
(6,436 feet), also is situate, forms the water-parting between the 
two. The temple of Baijndth nearly in the centre of the southern 
boundary of the patti lies in latitude 29°-54'-24* and longitude 
79°-29'-28", at an elevation of 3,545 feet above the level of the 
sea. The patwari resides in Mawai and there is a school in Titoli. 
The principal villages are Gheti, Purudha and Pujena. 671 bUis 
are held as gunth y 242 free of revenue aud 2,888 in fee simple : 
for statistics see KattTJr Bichhla, 

Katyur Bichhla, a patti of parganah D&npur in Kumaun, is 
bounded on the north by Katyur Malla ; on the west by Giw&r Palla 
and Walla; on the south by Borarau Palla and on the east by Katyur 
Talla. This patti was separated from Katytir Malla at the recent set- 
tlement and comprises the southern half of the valley of the Gumti 
commonly known as the Baijn6th or Katyur valley. To the west the 
Bircbuwa peaks attain an elevation of 7,427 and 8,042 feet respective- 
ly. The principal villages are Dyuufti, Kans6ri, Una and Band and 
Kaulng, Khaderi and Bbuturiva to the south of the tea-plantations 
of Kausdni and Damlot. The road from Romes war to Baijn&th 
passes north by the Kapleswar temple in this patti. The statistics of 
the M.tlla, Bichhla, and Talla patti* may be shown thus : — 


tytytir. 


fcaJla 

Bichhla 

Talla 


Assessable area in 
hitta. 


ASSESSMENT IN 
Rupees. 


POPOLA- 

TIOR. 


] Cultivat-f 
td. I 



2,1101 310 70S 
2,096 403, 309 
»,«6e|.432 426 




1 , 036 ; 148 189 404 
8 IV 1 22 246 469 
806 233 312 518 ' 


i 



1,4*41 985 1 866 
1,760’ 964, 881 
1,726 j 843, 671 
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Tho incidence of the present land-revenue on the cultivated 
acre falls at lie. 1-6-1 in the Malla patti, Re- 1-7-3 in the Bichhla 
and Rs. 2-0-2 in the Talla patti : on the total assessable area the 
incidence is lie. 0-11 3, Re. 0-13-11, and Re. 1-0-7 respectively. 
481 bisis are held in gtinth and 2,072 in fee-simple. Tho patwAri 
resides in NautyAr, where there is a school. 

K&tydr Talla, a patti of parganah DAnpur in Euniaon, is 
bounded on the north and west by the other KatyAr pattis ; on the 
south by BorAran Palla and KharAhi ; on the east by Dug 
and Talla Danpur, and on the north-east by Talla DAnpur. It 
comprises the lower courses of the Gumti, Lahor and Sarju rivers 
from some distance west of their influence to below B&geswar. The 
Sarju receives on its right bank the Lahor river, which lias its 
sources in the Malla patti and is separated from the K&n&l-gadh 
on the north by the Bor and PArkot ranges ; further south the 
Giimti joins the Sarju at BAgesw&r. The Sarju itself flows nearly 
from north-east to south-west through the patti. Besides the 
commercial village of B Ages war noticed elsewhere the only impor- 
tant villages are KhAfila-khot, BamrAsi and Dungurgaon. From 
B&ge9war roads branch off to Baijndth on tho west ; Askot oil the 
east; Milam on the north and three routes to Almora on tho south. 
At the recent settlement the portions of tin's patti lying to t be east 
of the Sarju comprising some thirty-tin ee villages were transferred 
to the newly-created patti of Dug and ten to the north of the 
Kau&l-gacih to Talla DAnpur, whilst Kh&fila-khot and twenty-five 
other villages in its vicinity wore received from KharAhi. One 
village was transferred to ChAlsi and two to Bichhla Katyur ; see 
further Katyur Bichhla. The patwAri resides in B&geswar ; there 
is a school in Amtora. 

Writing in 1821 Mr. Traill says : — “ Katyflr has a greater 
proportion of cuiturahie land lying waste than any other sub- 
division in the province, a circumstance which must wholly 
be ascribed to its notorious unbealtbinoss daring tho summer 
and autumn.’ 1 In the BhAbar and lower hills, the absence of 
cultivation and the presence of thick jungle produce similar results, 

. but with the disappearance of tho causes of 

Fiscal hlitorj. 

onbealthiness the oliroate unproven. KaU 
ytir, however, has always been remarkably open and free from 
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jungle, whilst the presence of two large streams render the greatest 
facilities for irrigation and Bageswar for disposal of produce, and 
to the lowness of elevation could alone be ascribed the presence of 
malaria which so long distinguished the valley. Under the Chanda 
criminals were banished to Chukam on the Kom, Katviir and Khat- 
s4r in Giw&r and there allowed to live as long as the climate 
permitted them. This evil reputation was sufficient to keep cultiva- 
tors away, so that the condition of the sub-division since the intro- 
duction of British rule showed no improvement, the advantages 
arising from the security of property and profits to the cultivators 
being more than counterbalanced by the desertion of the cultiva- 
tors. These were chiefly inhabitants of GarhwAl, who during the 
late government had emigrated from thence to avoid their harsh 
and tyrannical task-masters and now returned to their homes. 
These causes operated to give a very low assessment at the second 
triennial settlement as an encouragement to cultivators to settle 
in the valley. In 1821, the number of houses in the whole sub- 
division scarcely exceeded the number of villages, and the number 
of deserted villages almost equalled the number of those nominal- 
ly inhabited. The old kdndngoi papers gave an area of 1,500 
alis exclusive of lands assigned to religious purposes ; but here they 
were worse than almost any oilier parganah and in 1821 only 674 
alis were cultivated and 44 held in hak-padhanchdri. The assess- 
ment in 1807 amounted to Rs. 644 ; in 1815 to Rs. 588 ; in 1819 to 
Rs. 796 , and in 1820 to Rs. 853, or nearly one rupee per ali . Cir- 
cumstances have so changed owing to the introduction of tea-culti- 
vation and the consequent clearing of the land and improvement 
of the climate that the subdivision is not now more unhealthy than 
any other similarly situated in Rumaun. The land-revenue has 
trebled, but the exaet figures for comparison owing to changes in 
area oould not be taken out without considerable labour. Still in 
older times the tale must have been different, for Karttikeyapur or 
Kahirpur was the old Katyiira capital and ruins of a considerable 
town still exist near Taili and Seli Hat and around the forts of 
GopAlkot and Ranchula. 

Kanriya Palla, a small patti of parganah Talln Salan of British 
Garhwal, lies her ween Sila'Malla on the south aud west and Kauriya 
Walla on the north and east. A portion of the Paori and Rohd- 
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w&ra road passes through its north-western corner. The only 
important villages are Majioa and Hiili. The former is on a cross 
path connecting the Kohdw&ra and Maidi valley roads. The peak 
of K&Jdgarh at the south-eastern extremity of the patti has an 
elevation of 6,065 feet above the level of the sea. (Jp to 1864 this 
was not a separate patti, but comprised a part of Kauriya. The 
patw&ri of Sila Malta, resident in Mu&ra, collects the land-revenue 
of this patti also. 

Kauriya Walla, a patti of parganah Talla Sal do of British 
Garhw&l, was formed from Kauriya at the recent settlement in 1864. 
It is bounded on the north by the Langur patti of parganah Ganga 
Sal&n and Malla Badalpur of parganah Talla Sal&n ; on the east, by 
the latter patti ; on the south, by Malla Sila and on the west by 
Kauriya Palla. This patti contains the valley of the Maidi river, 
along whioh a fair road runs, meeting the Kh&lali and Kohdw&ra 
road in the north-western corner. The patw&ri of Badalpur Malla, 
resident in Toli, collects the land-revenue of this tract also. 

Kum&On, the principal district of the Kumaon Division, includes 
the t&hsils or sub-divisions of Almora, K&li Kumaon, and the Bh&- 
bar, and lies between north latitude 28 0 -14'-45* and 30°-50'-0* ; 
and east longitude 76°-6'-30 /r and 80°-58'-15*, with an estimated 
area of 3,680,000 acres or 8,000 square miles, of which 88,611 acres 
are culturable and 198,059 acres are cultivated (27,000 irrigated). 


Fiscal sub-divisions. 


It. is bounded on the north by Tibet (Tibbat) ; 
on the oast by Nepal ; on the west by Garh- 


w&l, and on the south by the Tar&i. There are 11 parganah® con 


taining 125 pattis as follows : — 


Parganah. 


BArahman- Malla. 

il. Ditto Bichhla 

Ditto Ta'la 
Doruiau Palla. 
Ditto Walla 
Dwariaur.. 
Katramu. 
iK'illgar. 
IkhAitpiirja. 
lUcbvur. 

|K) urn. 

m6"»ra Malta 
Ditto Talla. 
•Tiklttin Malla. 

| Ditto Talla 
[Atbagttli Palla 
I Ditto Walla 


1 

Parganah 

Patti. 

l. Cl.hakhiitA, 

• 

Chhikhtfca. 

9. C h a u g ar- 

Damn. 

klia. 

Mliafflii. 
Lakhaupur Mai 

la 

Laklianpur Tal- 

KUlingArh. 
Rancor. 
hAlam Malla. 
Oit'o Talla. 

i. Itapnr 

Oi''put Mill A. 

1)H IT. Du h bln 
Ditto 1 alia. 
D6 k- 

Ratin' Malla 
Intro Hu nhla. 
DClo Talla. 

NAk On 


Parganah. 


6. DAnna . iBrina. 

iChaudhna. 
iDarida Italia. 
Ditto Talla. 

6. DnanijAkotlCJhautbAo. 

IDLautjarofc. 

{Uchikot. 

iftlmalkha. 

7. DbyAnirau UlajyOla. 

ICbhnbU Duma® 
la. 

ChauhhftMtl. 

Chaagddh. 

Malll Kan. 

Talll Rau. 

8. Gittgoll ... Sol. 

{ Bltera ng. 
Haraao. 

I KainarAr 
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Parganah 


Patti 


8 OangoU f'uugat !mi 

MhR^*rr. 

'j. .. Jah4rll*J!a 

Cl'jrJphfi 1 
Tallado> 

10 K All Kn- Chilxi 

oiaou. Clilfill M<0'* 

! Ditto Talla 

Onni'l*’* 

<lan h '»l 

KMli xttlphU. 

I 'k 11 k I on Malla. 
Ditto Talla, 
,, ha»-ka 
Ke«(irf>b4n 

Sul bining. 

T ilUt> i 
Asa. 

11 Iv-'ft Kota M ilia. 

Ditto TaUu. 

12 Pall Cfiaukot Mailt 

Ditto Dli hlil.i 
Ditto Talla 
I Dora Mull*. 


!’*• rfai»ab 


I'A’.i— (ton- 
C'<4 i*J) 


13. Phl\l%V:ot. 


B&uigir .. Agar. 

Himg 


rutti. 


‘ Dora Blcbhla. 
Ditto Tall* 
OlwAr Palla. 

Ditto Talla 
I Dltro Walla 
I akalaaaun 
Malta. 

Ditto Tall*. 

Nayin Palla 
! Ditto Walla. 

; 811 aur Malla. 
Ditto Talla. 
Suit Malla 
: Ditto Palla. 
Ditto Walla. 
Ditto Talla. 
IChaugaon. 
Dbiiraphit. 
KoayAn M '11a. 
Ditto TolU. 
Kandarkhuwa 

! Malli Dotl. 


mgir Malla. 


Parganah 


15. Sira 


18 . hhor 


17. Aakot 
18 Kotiiull 

18 Mahrfln, 


Patti. 


. It am gar Talla. 
Atlibul Malla 
Ditto Talla. 
Birablai. 
DindihAt. 

MalL 

. Khuniyat. 
kharakdoa. 
Makar 
! Nayadaa. 

Katval. 

Eoti Malla. 

Ditto Talla 
•Maun. 

WaSdlya Malla 
Ditto Blcbhla 
Ditto Talla. 

■ Aftkot Miill.i. 
Ditto Talla 
' kotavli Malli. 
Pwiu IMIj. 

... W*»lii v uri Dol- 
pba't 

Dn*o Malli 
! Ditto Blchbll. 
i Ditto TUll. 


Chhnkb&ta, Kota anti parts of Dhaniy&kot, Dhyftnirau, Himgar, 
and Phald&kot belong to the Bhabar tahsil. Kali Kumaon, Sira, 


Shor, Askot, D&rma, and part of Dhy&nirau are managed from 
Champ&wat and tbe remainder from Alrnora. The thoks or pattis 
forming tbe sub-divisions of parganahs do not in all oases repre- 
sent the similar divisions of the same mune existing under tbe 


native governments. Iu burner lines it was tbo practice to re- 
munerate tbe chief officers of state and the thokd&ra or com- 


mandants of tbe forces in tbe held ly assigning for their support 
the revenue of various villages ofU*n in different parts of tbe par- 
ganah. In Puli, where there was always a large military force can- 
tonal to watch the frontier of Garhwal and in Barahmandal around 


Almora, these assignments were very numerous, and tbe villages of 
each grunt formed the thok or patti of tbe thokdfcr or kainin. 
Under the Gorkh&lis, also, all villages were elassed together which 
hud the same kamiu or thokdur. A remarkable instance of this 
arraugtmont was patti Silkun.i com;x>sed of villages scattered all 
over the jhstriot, tbo revenues of which were assigned for the manu- 
facture of gunpowder and patti Mshryuri, which was rent-free on 
condition that iho inhabitants supplied carriers for ammunition 
a r »d supplier in time of war. This artificial arrangement was found 
so highly inconvenient for revenue and police purposes that is waa 
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abandoned in 1821, and the natural sub-divisions were restored. 1 
The smaller parganahs were also absorbed as pattis of the larger to 
which they formerly belonged ; thus Uchyur, Dw&rsaun, Khaspurja, 
Bisaud, and Ryuni were included in BArahmandal Chaugarkha, 
SAlarn, and Kharahi in Chaugarkha ; Agar, RumgAr and ChhakbAta 
in ChhakhAta ; DhaniyAkot, Uchakot, Simalkha, and Chauth&n in 
Dhnniy&kot ; Sira and Askot in one parganah; DbyAnirau and Chau- 
bhainsi in one parganah ; Katyur and Gangoli in one parganah, and 
the Bbot country in one parganah making in all fourteen parganahs. 

The Shor tahsili was abolished and Gangoli was added to Al- 
mora, whilst Shor, Sira, and Askot were transferred to K&li Kumaon. 
Further changes were carried out at the recent settlement (1863- 
78) which resulted in the distribution of tho area given above. 
These alterations of area and designation have been so radical that 
it would be unsafe and unprofitable to describe them at greater 
length here, and the notice of each patti must be referred to for 
further particulars. 

The general physical geography of the district has been noticed 

in the first volume. Kumaon is separated 
Physical geography. .. , , , 

from (iarbwal by a line partly natural and 
partly artificial. Leaving the Tibetan water-parting ridge at a 
point eastof the Unta-dhura pass the boundary follows the ridge on 
which the pass is situate to the Nanda Devi peak ; thence it descends 
in a direction a little to the west of south, and crossing the Pindar 
ascends to the top of a range which Ranks that river on the south. 
This it follows to a high point called Budb&ng.rh, from which it 
strikes across the bead of the western RAmganga and its DeghAt 
feeder to the ridge separating this river from the basin of theNyar. 
It keeps to this ridge for some miles in ? southerly direction; and 
where the ridge turns ofl to the west the boundary descends to the 
Kamganga, which it orcsses and passing through the outer ranges 
falls into the frontier line of the plains districts near Kotirao on 
the Phfka river, about midway between the Kosi and the Ram- 
gaoga. On the east, the K Ali separates Kumaon from NepAl, along 
its entire course up -the Lipu-lekh pass into Tibet. It is to be 
remembered that the principal stream of the KAli loses that name 

1 To Board, dated 14th March. 1091 ; to Board, dated list May, 1891 ; from 
Board, dated 18th March, 1692. 
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above Garbiya in ByAos, and is called there the Kuthi- YAnkti ; the 
KAli being the smaller affluent which comes down from the Lipu- 
lekh pass. On the north, the water-parting ridge separates Tibet 
from Kumaon. On the sooth it follows an irregular line from five to 
15 miles from the base of the outer range of hills. On the west 
the boundary line extends for about 165 miles : on the south for 90 
miles; on the east for 130 miles; and on the north for 75 miles. 
The greatest breadth from north-east to south-east is 140 miles and 
the least from east to west is 40 miles, the average breadth being 
about 90 miles. 

We have now to consider the arrangement of the mountain 
systems, and with them the valleys that form 

atmte b system*. d ra i na g e channels, for both are of neces- 

sity laid out on the same general plan and hold the first place of 
importance in a country such as this. In the Himalaya it is ob- 
served 1 that all the main ridges and valleys have a constant ten- 
dency to follow directions either parallel or at right angles to the 
main line of water-parting. This tendency, it is true, ia often dis- 
guised by the rapid succession of several sudden changes of direc- 
tion which wheu represented on the small scale of our maps gives 
ao apparent obliquity to both ridges and rivers which has no exist- 
ence in the elementary portions of which they are composed. In 
the western Himalaya this obliquity is observed to take one direction 
more frequently than any other, i.d., such as to^ive a direction of 
north-north-west and south* south -east to a ridge the elements of 
which run from north-west to south-east. Thirdly, it is observed 
that the accumulation of the waters within the outer range of hills 
finds a passage to the plains in very few outlets. In the present 
examination we have to go over the ground in part already noticed 
in a previous volume ; but our observations will be as brief as pos- 
sible. Taking the great water-parting ridge to the north w f e find 
that it is unbroken from NepAl to BasAhir, and that the whole of 
the drainage to tbe south of it finds its way to the plains on the 
extreme west in the Jumna, with which we have nothing more to 
do in this notice; in the middle by the Ganges and on the east by 
the KAli. Between the Ganges and the KAli there is no stream 

1 These observations on the physical geography of the provinee are based on 
Bitter placed et my disposal by General E. Stracbey and the records cf the Sur- 
vey of ladle. 
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which hns its origin more than 40 or 50 miles from tho plains. 
The cause of thi9 diversion of the northern streams to tho enst and 
to the west 19 to be found in a series of longitudinal ranges which 
extend across the southern half of tho district, and by the help of 
cross ridges by which they are linked together form a complete 
barrier against the snow-fed breams, except through Banndoo and 
Hardwar, The separation of the drainage area of these outlets 
takes place along a ridge drawn transversely from the great north- 
ern water-parting to that barrier first mentioned which on the west 
separates the drainage basin' of the Rimganga from tho Ganges and 
in the north and east that of the Kosi from the affluents of tho Pin- 
dar, Sarju, and K&li ; on the west, except in Lohba, it follows the 
boundary between Kumaon and Garlnval; and on the east the line 
from Bandani-devi near Almora by Dol to the connecting link 
with the Gagar range ; passing where these two meet at tho north 
to the great peaks of Nanda-devi and Nanda-kot. 

An examination of tho somewhat complicated network of ridges 
of the southern half of the mountains will 
aor riw show that its most important elements con- 

sist of two principal longitudinal ranges from twenty to thirty miles 
apart, the crest of the outer or southern of which is about ten to 
fifteen miles from the Bh&bar or plains. The more northern of these 
ranges is nearly continuous throughout the entire length of Kumaon 
and GarhwAI : the southern is broken through near its centre for a 
distance of about ten miles. From both of these ranges branch off 
many transverse ridges to the south-west, by f wo of which not 
otherwise of any particular importance a connected barrier is estab- 
lished between the longitudinal rangeson two lines ;one at about forty 
miles from the K61i, the other at the same distance from the Ganges. 
The drainage of the area thus inclosed finds its way to the Ganges 
by ihe R&mganga and the Kosi, which pass through the breaks 
in the outer longitudinal range already mentioned, their drainage 
areas being divided by a third transverse ridge nearly half-way 
between the other two, like them in no way remarkable on any other 
account. The stream issuing from the hills between the Ganges 
and the K41i, other than the Kosi and R&mganga, have their sources 
never more than fifteen miles from the base of the hills, and always 
on the southern face of the outer longitudinal range. 
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The drainage area of the KAli is completed on the east by a 

great transverse ridge which runs down 
Greater river basins. T 

across western Nepal from the libotan water- 

parting. The Ganges system is bounded on the west by another 

great transverse range which traverses the Himalaya nearly at 

right angles for a distance of about seventy miles. It is connected 

with the Tibetan watershed to the north-west of ^ilang and runs 

down to the extremity of the longitudinal ridge between the Jmnnu 

and the Ganges drawn across the outer portion of the mouirtains 

precisely similar to those between the Ganges and the K&li. The 

most northern of these longitudinal ridges is here little more than 

thirty miles from the foot of the hills, and by it the drainage of 

three-fourths of the entire breadth of the Himalaya is turned to the 

east into the Ganges at Deopraydg. Between this ridge and the 

plains there aro no transverse ridges of any great importance, and 

the continuity of the longitudinal ridge being unbroken, except 

whore the Ganges and Jamna debouch on the plains, the whole 

drainage falls into either one or the other of those rivers. To the 

west the Jamua system is separated from the Satlaj system by 

another great transverse ridge nearly conterminous for some way 

with the eastern boundary of Basdhr, then turning to the west 

around the head-waters of the Pabar and Giri to the longitudinal 

ridge to the north of the Kayarda Dun. The Jumna and Tons 

together find an outlet at Kalsi through the outer-range into the 

Ddn. 

The drainage area of the Ganges system comprises somo 8,600 
square miles, of which 5,000 square miles fall 

Comparative areas. ... 

within British territory, the remainder being 
in Tihri or protected Garhwal. The British portion of the basin of 
the Kdli is about 4,000 square miles. The basin of the Kosi is 
about 800 square miles and of the western Kamganga about 1,200 
square miles. The remaining 1,000 square miles of Kumaouand 
British Garhw&l are occupied by that portion of the outer hills which 
discharges its drainage directly on to the plains in the Nandaur, 
Gaula, Baur, and other streams, all of which join the western R&m- 
ganga in the plains, and eventually the Ganges. It will be seen, then, 
that of the whole 12,000 square miles which are embraced in the two 
districts of Kumaon and GarhwAl, 9,000 square miles or three-fourths 
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are drained by the Ganges and Kill, and of the remaining fourth the 
drainage of two-thirds is collected in the R&mganga and Kosi and 
of one-third, or one-twelfth of the whole area, the drainage flows 
down directly to the plains, but eventually joins the Rfioiganga. 

The principal line of water-parting along the Tibetan frontier 

is a ridge of great altitude. Its mean ele- 
Tibetan water-parting. ° ® 

vation is oertainly upwards of 18,000 feet 

above the sea, aud its highest peak, Kamet, reaches to an elevation 
of 25,373 feet. At no point is it possible to enter Tibet from Ku- 
inaon or Garhw&l without risiug to nearly 16,800 feet, and the 
passes are more commonly upwards of 17,500 feet, and the highest, 
that of Mana, 18,650 feet in altitude. The watershed is through- 
out the greater part of its length a simple longitudinal range, 
but its structure is a little complicated for a distance of about 30 
miles in its western half between the passes of Unta-dhura and 
Nlti ; the ridge, which might otherwise have constituted the water- 
shed, is here broken through a little to the south-east of Niti, and 
the drainage of the Girthi and Laphkhel valleys is hence enabled 
to flow to the south, joining the Dhauli at Malari. The watershed 
is thus thrown back to the north about 10 miles, and follows tbe 
range which unites the Balchba, Shalshel, Ma-rhi and Tung-jung- 
la passes with that of Nfti. In the vicinity of Hoti this ridge is at 
one or two points almost entirely suppressed, so that the traveller 
may pass at once from Hoti to the great plateau of Guge with 
hardly any greater ascent than is requisite to carry him to the high- 
est level of the plain, which is here not less titan 16,000 feet above 
the 6ea. But this apparently easy route is in reality as completely 
closed as though the ridge immediately to the north of Niti was not 
broken through, for the gorge through which tbe Xiogadh or river 
of JLapbkhel flows to join the Dhauli is impassable, and all access to 
Hoti is impossible, except by crossing one or other of the passes 
from tbe Niti valley or from Unta-dhura above Milam. 

Both iu Kumaon and Garhw&l the mdtt importantof the masses of 
Snowy range, Kanda- snowy mountains are found in groups along 
a line from 20 to 30 miles south of tbe 
water-parting with which they are, moreover, connected by lofty 
ridges covered with perpetual snow, whilst they are separated one 
from another by tbe deep gorges which carry off the drainage from 

52 
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the southern face of the dividing ridge on to the outer Himalaya. 
The chief of these groups is that of which Nanda-devi is the culmi- 
nating peak, and which attains a height of 25,689 feet above the 
level of the sea. The great ridge of Trisul, which nowhere is less 
than 20,000 feet in elevation, for a length of 10 miles, is connected 
with Nanda-devi, bnt advanced about 10 miles in front of it to the 
Routh-west. Its three peaks are 23,406 (to the west), 22,490 
and 22,300 feet high. To the north of the western peak are two 
others Laving elevations of 21,286 and 20,842 feet respectively, and 
to the south another having an elevation of 20,010 feet. The last 
separates the Bhaiganga from the Kailganga, both of which are 
affluents of the Pindar. The eastern peak of Trisul is connected 
with Nanda-devi by peaks having an elevation of 21,858, 21,624, 
and 24,379 feet respectively. Midway between the two latter a 
spur proceeds south-west, rising above the Pindari glacier to 20,740 
feet, and in Nanda-kot to 22,530 feet. The spur connecting Nanda- 
devi with the Uuta-dhura ridge proceeds almost duo north from the 
peak (24,379 feet) close to Nanda-devi itself. To the north-west 
of Nanda-dovi we have Duuagiri (23,184 feet) and two other peaks 
due east of it, 22,516 and 22,735 feet iu elevation. North of these 
again is a group of peakshaving elevations of 20,754, 21,341, and 
23,220 feet respectively, the last of which is on the transverse 
ridgo connecting the Unta-dhura ridge with Nanda-devi and to 
the west of the pass. Between the pass and the transverse ridge 
is another peak having an elevation of 22,400 feet and to the east 
of the pass, the dividing ridge iuto Tibet has an elevation of about 
one thousand feet above the pass. The continuation northwards 
of the transverse ridgo from Nanda-devi is broken in one place to 
admit of the passage of the Girthi river to MalAri. 

But little inferior to this cluster of peaks in magnitude or 

Badrinit!. group. magnificence is the great group, including 

Badrinnth, Keditrnith and Gangotri, which 
lie to the .west of Nanda-devi. It is in all not less than thirty 
miles in length and contains the Satopant peaks having an eleva- 
tion of 23,210, 21,991, 22.0C0 and 22,383 feet respectively ; then 
the Kunaling peaks at the glacier sources of the Vishnuganga, 
20,038 and 21 ,226 feet, and connecting with the Badrindth or Chan- 
khamha peaks further aouth-west by two peaks 23,424 and 23,063 
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feet high. The Badriuath peaks, from east to west have an elovs- 
tion of 22,901, 22,619 and 22,395 feet respectively, and duo east 
of them is Nilikanta, having an elevation of 21,713 feet. To the 
west of the Badrin&th group are the Kharcha Khand and Bharat 
Khand peaks above Kedaroath, 21,695 uud 22,844 feet respectively, 
continued further west in a ridge to tho Bh&girathi crowned by a 
dozen peaks haviug an elevation of over 20,000 feet On the oastcrn 
elope of the Kunaling peaks above mentioned lie the great glaciers 
Bhagat Kharak and Satopant, which are the sources of the holy 
stream flowing by Badrinath, and on the western slope of the si. mo 
peaks lies the great glacier which gives the Gaumukh above Gan- 
gotri. To the north of Grangotri the peaks between it and tho 
Tibetan water-parting form a continuation of those at tho Maua 
pass : hero we have three peaks above 22,000 feet, throe aboro 

21.000, and three above 20,000 feet. So that in this magnificent 
cluster we bave of measured poaks four above 23,000 ; nine above 

22.000, eleven above 21,000, and eight above 20,000 feet aboye the 
level of the sea, in a tract about 26 miles from north to south and 
30 miles from east to west. 

The othjr groups of snowy peaks to which attontion has to be 

drawn, though in themselves of vastpropor- 
Minor froopr . . , 

tions, assume a secondary importance wliori 

compared with the groups which we have just described. Amongst 
them may be mentioned the Jamnotri group, including Bamlarpunclt 
to the west in Tibri and which is also a place of pilgrimage to 
the devout. The group includes one peak which rises above 
21,090 feet and three others exceediug 20,000 feet. Meal comes 
the ridge separating tho M&na from the Niti valleys culminating 
in K&met already mentioned and having five peaks from north to 
south with an altitude of 23,862 (Maua) 21,198, 20,094 (Kata ban), 
21,747, and 22,141 feet respectively. In eastern Kumaun, east of 
the Nanda-devi group, we have the Pancha-chuli group between 
the Gori and the Dhauli, with pouks'having an altitude from west 
to east of 22,661, 20,700, 20,783, 21,114 and 19,923 foot, and again 
the ridge to the north between the Dhauli and the Kuthi-Yankli 
marked by a number of peaks above 20,000 foet 'and culminating 
in the great peak of Yirgn&jnng above Budbi in Byans, having an 
elevation of 20,455 feet. The great clusters of snowy peaks divide 
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the great river basins from each other and the smaller groups 
divide sections of the great rirer basins from each other ; thus 
Nanda-devi separates the Kuli from the Ganges system ; tho 
Yirguajung and Paneha-chuli minor group separate affluents of 
the KAli from each other ; the Kamet minor ridge separates afflu- 
ents of the Alaknanda from eaoh other, whilst tho Badrio6th-Gan- 
gotri group separates the Alaknanda basin from that of the 
Bhdgirathi 1 . 

Wo shall now turn to the river basins, but as each of the more 

. important rivers has a separate notice onr 

Hirer basins. 1 

observations will be very brief. The Kali 

(7.0.) on the east has its true source in the Knthi-YAnkti (7.V.), 
which joins the KAlapAni (q.v.) river and takes the name of Kili. 
The Kuthi river has a south-easterly course to its junction with 
the K&li, when both turn suddenly south-west and attain a direc- 
tion nearly 'at right angles to the water-parting ridge. Next 
comes the Dhauli (q.v.) and then the Gori (q.v.) both with a simi- 
lar south-easterly direction meeting the Kali almost at right- 
angles. Next comes the Sarju (7.^) with a similar south- 
easterly course after taking its great bend at Bageswar. The 
minor streams which form affluents of these greater tributaries 
observo the same rule and fall into their principal streams at right 
angles to their course: such are the Gumti, eastern RAmgangaaud 
Ladhiya. The remotest feeders of the Alaknanda aro to be found 
in the Kiogadh or Laphkcl and Lauka streams rising at the foot of 
the Bklchha and Kingri-bingri passes. These run at right angles to 
the water-parting line, here running north, and join the eastern 
Dhauli at right angles and both pursue a course to the south-west 
along the north-western slope of the Nimda-devi cluster until checked 
by the Kamet ridge, round which it sweeps to the junction with the 
Vishnuganga (j.v.) at Vishnuprayfig, after which comes tho great 
bend almost due south as far as Karnpraydg. The Alaknanda 

1 The following arc the locul term* io common use for hills and moon- 
tains galli. uaflrow path or pa*s ; phdti or khdl, a mountain pass ; patMar, dkti wga, 
a stone 1 paidli, slate ; ddsi , qumfz or white-rock ; dhdra, a high mountain range ; 
danda, a ridge \ dh dr, a spTir ; ld*tx, a peak ; dhdk % open crest of a hill ; #, 

hot, fort or pcaked-crest of a hill ; tib a, a peak ; tibri, a small peak ; pdkka , side 
ef a hill ; kurkmra % bare side of a hill usually with a southern aspoct ; M, a 
prrclpice ; k*phmr, steep and rocky side of a hill ; hurdia, sloping side of a hilt 
ending In a precipice ; paira, landslip, atslaoche ; than, a mine ; china, a pass or 
gorge ; Aed, iUep side of a hill ; m or taiaa, a lawn, and HI, a ravine. 
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here receives the Pindar ( q.v .) almost at right angles on its left 
bank and takes a course south-west to Hard war, receiving the Man- 
dAkini (y.v.) and Dhagirathi (q.v.) on tho right bank. All these 
rivers run in oblique course to their junction with the main drainage 
channel. The JAdh-Ganga flowing at right angles from the Tibctau 
water-parting on the north is met by ther Bhifgirathi flowing at 
right angles from its water-parting on the east and tho united streams 
have a course for some distance south-west until they* aro turned 
again to the south-east. The minor river basins have beon sufficiently 
noticed already. If we roughly divide into four nearly equal parts 
the longitudinal range that extends across Kumaon and GarhwAI to 
the south of the Sarju and Pindar rivers, the most western end 
near Dtidatoli, the middle near Bhatkot and tho eastern near 
JAgeswar, and if we draw threo transverse lines from these points 
to the plains we shall roughly mark out the basin of tho Riimganga 
on the west and that of the Kosi on tho east. Tho western bound- 
ary of the RAmganga basin being conterrpinous with the eastern 
boundary of the Ganges system and the eastern boundary of the Kosi 
system being conterminous with the western boundary of the KAli 
system. The outer longitudinal range at a distance of ton to fifteen 
miles from the plains is broken through by the Kosi and Riimganga. 
The eastern portion of the ridgo turns the Ladhiya into tho KAli 
and the western portion turns the Nyarinto the Ganges. It would 
be unprofitable to follow all the minor ramifications, all of which 
are laid oat on the same plan, and what is true of the hills as a 
whole is true of each of tho component parts of each basin down 
to the smallest stream 1 * 

There aro no plains in Kumaon proper ; as a rule, tho base of 

_ one mountain touches the baso of the next. 

Waste lands. , . „ * 

leaving space only for a torrent between. 

Valleys some miles in length, but rarely so much as half a mile in 

•Ths following vocabulary will in some measure explain tbr local nomen- 
clature for the river systems :—gang/i is applied to any great river; nadi to a small 
riven $dr or gddh toe stream and its glen; gadhera or yadaa to a rirulct ; ramli 
(rao io the Dhibar) to one flowing only in the rains ; chhiro or thhinckar a, a water- 
fall; muguro or dhdron> an artificial spout of water; bhumko or chhoiyo, a spring ; 
jhadda, a river swamp io the Bktbar ; nduio, a covered well ; pokhur , a tank ; kkal, 
a pood ; tdl % a lake ; Ad/e (gil iu the Bhibar). a water-distributing channel from a 
caoal; frrfa, an embankment for a Atf/o; 'ekdpdmlo, dob or dobata aro small naulat not 
built up ; domdo or dumauta is the praydgo or confluence of two streams ; b*$ar, or 
bvgr, land lying along the bed of streams usually tbs sit# of a burning §hdL 
Gaa, X., chapter IV., pages 169-900. 
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breadth, exist in some parts of the district— the Baijnath valley ill 
Katyur, the Somcswar valley of tho Kosi, the valley of the Kali, 
These valleys are for tho most part undulating, and are usu- 
ally irrigated and highly cultivated. The Bh&bar tract is one long 
plain indented with spurs jutting out from the lower hills, and cul- 
tivated wherever irrigation can be practised. The waste lands of 
this tract are estimated at 500 square miles, and both here and in 
the lulls such encouragement 1ms been given to cultivators to 
bring fresh lands (naudbdd) under tillage that very considerable 
progress iu this direction has been made of late years. Cultnrable 
waste in Kuinaon, however, is neither extensive nor good of its 
kind ; nearly all the laud has been demarcated within the boundaries 


of some village or another, and but little remains unclaimed that 
can be made use of. In Garhwal, however, there are certain tracts 
reserved by Government which are said to he available for tea- 
plantations and the like, and information on this subject can be 
obtained from tho Senior Assistant Commissioner in charge of 
Garhwal at PAori. The Commissioner reports that, so far as Ku- 
maon is concerned, it would be hotter for an intending tea-planter 
to purchase a village with extensive pasturage ground than to 
attempt high cultivation on a small aroa, where manure iu sufficient 
quantity is not procurable. Small villages with large tracts of 
jungle attached might bo purchased iu Kali Kuinaou, Gangoli, 
J)hyanirau, find other parts. 

Communications in general are sufficiently noticed under the 


Commuuirations. 


article Gakuwa'l. The new railway from 
Bareilly to Naiui Tal must revolutionise the 


communications in the lower hills and make valuable tracts which 


the difficulty of carriage had rendered of little value. The follow- 
ing list of the roads*, imperial aud local, and the distances between 
places of some note with the aid of the map will give all the 
practical information required regarding roads in Kumaon : — 


Frgiu 

To 

Number ol 
nulcs. 

— 

Remark*. 

A! morn 

Imperial roads. 
Somcswar M 

ID 

Bridged. 

Somes* nr 


XI 


Ewarahat 

Giinai 

10* 

Partly bridged. 

Gnuii 

}iuu«idli4r 

175 

Not bridged. 

Kamuagiir 

Dhikult - 

i 

7 

Partly bridged. 
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l*rom 

To 

Number 

of 

nil lea. 

Remarks. 



Imperial roads. — (con- 






eluded ). 




Dbiknli 


Khan na ... 

nsv 

Bridged. 

Bhuiuakhet 


Dwaraliat 

in 


»• 

Ditto 


Havv.ilhjg 

lot 


«• 

A I in ora 


Lolrnghai ... 

fiat 

Partly budged 

Ba«iivn 


Ditto 

364 

Bridged. 

bohagliat 


Pithoragarh 

274 


Ditto. 

Almoru 

... 

Ditto 

65 

Partly bridged 

Chuning 

... 

DevidhurA 

15 

Bridged. 

Alniora 

... 

ll&ldwfcni ... 

42 


»» 

Kutngar 

... 

Naim Tal 

13 


»• 

A) morn 

... 

Ditto rici Khairua, 

314 


ti 

Nauii 1 al 

... 

Kaludhimgi 

16 


*» 

KaladhGugi 


(j.lljlll 

7 


»« 

Naim Tal 

... 

Lai-kua 

26 





Total imperial roads ... 

460} 









Sonic ''War 

... 

Bagenwar ... 

ir>» 

Bridged 

Daijnalh 

... 

Ditto 

13 

Partly bridged 

Someswnr 


Dw.irahat 

14 



Gan.'u 

.. 

Pnmiwakhal 

'i 



Ditto 


Masi 

n 


Bridged. 

Masi 


Nmui-kbct 

■M 


Partly budged. 

Ditto 

... 

Dwmahul 

164 



Ditto 

... 

lllr.ki) asnin 

I2t 

Bridged. 

Bbikiyasain 

... 

Muhin 

oy 

Partly bridged. 

Muhin 

... 

Dikliuli (iron-budge), 

6t 

N<>1 bi nlgcd. 

Jvhairna 

... 

Uunikhet 

>fi» 


Bi id god. 

Raiiikhet 


Dwimhat 

14 


• t 

Champawat 


l’harka 

H 


Sot bridged 

Alniora 

... 

Lageswar 

27 


Partly bridged 

Naya Thai 

... 

Ditto 

3V | 


Not bridged 

Bemnag 

... 

Alniora ... 

434 

Pai ily bridged. 

Nava Thai 


Fithoragarh 

25 


Not bridged. 

Asicot 


Ditto 

30 


Partly bridged. 

.Jhulaghut 

... 

Ditto 

li 


Not bridged. 

llhu wait 

• •• 

Ilium Tal 

6 


Ditto 

... 

Jyuli 

1 7 


i» 

Baitalghat 


Banikhrt ... 

16 


t» 

i )} arighit 


Uanuhet 

U 


Bridged. 

llawnlhag 

... 

Baun ••war via Binsar, 

2f 


Partly bridged 

Ragesuar 

... 

R.ipkot 

14 


•i 

liawalbig 

... 

'I.ikiita ... 

• 12 


Not bridged. 

M ulifin 


Maicbula 

7 


Partly bridged. 

Kapkot 

... 

] Pmd.iri 

37 

1 


Ditto 

... 

j Mun\van ... 

40 



Milam 

... 

i Ditto 

40 



*J hal 

... 

| Aakot 

24 



J>itto 

... 

, 7 « iam 

14 


B h o t i j a ptlh » 

Ditto 


ripalta. 

5 


bridged over the 

Ben mug 


! Cliaukori 

9 


larger itreama. 

A*koL 

. . . 

i Mun^vaii 

30 



Ditto 

... 

| Dnrtn.t 

56 



Ditto 

... 

j Hj 5n« ... 

58 



Ditto 


j Cii.iudina 

63 

d 




| Tot. il milea of local 






I r«»a«U 

818 
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Routes in Kutnaon. 


Stage. 


Distance. 

Remarks 

1. Almoka to Pirdari. 




Takula ... 


15 

Baniya, bungalow. 

B&geiwar 

... 

11 

Ditto. 

Kapkot ... 

... 

13 

Ditto. 

Lwirkhet 

... 

9 

Ditto. 

Dbakuri ... 

... 

7 

Ditto. 

Khati 


7 

Ditto. 

Diwili .. 


6 

Ditto. 

Phurkiya 

... 

5 

Ditto. 

Pindari ... 

Ml 

3 

Ditto. 

9. Almoka to Milam. 




Kapkot ... 


40 

As in No 1. 

Khirbugr 

... 

4 


2£h4uia m, ... 

... 

8 

Baniya. 

Tcjainbugr ... 

... 

8 

Ditto. 

Jim ... ... 

... 

10 


Munsy4ri 

... 

13 

Ditto. 

Nilum Tbalkot 

... 

8 


Kargin ... 

... 

8 


Bo*uJiy4r ... 

. . 

ft 


Martoh-Laspa 

... 

10 


Milam 

... 

9 

Bbotiya shop. 

3 ALMORA TO riTHOSAOAlil. 
Panuwa Naula ... 

1ft 

Baniya, bungalow. 

Maim ... ... 


11 

Ditto 

Gangoli Ilat 


*■* 

Ditto 

B4ns 

... 

11 

Ditto. 

Pithornhgarb 


n 

Baniya. 

JhGlagbat 

Ml 

u 

l. Milam to Tidet. 




Milam ... IM 

Ml 

131 

At in No. 9. 

Shelling ... 

• •• 

7 

Bad road, gradual ascent. 

Tojmlunga M 

Ml 

9 

Cross Untadhura. 

Kyung.'.r... 


9 

A croM Jainti pass 

lhajang... 

... 

6 

Huudes on rood to Gyanima. 

5. I'lTIlOBAGARH TO DaBMA. 
Salgarh .. 

10 

Road good. 

Askot (Dcwal) ... 

... 

13 

Desceut to Charneagar, short 

Baluwukot 


10 

steep ascent, then descant to 
Dcwal. 

Descent to Gori. crossed by saiga 

Dhirchuhi 

• •• 

9 

along right bank of K4li. 

Road pretty good, fairly level. 

Kelagir ... 

... 

8 

Houses left at J6ma. 

Kbugulli... 


7 

Ascent to Khela : descent to Dhau- 

Dur ... # 


7 

li river. 

Cross the river several times and 

Selaghat ... ... 

• at 

7 

ascend by Sobula. 

Descent to river and upright 

Go ... m 


• 

bank erasing glacier. 

Cross river at Go. 

Khlvnling ... 

M« 

6 

Take firewood from Go. 

Dawai ... ... 

• M 

. 8 

In Hnndea. 
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Stage. 

Distance. 

Remarks. 

8. Pitsoraoaib to Stans. 



Relagir ... 

MS 

... 

60 

As in preceding. 

Sosa 

P— 

... 

8 

Ascent tn Kela then very steep 





descent to ascent from Dhsnlt 





bridge to Dhanidltar. 

Galagir ... 

— 

M . 

10 

Undulating, descent. 

Hajangir 

••• 

... 

8 

Steep ascent and descent over 





Nirpanh a lull. 

Budhi ... 

... 

... 

8 

Bad mad with »tcpa in placet. 

Garbiya ... 

... 


4 

Anatigoineuts tot crossing poises 





mode here. 

Kilapfni... 

... 

... 


Up eastern branch of Kill. 

Domkung 



... 

Foot of jLfpu paas. 

Taklakbar 


... 

... 

H unde s. 

7. Almora to Askot. 



Dbawalchioa 

... 

... 

131 

Baniya. 

Lnkhtoli ... 

• •• 

... 

121 

Ditto. 

Be mi nig ... 

• •• 

... 

u* 

Ditto. 

Butter ... 



10 

Ditto. 

Hit 


t§# 

10 


Askot 

... 

... 

6 1 



Ollier routes are as follows : — 


From 


To 


Miles. 

From 

1 Tl 

i 


| 

s 

Fithoragarh 

... 

Jhulagbat 


14 

Almora 

12 1 1 to ... 

' Biigeswar 
j r lhal 

... 

2 ; 

80 

Ditto 

... 

Almora 


£5 

Ditto ... 

I Kapkot 

••• 

41 

Ditto 


Thai 

... 

•»1 

1 )ir to ... 

1 Funlnri 

... 

77 

Ditto 

... 

Aakot 


21} 

Ditto ... 

1 .S'* in# m»ar 

• M 

181 

Ditto 

... 

Miam 


64 

Ditto ... 

| Khnirna 


20 

Ditto 

... 

Cliaudans 


57J 

Ditto ... 

1 Itimpir 


19 

Ditto 

... 

Darina 

... 

4G} 

Ditto ... 

l)«:ri.list 

... 

28 

Ditto 

... 

Kela 



Ditto ... 

i Gnnai 

••• 

38 

Thai 

... 

Askot 


16 

Ditto ... 

1 )rvi(lli(jra 

Ml 

30 

Ditto 

... 

Harcchhfna 

... 

45 

Ditto 

l*y ura 


7 

Ditto 

... 

Bageswar 

Tejam 


32 

Drvidliura . 

l’liirkiva 

... 

12 

Ditto 

... 

... 

1 J 

h uin i Tal ... 

R'linbugh 

... 

II 

Ganai 

... 

Bhikiya 


2(1 

Ditto .. 

N.ildwani 

... 

18 

Ditto 

... 

Drghat 

... 

17 

Dr to ... 1 

Kaladhfingi 


16 

D»ghit 

... 

Mini 

... 

6 

Ditto ... 

hiiunagar 

... 

32 

Bageswsr 

... 

Huwilhig 

... 

21 

Dil'o 

K Inurna 

... 

11 

Ditto 

... 

So'ue^war 

... 

15 

D‘tto .. 

It'imgar 


IS 

Ditto 

... 

Haijnath 


12 

Ditto . . 

Bliim ill 


12 

Ditto 

... 

G wild.im 

... 

20 

Difro ... 

Rinikhet 

... 

28 

Someswar 

... 

M ajhkali 

... 

134 

l 2 ii r o ... 

Pyurn 


25 

Dn to 

... 

Dwirabst 


14 

Ditto 

Moradabad 


84 

Ditto 


Baijnath 

... i 

12 

Bilim F ;&1 .. 

HaniM* 

... 

5 

Rinikhet 

... 

0 wiiahit 

... i 

14 

Dliu .. 

Hamg jr 

i 

... | 

0 

Diuo 

... 

Khait na 

1 

... | 

12 

i Lohii^i.it ... 

Ptborngarh 


27 

Ditto 

... 

Betalpliat 


17 

Ditto 

Plm ki) a 

... | 

0 

Gurji\ ,i 

... 

A1 nil an 

... 

6 

Cb.irnp iwfli, 

Phai ki\a 

Ml j 

0 

Bar rodeo 

•*# 

Banbasa 

... 

in 

Ditto ... 

JLolingiiat 


6 

Ditto 

— 

Chorgaliya 


22 

Dmo ... 

Biruideo 

j 

34 


53 
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The climate varies according to the elevation, from the auffocat- 
ing and deadly sultriness of the Bb&bar to 
the perennial snow of the Himalaya. At 
Almora in the slimmer months the thermometer reads about 80° 
10 86° in the shade and at Naiui Til from 75° to 82®. During the 
coldest part of the winter months Almora has an average of about 
40° and Naini Til about 32°, but it is not unpleasant and the bright 
sun renders the cold little felt. Taking the average rainfall for the 
years 1800-61 to 1870-71, the records show sixty inches, but it 
naturally varies very much in localities but a few marches distant 
from each other. Naini Tal receives double the rainfall that Almora 
has owing to its situation on the southern face of the Gigar range, 
which attracts the rain-clouds and precipitates their moisture. 
The following table shows the rainfall for eleven years in in- 
ches 



As a rule do month in the year passes without rsio failing in some part of the 
district. The rainy season commences about the middle of June and lasts up to 
the end of September. A winter fall of a few days' duration occurs in January, 
which becomes suow on the hills and rain in the valleys. Some years i>ass 
without any snow : the natives consider that they have reason to expect a snowy 
season every third year at all elevations above 5,000 feet. When it falls, it never 
lies but ou the mountain-tops and ridges, and not even there except they be very 
lofty or deusely covered with forests. On the Gigar range, which rises on the 
southern frontier to an elevation of between 7,000 and 8,000 feet, snow occasional- 
ly lies so late as the middle of May. There does not appear to hare been any sys- 
tematically accurate observations respecting the limit of perpetual congelation, 
except those taken by General Strachey. From these it appears that the heights 
crowned with perpetual snow extend from the 77th to the 81st degree of cast 
longitude, and are confined within a belt of thirty* five miles in breadth, between 
the 30tb and 32nd degrees of north latitude. 1 

1 Oo the controversy as to the limits of perpetuftt snow see Hutton, CoL 
J. N.li. IV,*75;J. A. S. Ben. VIII, 1S1 (Webb); XVIII, 287, 286, 894, 954 ; 
XVI, 794 ; XVU (2) 203 ; XIX, 289 (Strachey). 
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Tbe result* of his observations furtlier show that the snow limit which veslst* 
the effect of summer, recedes to a higher altitude on the northern or Tibetan 
slope of the mountains than on the southern or Indian aide, having an elevation 
on the former of 18,500 feet, while on tho latter it is permanent!/ maintained at 
about 15,500 above the sea-level. From the oloee of the periodical raius to the 
beginning of February, the atmosphere is wonderfully transparent and btilli&nt, 
so that the seeming distance of objects is far less than the real. From the begin- 
ning of March, the distant peaks of the Himalaya become daily obscured by 
cloud* about noon; and though this effect is frequently cleared away for a short 
time by transient fall* of rain, it generally increases with tbe increasing heat of 
the season, until the haze becomes impenetrable to vision at the distance of a mile. 
This obscuration of atmosphere is not attributable solely to aqueous vapour, but 
appears to be tbe result also of duat, a* the high westerly wind prevailing at the 
time ia harsh and dry, and during the nights, which are calm and hasy, vegetables, 
and other objects exposed to the air, become covered with a light earthy matter. 
The malaria which produces such an effect In the Taril extends into the depress- 
ed rich valleys on the bauks of rivers, and generally into all places of low eleva- 
tion. Captain Herbert says : “ In the beds of the different rivers there arc, as 
might be expected, various spots of a limited extent and of sufficient evenness of 
surface to be always objects of interest to the cultivator, though from tbeir 
smallness scarcely entitled to the denomination of valleys. These spots generally 
occur in an advanced part of the rivers 9 course t and being, therefore, the lowest 
places in the mountains, are necessarily the hottest, in general they are 
fertile, yet are all considered more or less unhealthy, particularly at the breaking 
up of the rains ; and when narrower than usual, so notoriously subject to the 
meal or jungle-fever as to be entirely neglected : Instances occur in the beds of tho 
Sarju and Kill : but where the width is rather greater, or the surrounding moun- 
tains not too lofty, they form the most populous, the most productive, and the 
mast beautiful spots within the mountains ” The character of the climate of 
Kuiqaon by Traill is decidedly unfavourable, and he gives a very formidable list 
of diseases as resulting from ita influence - fevers, remittent and .ntrrmittcnt, con- 
tagioua and typhus exhibiting the remarkably rapid and malignm * features of tbe 
plague ; small-pox, rheumatism, severe in character and common in its attacks ; 
cutaueoua diseases, universal} mortal or serious affections of tbe bowels, spleen, and 
lungs; dropsy and stone. Goitre or bronchocele is also prevalent in some places. 
Bee, however, under 1 Medical' further on. Kumaon il subject to earthquakes. 
McClelland records eight that occurred between 1531 and 1835. The most severe 
was that of 1803. which destroyed many temples and booses. In 1851 one caused 
considerable damage at Almora; in 1871 a shock was felt at Naini Tal and again 
in 1880 an earthquake was, probably, the immediate cause of the disastrous land- 
slip of Shat year. 

The productions of tho district — animal, vegetable, and mineral 
— have been noticed in the preceding volumes and need not be re- 
ferred to here: 80 we shall prooeed at once to tbe people and the 
local fiscal history, including tenures and village administration, 
also the income of the district from land-revenue, excise and 
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stamps and the medical and educational statistics which hare not 
been before noticed. 

In 1821, Mr. Traill estimated the population of Knmaon, at 6*5 

per house, to amount to 164.000 souls. 

Population. 

The next enumeration took place in 1852, 
when the total population was shown as 360,011 souls (169,808 
females), of whom 81,796 were boys. Next comes the enamera* 
tton at settlement during 1863-68, which shows a total population 
numbering 394.922 souls, of whom 118,943 were men, 89,935 were 
boy 8, aud 186,044 were females, giving an increase of 9‘2 per 
cent, over the enumeration of the previous decade. The figures do 
not apparently include the Bh&bar portion, for, comparing the total 
of the census records of "1872 with the portion recorded ns appli- 
cable to Knmaon of the settlement report, the figures for the latter 
are 406,042 souls, of whom 213,975 (97,268 boys) were males and 
192,067 were females. The figures for the whole of Kumaon, in- 
cluding the BhAbar, for the same yeAr were 432,576 (20), 677 
females). In 1881 the population of the whole of Kumaon num- 
bered 493, 611 souls, of whom 232,587 were females. Distributed 
according to religion there were 479,948 Hindus (228,268 females); 
11,261 MusnlmAns (3,750 females) ; Christians 2,646 (663 females), 
Buddhists, 87 (43 females), and Jainas, 103. There were 5,148 
villages with 70,245 houses and three towns with 2,719 houses, the 
urban population numbering 19,950 souls. The occupations of the 
mab'B (261,054* will be noticed hereafter; but the fact that 150,704 
were recorded as agriculturists and 12,423 as labourers suffi- 
ciently stamp Kumaon as being pre-eminently an agricultural 
district 

Tie population of Kumaon f 493,64 1 ) and GarhwAl (345,629) 
numhei 839,270 souls, and of these 823,134 are Hindos, 13,338 
are MusalmAns, and 2,798 are Christians. Bnt very few of the 
MusalmAus and Native Christians are native* of the hills, and for, 
practical purposes the entire population of these hills may be classed 
as Hindu. They mAy be further sub-divided into (1) the abori- 
ginal or at least long settled tribes of Khasiya Brahmans and R4j- 
puts and their followers, the Dorns; (2) the Hindu immigrants 
from the plaius belonging to all classes ; (3) the Tibetan immigrants 
in the Lhotva tracts ; and (i) mixed classes. It is more convenient 
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for at to follow the usual division into Brahmans, RAjpnts, Baniyas 
and others, and commencing with the Brahmans we find them re* 
_ . corded as numbering 108.283 souls in Ku- 

B rah mans. 

maun in 1872, of whom a numerous list is 
given. Those sub-divisions numbering over one thousand members 
each are Bhats, 2,494; Gujrdtis, 1,003; Joshis, 6,557; KabdwAls, 
2,716; Kanaujiyas, 17,208; Khatkholas, 1,072; MaharAshtras, 
2,496; PAndes, 4,780; SArasutis, 6,703; Tiwaris, 3,641 ; and unspe- 
cified, evidently including the Khasiyas, 44,122. The census of 
1881 shows 204,994 Brahmans without further distinction. 
Amongst the immigrants may be noted the Pants, PAndes, Joshis, 
TewAris, UpAdhyas and Pathaks. 

The Pants ascribe their origin to Maharashtra or the MahrAtha 
(Konkan) country. They belong to the BhAradvAj, ParAsara and 
Vasishta gotrat and the Mddbyandiniya sdkha . The Pants state that 
^ ^ some twenty-one generations ago their an- 

cestor Jaideo came to Kumaon and obtained 
from the RAja of the time a grant of Uparora in Gangoli. In the 
tenth generation his descendants divided into four branches, named 
after Sharm, Srinuth, NAthu and BhAudAs. Sharm became a phy- 
sician, SrinAth the sprit ual preceptor of the Rdja, NAthu a teacher 
of PanrAnik tbeolog y and Bhaudds a soldier. The last mentioned 
acquired in camp aod court a habit of eating flesh like his Khasiya 
soldiers anti his descendants retain the custom. But the others con- 
fined themselves to vegetable food, as their prest.it representatives 
do, and even oblige their wives who come from flesh-eating clans, 
like the TiviAris and Joshis, to do the same. The BharadvAj Pants 
intermarry with Triputho or TiwAris, Joshis and Pandes. They 
rarely marry Pants of the two other gotras and their customs and 
habits and manner of eating and drinking resemble those of other 
hill Brahmans. Their favourite object of worship is the Vaishnavi 
SAkti. The Sharmis are found in Uparora or Uprnrha in patti 
BarhAon, Kumulta, JAjut, Agar, Chkakhata, Dhari, Malannj and 
Bairati ; the SriuAthns in Tildri, PAudekhola and AgarAon ; 
the NAthuis in DubhAlkhet, Jiuli and Silauti, and the BhandAsia in 
Sytinarakot, Garaun, Bhatgaon, Dhanauli and Khatanli. The moat 
remarkable of the Bhdudusis was Purukhoftam Pant, the general 
who won Sira for Rudra Chand and lost his life in an attempt on 
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GarhwAl . 1 They say that his arms are still concealed in un 
inaccessible cave on the precipice near Sfrakot. His descendant, 
Rudradatta, is the native gentleman to whom ] am most indebted 
for my notes on local matters in Kumaon. The ancestor of the 
Vasisht gotra } SAbhu by name, is said to have come from Doti about 
the same time as Jaideo. They are found principally in Agar&on, 
Walna and Kurkoti. The Vashisht and Parasara Pants cat flesh 
and intermarry with the same castes as the BhAradvAj Pants, whose 
customs and worship theirs too resemble. The Mnnkoti Rajas of 
Gangoli chose their principal servants from amongst these Pants . 3 

The PAndes are said to have come from Kot Kangra and from 
the plains. The latter obtained employment as rxiBoyas or superin- 
tendents of the RAja’s food arrangements and the former as purohits 
or spiritual directors. The gotras are the Gautam, BhAradvAj, 
Vatsa-BbArgava, Kasyapa, Parasara, Ac.; 
the pravara is Tripravara and Pancbpravara 
and the sdkha Madhyandimya. They marry with the Joshis, LohA- 
nis, Pants, PAthaks, Tiwaris, Kauy&ls and others. Sometimes 
they marry in thoir own clan, but not in the same gotta. Many of 
their sub-divisions are named affcor the villages received by their 
ancestors to hold free of revenue. Some oat animal food and some 
do not, and all are worshippers of Siva, Vishnu and their Saktis. 
They appear to have come to Kumaon at about the same time the 
Pants came and were employed with the Biahts and Joshis by Som 
Chand . 3 The Muduliya Piindcs of the Kanatijiya sub-division were 
kAmdArs or courtiers. The ancestor of the Gautam PAndes came 
from Kangra in the time of Thohar Chand and are found in PAnde- 
khola, ChhAmi, Hit and ChhachAr. They worship the Kotkangra 
Devi from J wAlamnkhi and were favourites with Rndra Chand. The 
founder of the Vatsa-BhArgava gotra , by name Brahma, came to 
Kumaun from Kangra as physician to SonsAr Chand, from whom 
he received PArkoti, and hence the name P&rkotiya often given to 
this branch.* Six generations after Brahma, came MAgh P&nde, 
who had five sons : — Kolu, whose decendants settled in Sira; Dasa- 
rath, who settled in Majhera; Devi Ballabh, who emigrated to Anfip- 
shahr in the Bolaudshahr district ; Balmik, who remained in PAr- 
koti, and Kunwar, who settled in Shor. The BhArad?aj gotra came 
1 Qas. XL Ml, H4. • Ibid, 49i f 817, §37. ® Gas. XI , 801. 
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from the plains tad call themselves Kanaujiyas. They are also 
called Semaltiyas or Shimaltiyas from the village of that name, 
which is also derived from Sresthamandala, the kitchen, their office 
being that of ratoya or purveyor and cook. They are now found 
in Pachira, ChhAmi, Pichhauri, M&nili and Semalti and furnish 
priests to the temple of Triyugi in Bageswar. The KAsyapa gotra 
olaims descent from two Kanaujiya Brahman*, brothers named 
8inha and Narsinha, who took service with a Khasiya Raja as pu- 
rohit and ratoya respectively. The decendants of Sinha are found 
in Bairti, Bhadkot, GanwAr, Khargoli and Pfpalt&nda in PAli, and 
those of Narsinha in PAudegaon, Silauti, Burakheri, Basgaon and 
Pdlari in the ChhakhAta parganah. BhawAnipati Pande of Bairti 
distinguished himself in the persecutions under Kalyun Chand. 1 

The Joshis, though hardly rauked as Brahmans in the plains, 
have attained in the hills by long prescription a claim to be consi- 
dered Brahmans and intermarry with Pants, Pandes, Tiwidis and 
others. They are by occupation astrologers 
and horoscope-makers, but large numbers 
now chiefly affect government servico or agriculture. The census 
of 1872 shows over 16,000 of them in the North-Western Provinces 
arranged amongst 1 other castes ’ and some 4,000 under * Brahmans/ 
so that their position in the plains is very ill-defined ; they have 
several gotrai, — GArgya, BhAradvAj,Upamanyu, KAsyapa,and Angi- 
ras. They belong to the MAdhyandinfya eakha and claim to be of the 
Kanaujiya division. Their practices are much like those of the 
claus with whom they intermarry. The Garggotri Joshis claim 
descent from Sudbanidhi, who was one of the Chautara Brahmans 
employed by Som Chand. 8 He i% said to have been a Chaube (!) 
of Dundiakhera in Oudh. Their principal occupation ever since 
bas been Government service and they accept neither gifts nor 
offerings of food on the occasion of ceremonies unless from relatives. 
They are now found in JhijAr, Shilakhola, Digoli, KotuAlgaon, 
Kallaun, and Oligaon, They assume to themselves the title of diuodn 
The Angiras Joshis claim descent from a Pande of Khor in Kanauj, 
who came to Kumaon on a pilgrimage to BadrinAth and then 
obtained employment as an astrologer and the village of Seren in 
KatjiU) free of revenue. From thenoe his descendants spread over 
> Oaa.II, *84, 188. 1 Oas. II. *08. 
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the district to Galli, Sarp, Chaura, M4ia, Kapkot, Gankot, Kba- 
kholi, Hineti, Khari, Paly lira, Mahinaci and to Sfasinoli in Garb- 
w41. They continued for a long time to perform simple priestly 
functions, bat in the troubles which arose on the acoession of Trimal 
Chand 1 in 1626A.D., they succeeded in obtaining a share of state 
offices and have never since failed to be represented in government 
service. Service and agriculture are the occupations of the division to 
the present day. They also call themselves diiedn *. The Joshis of the 
Upamanyu gotta claim descent from a Misra of Diptiya. They say 
that some of his descendants became P&udes and those that devoted 
themselves to astrology became Joshis. Birbhadra of this division 
obtained employment from the Bisht usurpers in 1726, and was the 
first of them to attain to any notoriety, 8 but having once tasted the 
sweets of power they concerned themselves in nearly all the conspi- 
racies of the last century and Buffered severely at the hands of Sib 
Deo* in 1760. They have also a strong prediction for government 
service and called themselves diw&nt. They are also known as Danya 
or Dhunya Joshis from their principal village. The Joshis of the 
Bh4radv4j gotra make their ancestor come from Jhosi near Allah- 
abad, who after marrying a daughter of Sivaclmnd Tiwiri settled 
down in Silagaou village, whence his descendants are called Silw4ls. 
Those that live at Chintf-khan and Darhy&l are named after those 
villages. Tho poorer members of the Qangoli Joshis still practise 
astrology, as indeed do all. There is no real evidence that they 
came from the plains ; but if they did, they are a remarkable exam- 
ple of a caste hardly considered as being on the outskirts even of 
Brahmans in the plains having attained to such a respectable posi- 
tion in the hills which they still maintain by the intelligence and 
energy of their representatives. For the last two centuries they 
have been the master movers in all intrigues and have mono- 
polised to a great extent all the valuable government appointments 
and possess an influence second to none and which haa to be oare- 
fully adjusted by the administration. 

Tiw4ris or Tripathis or Trip4this f the Ty4ris of Garhw41, all 
claim descent from Sri Chand, a Gujr4thi 
Brahman who came to Champiwat some 
four or five hundred years ago and emigrated thence to Khagmara 
1 Ibid, IS9. 1 Gas. XI. 511 » Ibid , Its 
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on the Almora hill, 1 where his decendanfcs were found when 
the Chands removed to Almora in 15G3 A.D. These Tiw&ris 
belong to the Gautama gotra, Kauthami idkha } Tripravara 
pravara , and are called Agnihotri Brahmans. They marry with the 
Joshi, Pant, Pandc, Lohani, Bbatt, Kanyul, Upareti, Up&dbya and 
Thaplyal divisions, not of the same gotra. Tlioir principal occupation 
is agriculture and they are also found as priests and teachers, and 
many enjoy considerable grants free of revenue, especially the 
family of N&niyan Tiwari, who saved the life of Baz Bahadur Chand 
when a child. They are chiefly Suktas or Saiv&s and Vaislmavas, 
and some worship the one God and do not bow to idols. Certain 
clans such as the Bameta, Dbohy&I, Pokhariva, Balutiva and other 
Kdnagotri Brahmans claim to belong to the Tiwuris, and though in 
some cases they intermarry, they are not generally acknowledged. 
Most of them are agriculturists and till their own lands or take 
service 

The Up&dhyas are of the Bhuradv&j gotra and claim to be des- 
cendants of Sri Ballnbh of Kanauj, from 
U ptdhjas. _ . r , . . , . , J 

whom the Lohanasept is descended. They 

are of the M&dhyandiniya sdkha and Tripr&vara prdoara and inter- 
marry with Tripithis, Joshis, Pants, Pandas and Bliatts. They are 
orthodox in their religious observances. Several other subdivi- 
sions call themselves Upadhyaa, such as the Brahmapuriya who 
live in Brahmapura; Myanuliyas of Mydnuli ; Julia of Jul vil- 
lage and Haribolas from the first ejaculation of the jap in the 
morning prayer. 

Many stories are told of Sri Ballabh. One told mo bv Rudra- 
datta Pant relates how Sri Ballabli lived on the Kalmattiya hill near 
Almora and could get no wood there ftom the people in charge 
of the Rdja'a stores, so he took ont iron from the house and made 
a fire with it and the ashes remain and make the hill black ; 
the faot being that there is a good deal of impure plumbago in the 
soil. Srf Ballabh was called in consequence of this * Lohahomi ’ 
or ‘ iron-sacri fleer/ now Lob4ni. He received Loh&ni, Satrili and 
Earurha in jigt*. The last village had no water, and bis wife 
bad to bring it up from a distance below* One day, being 
wearied, she placed the water-vessel on her head instead of carrying 
1 CftL XI, 534, 539,357. 

54 
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it in her hand and when she met her husband he said “ Now 
that you have put the water-vessel on your head its contents 
are of no use for my service.” His wife was annoyed at this and 
replied: — “If that be the case you had better go and draw the 
water yourself.” The husband replied : — “ I will ask the idol, but 
be not surprised if you see the water coming.” He then pulled 
up some kusa grass and called on his deity, when the water at once 
came. The woman could not restrain herself and called out ‘ Aai, 
hai,' so that nine-tenths of the supply intended disappeared, but 
the rest remains iu Sri Ball&bh’s dhdra at Karurha. His descend- 


ants are also found in KAnde and are called KundyAls, and in 
Tltapla, Jharkot, Kotagaon, Bheta and Kkarhi. Many of them 
call themselves PAudes, other than the P Andes of Pundekhola 
already noticed. The LohAnis like the others now chiefly occupy 
themselves with agriculture, service and priestly functions and are 
lor the most'p&Tt, like the other hill Brahmans, Suktas. 

The PAthaks beloug to tho BharadvAj, ►Simdilya and KAsyapa 
ootras ; Aladhvandiniya sdklta and Trinra- 

ruthakfl. J J 

vara nnu Fauchpravura pravaras, ihe Kas- 
yapa branch declare that their ancestor, KamalahAr, came from 
Banaranpali in Oudh and took service with tho Alunkoti UAjas of 
Gangoli. 1 The Sandilya branch call their ancestor Jamirdhan, who 
c&ine from Thancsar and obtained a village in jdgir still held by 
them. The PAthaks marry with Pants, PAudes, Josbis, Tiwaris 
and Bhatts, and are now chief!) Laids^ traders, servants or cultiva- 
tors. The FAIyAls call themselves a branch named after Fdli \il- 
l ft ge. The Dugdl or DurgpAl Brahmans 
are of the BharadvAj golra and Madhyan- 
diuiya sdkha . They say that they came from Kan&uj in the time 
of the Katyuris and have marriage connections with Bishts, Lo~ 
hauis, PAtanis, TripAthis and others. They worship the orthodox 
deities, they eat animal food and follow the occupations of cultiva- 
tors, service, reciting the Vedas and Puranas, and in former times 
were inoculators and now vaccinators. The MathpAls or Marh- 
wals aro of the Bame sakha and gotra as the preceding and of the 
Tripravara pracara. They say that two Bhatts, Madhu and SyAma, 
came on a pilgrimage to Badrinath lrom the Dakhin They were 

1 Get. XU, 
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so skilled in the mysieries of astrology as to be able to describe in 
a horoscope the features and sex of the unborn child of the Raja 
and tell all its future. Wheu the child was born all the marks predict- 
ed were found on it, and the Rfija gave the brothers the village of 
Qhnsila in jdgir. Some of their dccendants became JosMs and 
others became Bhatts and settled in other villages. Badrinftth 
at DwAra Hit was served by Budbini Brahmans, who, neglecting 
theiif duties, were expelled by Trimal Cband , 1 who also placed 
these Bhatts in charge of the temple, and they enjoy the endow- 
ments to the present day. From being in charge of a ninth they 
are called Math wills. They marry with Harbola, Brahmapuriva, 
Paneuro, FulyAl, PnjAri, Kashmiri and Dugiil Brahmans and 
represent the better class of Khasiya Brahmans. They practice 
astrology, and physic, and also take to service and husbandry. 
Many do not worship idols and the majority are Vaishnavas. 

Bhatts belong to the BhAradvuj, Upamanya, ViavAmitra, and 
Kasynpa yofras, the MAdhyandinfya *dkha 
and Tripravara pravara. Some follow the 
Rig and others the Yajnr-Veda. They say that they were former- 
ly called Bhatta-AchArya and came here in the time of Abhaya 
Cband* : othors say that they came from the Dravira country in 
Bhislima 1 Chand’s reign, and others again that many generations 
ago two brothers, Sri and liar, came to Kumaon and entorod a 
RAja’s service and from that time were named after the villages 
they occupied Bharua, Kaphuli, Dhankota. Ddlakoti and Matk- 
pil. These septs, though belonging to the sa* ic gotra } intermarry, 
but the better off take wives from Pants, Fandcs and Joshis and 
the lower classes from NAnagotri Brahmans. They represent the 
MahAbrahman of the plains in ftineraj ceremonies and take the 
food and offerings up to tho eleventh day . 4 Also at an eclipse 
when people bathe and make presents, the Bhatts receive them, 
also when the astcrisim and planets arc worshipped and the gift 
of a pony, buffalo or goat is made. Otter Brahmans do not receive 
gifts of animals unless they be cows. They receive gifts of coin 
called dafohitia on occasions of domestic ceremonies, such as mar- 
riage, naming a child , 5 investiture with the sacred thread, Ac. 
They arc also cultivators and make and sell sweetmeats, and the 
1 Gss XI. 660 * M4 t sni. * /fcW, 599. • /M, 917* 1 /6iV,899. 
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latter is their principal occupation near towns. The PnjAris or 
temple-priests are for the most part Kha- 
siyas or the offspring of soi-duant celibates 
of any religious fraternity. Any Brahmans may adopt the profession! 
although it is apparently despised as much as it was in the days of tho 
Manavas. The Puj&ris are in fact of the lowest class and include both 
Brahmans and Rshatriyas. To the latter belong the RAwats so nn- 
meions in GarhwAl aud the Tapasis. Some can give no account 
of their lineage, knowing only that their reputed fathers have been 
from time immemorial temple-priests. Others ascribe their origin 
to Pandas or temple-priests of K&m&ksha Devi in Kangra and 
others call themselves Bbatts, Panda# and TiwAris. The Brahman 
PujAris intermarry with the same class and the RAjput PujAris 
with BAjpnts. A Pujari is not too proud when necessity arises to 
plough or enter service, but he, as a rule, lives on the offerings 
made at temples and on the proceeds of the glebes attached to such 
buildings. He almost iuvariably bears a bad character. The Pan- 
das or temple-priests of JAgeswar are called 

Pandas of J ages war. _ * mt , 

Baru'as or Daroraa. They say that they 
were Bbatts of Beuares who came bore in the reign of Raja UdyAn 
Chand, 1 but the more common and accepted statement is that they 
are the descendants of a Dakhini Bhatt who came with the JAugamas 
placed hore by Sankara Achsrya. 2 This Bhatt married the daughter 
of a Khasiya Brahman, and their offspring were called BAtuks, and 
hence Baroras or Baruas. They marry with Amolas, Dingrias, 
ChftbAlis, Chagethas, Pulyals, and BughAnas. They cultivate 
the temple lands and also engage iu agriculture ou their 
own account. Only 77 were recorded under this name in the 
census of 1872. 

The lists give some 250 septs of Khasiya Brahmans, of whom 
the majority are cultivators and plough 
themselves. They worship sometimes Siva 
and Vishnu, but chiefly Bhairava, the more common forms of the 
SAktis aud the village deities. It would be useless to give a iist 
of their names, whicb-are chiefly derived from the villages in which 
they live. Some claim common origin with plains Brahmans : thus 
the ShAranis, DobhAls, Gahtyuris, Kenyan is, and Garwols, say 
1 Gu. XI., M7. - ■ IM, 7 SO. 
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that they were originally Tiwdris ; the Muuwulis that they were 
Chaubea ; the Papanois that they were Upretis of Doti; the Chau- 
nils that they were Chaubes of Muttra who settled in Manili in 
K41i Kumaou and took the title P4nde, and their present namo 
on emigratin': to Chauni : the Kutharis call themselves Pants ; 
the Ghushuris, Daurhas, Shanwals, and Dhunilas call themselves 
PAndes; the Laimdaris, Chavanrals, Phuloriyas, Oliyns, Nauiyals, 
Chaudasis, Dalakotis, Burhalakotis, Dliul&ris, Dhuratis, Puucho- 
lis, Baneriyas, Garmolas, Walauniyas, and Birariyas allege that 
they are Joshis : the BanAris and Nainwals that they were PhulAri 
Brahmans ; the Kaphulis, Dhankholas, and BhagwAls that they 
wero Bhatts of Benares; the Munir is that they were Bhatts of 
Doti; the J&lis, Nakhyals, Thapaliyas aud.IIartbols that they wero 
UpAdbyas ; the Bbanotiyas that they wero Gaurs, the Mashyals 
that they were Kananjiyas ; the Patasis that they were Patbaks ; 
and the Baraniyas that they came from Benares and wero astrolo- 
gers to the R&ja. Septs named after villages and who do not 
attempt to give any account of their origin are the Kholiyas, 
KunwAlas, Lweshulis, Kapbariyas, Bithariya.% MehalkhAniyas, 
Nainoliyas, Meltis, Taririyas, Hfttw&ls, Pokhariyas, Chhatguliyas, 
besides some one hundred and fifty others. They do not know 
either sdkha or pravara and often have little knowledge even of 
their gotra . The Kansoris worship Siva as Bibhundesewar, a name 
for which there are few temples. Akariyas dciive their namo 
from the fact that they were free from taxation (‘ a ’ privative and 
4 kar,' a tax). Balarias belong to Purnagiri in KAIi Kumaon. 
GhughutyAls are Kajput9 of Rytini degraded from Brahmans on 
account of an offence committed by their ancestor. UasyArs say 
they are so called because they were Brahman cooks trasoya) to 
RAjas. The Namgis supply purohiti to tlio Bhotiyas of JuliAr. 
The PhulAras supplied flowers for worship at tho Nanda devi 
temple. The Gairbhanariyas perform funeral ceremonies for peo- 
ple who die w ithout heirs, Panerus are suppliers of drinking water. 
The DobhAls of Doha village are also called Jagariyas or exorcists 
and are authorities on- the possession by devils and are called in on 
each occasions. The Oliyas, on the other hand, avert the evil effects 
of h&il-storms and in KuAr wander about from village to village 
begging their dues, a mdna of rice. The Chilakutia act as priests 
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of the village god Saim in Clmugarkha. if we turn to the census 
list of 1872, tho last one in which the septs of Brahmans are enu- 
merated, we find out of 108,233 that 44,122 could not give 
any distinguishing name, and of the remainder some 50,000 must 
belong to the Khasiya class, and although the caste statistics in 
detail are still very unsatisfactory, we must accept these figures us 
near the truth; that is, that nearly ninety per cent, of the Brah- 
mans in Kumaon belong to the Khasiya race and are so classed 
by the people themselves. A few of the better class and better 
educated worship tho orthodox deities alone, but the great mass 
serve the Bhairavas, Bhiits and Bhutinis and are to all intents and 
purposes as inuoh priests of non-Brahmanical deities as their re- 
presentatives further east who know not the name of Brahman. 
They are a simple race and not to be confounded with the hill 
pujari or temple-priest or the NAth, but at times of rejoicing assume 
the functions of religious directors in the very simple ceremonies 
deemed necessary. The Khasiyas never tried to connect themselves 
with the plains until of late years, when they see that snch connec- 
tion adds to their personal dignity, and they now prefer to be 
thought ‘Normans ’ or i Saxons’ rather than 1 Britons.’ 

The religious fraternities represented in the hills are numerous, 
but the whole may be arranged under six 
Rdipioin fraternities. c j a#ses . the GosbAins, Jogis, Bairagis, UdA- 

tis, Sudhs and others. The GosbAins 1 have already been notised : 
3,860 were recorded under this name In 1872 and 2,940 in 1881 
in Komaon and 2,050 in the TarAi. The Jogis of the KAnphata 
class have also been noticed* and the Jangamas from the south.* 
Tho UdAsis are Bikbs connected with the Dehra Dun establish- 
ment or tho similar ono in Srinagar. The SAdhs are Hindu sec- 
taries of the same character as the priests of the lower classesof Cha- 
murs and others of a plains origin. They profess certain purifica- 
tory observances taught by one Birbhan some two cental ies ago 
and are cymmon in the upper Duab. They do not smoke and 
aftect great personal cleanliness and eat together frequently in a 
semi-religious lovo- feast. Tho Pirs are MusalmAn Jogis of a 
semi-Hindu origin and are noticed hero in connection with the 
MusalmAn Meo§ of the Bbabar frontier. Kdtu Shahid is named 
* Gas. XI. 9 SSI and article * GaihwIl.’ 1 IM % SSS. * *Mr Ml 
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after one of them. The Jogis called Binakunphatas in the lists 
are also called Angara and are often fonnd as cultivators. The 
Sany&sis are Saiva ascetics akin to the Gosh&ins and include many 
miscellaneous sectaries of a Saiva tendency. They may be consi- 
dered as the equivalent of the Bairigis, who are Vaishnavas and an 
important class in these bills, serving as they do in most of the 
Vaishnava temples. Their rules for investiture are very similar 
to those of the Gosh&ins, and like them they have several sub-divi- 
sions, such as the RAmanandi, Ridbaballabhi, Nimanandi and 
R&mantija : 233 were recorded in 1872. A stray specimen of the 
thoroughly human brute known m Aghori is occasionally seen 
feeding on filth and human carrion, drinking spirits from a skull 
and little removed from the jackal or hyena which he leads about. 
The census of 1872 record 1,7 26 Jogis, chiefly belonging to the 
K&nphata and Binakipphata sections, and the N&ths who, perform 
domestic priestly service for many classes of Kbasiyas and tend 
the Bhairava temples. They follow the doctrines of Gorakhnith 
and his preceptor 1 Machchhendranitb, whose shrines at Gorakhpur 
are visited by their followers from all parts of India. One or more 
in each N4th household usually pierce the ear and become K&n- 
phatas. Gosbiins, Jingamis, Bair&gis and Nltbs sometimes marry 
and become cultivators, retaining the religious name as a caste 
name. The Niths have eighteen sub-divisions Dharmnith, 8at- 
yanith, Vairign&th, Kafliui, Djuyaon&th, Mustn&tb, Riwal, Gu- 
dir, Khant&r, Rimnith, Aipanthi, Niranjani, Kankii, Bhdah&i, 
Mdndiya, Manniihi, Piopanthi and Mnskini. 

The R&jputs of .Kumaon were returned at 181,633 in 1872 
and at 216,247 souls in 1881. In the for- 
lujpntt. mer census alone, ard the septs enumerated, 

and those having more than one thousand were Bholiyas, 3,738; 
Chandrahansis, 1,380 ; Khasiyas, 124,383; Kin wire, 21,922; KA- 
this, 4,816 ; M&nurals, 2,875 ; Negis, 1,230; Tumotas, 2,387 ; and 
unspecified, 7,563. Here, as in GarbwAl, more than ninety per cent 
of the RAjputs are Khasiyas and belong to that race as distin- 
guished from the immigrants from the plains. Amongst those who 
claim descent from immigrants from the plains are (a) the des- 
cendants of the Sorajbansi Katyfiris, represented by the Rijbirs of 
1 Gss. V., S71, XI, 80S. 
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A«kot and Jaspur, the M4nnrals and others, and (J) the Chandra - 
Katjurib bansi descendants of the Chands, represent- 

ed by the Rdotelas scattered all over the 
district* The M^nurals 1 of Suit in Pali are so called after the vil- 
lage of Mdnil, to which the Katyuris retired on the approach of 
Kfrati Chand. This branch is descended from the Lakhanpur 
Katyuri family, and to it belong the R4jbers of Jaipur iu Chaukot : 
the Sain, M4n6r and Chachroti Mftnurals, those of Udepur, Bhalat- 
gaon and Hit in Chaukot; those of Kuhergaon and those of T4m4- 
dhaun. All these were reduced to tho ordinary condition of culti- 
vators by Biz Bahadur Chand. The llanurals belong to the 
Shaunkisyapa gotra and Panchpravara pravarn . They intermarry 
with the better class of Khasiya Rijputs and are landholders or 
cultivutors, but somo are poor enough to take to daily labour for a 
living. Tho better classes arc much respected and held for a long 
time the chief offices of saydnas in Pali. The pedigree of tho Askot 
Rajbars has been given elsewhere.* The present representative, 
Pushkur P41, is an Honorary Magistrate and has power to try cer- 
tain cases- The R6jbars or Raj wars of Chaukot take service as 
soldi, rs and are descendants of the Minuril 
Katyuris. The women of Rijwirs are called 
B&liuranis and of the Manurils arc known as Rijiins. Neither Raj- 
w4rs nor Minural# will, as a rule, eat food cooked by their women, 
but an exception is mado in regard to the following articles i—pdlak 
or spinach ( Vvrtulaca oleracea); sew, bean (Canavalia ensifonnu) ; 
ici tyari, egg-plant hers; (Colocasia 

antiquorum /, and a few other vegetables. They will not touch any 
vegetables mixed with curds and cooked by their women ; at least 
such is the custom of tho better classes. Womeu eat, but men abstain 
from manduwa ( Eleutint eorocana)j aud neither men nor women will 
touch onions, garlic, yams, radishes, flesh of the wild pig. or of sheep. 
The R4jw4r* worship their ancestors, the Katyuri Rijas and the 
eommonof Saktis. They intermarry with R&otelas, Bishts, Sahus 
and B&ryas : and the poorer with ordinary Khasiyas. 

The R&otelas are the descendants of the junior members of the 
Cb&ud family, whether legitimate or illegi- 
timate, and as each su^cc^ive Chand largely 
1 (*/.r. \i ' v:h, css, \ 
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increased ihc supply, it became necessary to give them employment 
or means of subsistence at a distance from Chainpawat uud Almora. 
Accordingly we find them planted all over the district. The prin- 
cipal villages still occupied by the descendants of the Chanda are 
Jamrari and Raotelakot in DhyAnirau, from the first of which camo 
Sib Singh, the last attempt at a Native Raja.' This village and 
Parewa in Kota are esteemed the principal of all the RAotola vil- 
lages, and with Jibi and Salmora iu Shor have marriage connec- 
tions with the Vaisya Rtjas of Doti iu Nepal. The others all io- 
termarry with the Khasiyas and B iniyas ol the hills. In BArah- 
maudal tliore are Batg.il, Sula, Raiujul, Kayali, Pitlmni, ChhAua, 
Chbabisa, Ubhyari and Ivhari. In Cbaugarkha, Bilori, Mu tel* 
and Chhauna, all occupied by JUotelas. In Pali we have Tipula, 
Surra, Mahonir, MAsi, Sabah, PhuUor, and Sirkot; in Mahrydri, 
B.icbkaudc; and in Dhaniyakot, Simalkha, &c. Those villages were 
given as fiefs to dispose of the superfluous members of the Cb&nd 
families, aud now, owing to the increase in numbers and iutormar- 
riages, little but the name remains. Some go in for servico as sol- 
dier.-., others as cultivators. They belong to the K;isyapa gotra , 
Miidhyaadinfya sdkhn and Tripravara pravura, and are chiefly 
Sakras. The men will not eat cooked rice or manJuua from the 
hands of their fi. males. Kharkus are sprung from Ilaotel* GosAins 
as the junior members of the lvatyuri bouv; were called, and have 
•ilso had some influence in former times. One of them, Sukhram, 1 
held power in the early part of the seventeenth century in tho time 
of Bijaya Chand. 

The Bishts belong lo the Kasyapa, Bbara.lvuj and Upamanya 
rjntras aud the MAdbyandinlya tdkha and 
I119, ‘ l5 ‘ Ti ipra vara and Panchpravaraproeoro. The 

name is more correctly ‘ Vasisht,’ meaning ‘excellent,’ ‘ respect- 
able,’ and its origin is n. title rather than a caste namo, though 
now to all intents a casto name. KAwat, Riina and Ncgi litvo a 
similar meaning. Following modern custom they claim desoent 
from a band of immigrants from Chitor, and the Upamaoya gotra 
state that they came to SAbsli in Garhwal from Ujjain and thence 
to Kuinaon. They marry with Manurul and KAlakoli KatyiWis, 
Nsgis, RaotcUs, LAtwals, Kharkus, and Mabaras, only avoiding 
* Uax Xt , 54?, 503, *•■*. ’ * 1 ' 4 - * **'*• 
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the time gotra , and are now found in the following aub-di visions : — 
Bora, Son, Darmudl, Gaira, Bisariya, Kharku, Kktlii, Khandi, 
Ulsi, Bhilaula, Chilw&l, Dahila, Bhainsra, Chamyal, B&ni, Dha- 
niya and BagdwAl. The Bishtsbave played an important part in 
Kumaon history. They were civil officers of Som Chand at 
Champ&wat 1 and again with.Rudra Chand. 1 The Garhwftl Bishts 
were brought in by Baa Bah&dnr, 3 and we find them again with 
Debi Chand. 4 The Adhik&ris are a sub-division of the Bishts of 
the Bh&radviij gotra , and marry into the 
same septs and like them are principally 
eultivators, though some take service as soldiers. The principal 
occupation of all, however, is agriculture. The Adhikaris make 
Kali of Purnagiri their household deity. The following olan9 attach 
themsolves to the Adhik&ris: — Ryuniya, Neniya, Mubya and 
Miuit 


Adhikiris. 


The Boras of Borarau and the Kairas of Kairarau are by some 

held to be subdivisions of the Bishts. They 
Boras. J 

belong to the same gotra and sdkha as the 

Bishts, and state that their ancestor Danukumer or Kumbhakaran 

lived at Kotalgarh in Kali Kumaon and joined Kirati Chand in 

his invasion of the Katyuri territoiies at the end of tbo fifteenth 

century and secured large estates in jdgir , 6 enlarging the frontier 

from Devi Dhura to the sources of the Ko*i. They are still found 

in Dhyanirau and Kali Kumaon. Their customs are much the 

same as those of other Khasiya Rajputs, and they worship the Sfikti 

of Siva and the \illage deities, Haru, Bliairava, Bhumiya, &c. 

They are cultivators and go in for service as soldiers occasionally. 

Around Altuora they manufacture the hemp bags known as kuthela 

and make mill-stones and other utensils. But those Boras who 

pursue these handicrafts are despised by their land-holding fellow- 

tribesmen aud are sometimes indeed not allowed to eat with the 

latiev. Like all Khasiyas, they have stories regarding their origin 

not worth relating ; and regarding their name, they explain that an 

ancestor, Hamira, lent .money to the Raja and in return received 

the title Bohara, or money-lender. They in fact may have originally 

represented the money-lenders of the hills, but now-a-days they aro 

1 Gut. 21. 60S. 1 /bid* * Ibid, SS8. * Ib,d t 5S!-4 

k /bid, 6J6. 
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essentially agriculturists and very successful ones too, and are found 
all over the hills as far as the Kangra valley. 

The Rinas also belong to the same gotra and $dkha as the 
Bishts and have a similar honorific appellation. They derive their 
origin from Ohitor, and say that they were brought here by a 
Mathpil of DwAra Hat in the reign of Biz BaMdar Chand, 1 in the 
seventeenth century. They ohiefly worship one god or are S&ktas 
and intermarry with Sahus, Chaadhris and Bishts not of the same 
gotra . They follow agrioultnre or servioe. The Mirals, Rannas 
and Bijipuriyas claim to be oftshoots of the 
Rinas; The MAhfas or MAras or Maharaa 
belong to the BhAradvAj and KAsyapa gotra* and the same sdkha 
as the Bishts. Those of the BhAradvAj gotra claim descent from 
some Mainpnri Chauhins who settled in Sirmoli in parganah Kili 
Knmaon. Those of the KAsyapa gotra call themselves PanwArs 
from Jhusi, opposite to Allahabad, who came with Som Uhand, who 
gave them the name MAra from their battle-cry *maro !* marol * 
The first of the former branch who came to the hills had two sons; 
the descendants of one were called MAbras And of the other Pharti- 
yAls, and from the earliest times of which we have notice these beoame 
the heads of factions ( dharra #) who have wrought much evil to 
Kumaon* They are Saktas, but most of them worship the village 
deities too. Their occupations are principally cultivators, cattle- 
herds aud soldiers. The better classes marry with Rinas, Rijbirs, 
Bishts and Taragis, and the poorer with any Khasiya Rijpnts. 

Negis belong to the KAsyapa , BhAradvAj, 
Ksils Gautam and 84ndilya gotras, the MAdhyan- 

diniya tdkha and are of the three-invocation pravara. They say that 
they came from Daranagar ; others that they are ChauhAns of 
MewAr. The names of their subdivisions are given in the article 
on GarhwAI and need not be repeated here ; they show a very mis- 
cellaneous origin with Musalmin names like Fateh BahAdnr and 
SalArya, and western names like Dogra and Nug&rkotiya. The 
woyd ( neg* means 'perquisite’ or due, and 4 Negi,’ a person 
entitled to such by virtue of service, civil or military. The Negis 3 
are those Kbasiyas of Garhwnl and Kumaoo who took to military 

1 Gas. XI. 561-9. 1 See notices iu Gtt. XI. 507-9, 519, 530, 659, 583, 531.4, 

611, 647, 657. » /M. 555. 
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service, whether under Musalmau rulers in the plains (hence the 
subdivisions with Musahnan names) or under Hindu Rajas, ami 
gradually, owing to the vioissitudes of such a life, they separated 
into a caste, but are all none the less Khasiyas pure and simple. In 
1872, they numbered 15,880 in Garhwal, 1,230 in Kumaon, and 
147 in Debra Dun. in Kumaon, the Nagarkotiyas say that they 
came from the Kangra valley; the Dogras here call themselves 
Jammuwals from Jammu and the Puraniyas say that they camo 
from Puranpur ; other subdivisions in Kumaon are the Haruwttls, 
Kanhoniyas, Jutaniyas, Marhaiiyas, Tilaras, Shutars, Chaunas 
and DAnis. They now chiefly tako to cultivation ; somo go into 
service and some into trade, whilst others devote themselves 
to the breeding and tending of cattle. Tho DAninegis are pimps, 
and say that this honorable office was conferred on them by one 
of the former Rdjas. The Negis intermarry with every gotra of 
Khasiya Rajputs except their own. The Haruwals, who are des- 
cended from a danciug-girl attached to the shrine of Namla devi, 
and the Danis are, however, considered below the salt, and, as a 
rnle, intermarry with only the lowest class of Rajputs and NAyaks, 
Sauns, Gaurs and others, who have only three threads in their 


The PadyArs of Clmugarkba belong to the Bharadvsij gotra, 
Dhanushi sdUia and Tripravara pravara. 

Padjars. They call themselves JIallas from Doti, and 

were known under that name in Garhwal and in Kumaon as Dishts 
until they settled in PadyArkot in Chaugarkha, whence their pre- 
sent name. Elsewhere in Kumaon they are called Bishts. They 
were always a tribe addicted to war and their name crops up occa- 
sionally in the history of Kumaon aud Gaihwal. 1 Their principal 
occupation is now cultivation, but they will not plough themselves, 
and some take sf rvice and act as peons. 

There are a few who call themselves PanwArs or Pramaraban- 
• sis and belong to the Saunaka, Kasyapa, 

Bhauma and Bharadv aj gotras y the Mudh- 
yandioiya sukha and Panchpravara pravara . They state that their 
ancestor, Narendra Singh, came from Ujjain in Katyuri times and 
entered a Raja's service : others ascribe their origin to DAranagar, 

1 Gaz XI. 49C, 5 V\ , 554. 
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and their first master was Bailal Deva Kaivuri and since then their 
descendants have founded villages and taken their names therefrom. 
Thus the Shalanis, Shuranis, Airdras, Basheris and Mcrs are all 
Panw&rs. They are Sdktas aud on festal occasions make a point 
of paying reverence to their weapons. E\erv third yeai there is a 
great service in honor of Sakti, the expenses of which are defrayed 
by a subscription amongst the brethren. On this occasion the 
asftibali , or offering of eight kinds of animals, is made. The Pan- 
wdrs live principally by cultivation and service. Their better 
classes intermarry with Hujwdrs, MAnurdls, Bishfs and Adhikdris, 
and their poorer classes with Nogis, Bhojaks, Tirwas and Bajctas. 
Tukulis are a sept who claim connection with the Rdwats of (Jarh- 
Tdkulig W *1 (<]- v ) They belong to the Bhuradvdj 

'jotra, but know neither sdkha nor pracara. 
They say that their ancestor, an officer of Raja Puran Chand, 1 was 
sent to collect revenue in Ddnpur, and whs so successful that he re- 
ceived a village in jdyir on the sole condition of supplying snow 
and icc to the Raja’s kitchen. It was, however, not till several 
hundred years after Puran Chand’s time that the Chand Riijns 
approached Ddnpur, so that this story is a myth. Some Tukulis 
wear the janeo , others do not; but it is usually considered respect- 
able to wear it in public. The chief of the clnn is called Burba, 
and the occupation of its members is husbandry, service, tend- 


ing cattle and the like. Their women weave blankets or work 
in the fields. They intermarry with the lower classes of 
Khasiya Rdjputs, to whom they themselves ben ug, and worship 
the Nirriti Sdktis and the village deities IJaru, Chhuimal, Knl- 
eband, LAtu, Ac. 

The Kairas or Kairhas of the Krishndsan gotra are liko the Boras 

v , and call themselves Chauh&ns like the Mahras 

Kairas. , 

and Mers. They give their name to Kairn- 

rau, which they colonised at the same time that the Boras took pos- 
session of BorArau.* They are also found in Kali Kuinaon and Dhya- 
niran. It would profit littlo to record tho different stories of their 
origin, which are clearly recently invented for villages acknow- 
ledging an origin from a common anoeator, Jftrdj, to whom 
they ascribe a residence as far apart as Mninpuri is from Mewar. 

1 G ftl. XI. 503. S GftZ XI. 535 . 
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There is no reason for considering the Kairas as different from 
other Kbasiya Rajputs. Still a curious tradition exists that the 
Chauhans and others fought with and put down the Buddhists, and 
that it was the descendants of the purohits of these anti-Bud- 
dhist tribes who preached the efficacy of pilgrimages to Badrinatli 
and KedArnuth. The Bhandatis or Bhanaris also claim, with the 

same justice, to be Obauhdus. They state 

Ilbandaris. . . . . , • 0 

that their ancestor svas attached to Sotn 
Chand’s establishment in Kali Kumaon as house-steward and hence 
the name. They first settled at B:\jirakot near Champawat and on 
tho migration to Almora received a plot of land close by, on which 
they located the village of BhandArgaon and also the well called 
BhandAri-naula. Another story is that they came from NepAl, 
where also this caste name is known, and this is the moro probable, 
as in early times KAli Kumaon belonged to Doti. The Bhanddris 
of NepAl claim to have come from the Konkan. The Kumaon 
Bhanddris intermarry with all kinds of Rdjnuts. They worship 
Siva the S&ktis, Soim, Haru, Goril, Kalsain, Ndgimal, Clihurmal, 
&c., and believe in their power to possess men and even animals. 
Agriculture and in a few cases service are the occupations of the 
Bhanddris of the present day. The Kath&y&ts also claim to be 
Chauhaus of the Kasyapa gotra. Bhfma Kathuy.it was a cele- 
brated minister under the Katyuris, and his sprite is worshipped 
with them 1 and Nalu Kathayat was equally kuown fur his services 
to Gy An Chand, 3 and a descendant of his became chamberlain to 
Trimal Chand, 3 so that the clan has been of some consideration. 
The TyAri RAjputs claim to be descended from a Tiwari Brahman 
and a RAjputni. They wear three threads in their janco and inter- 
marry with RAjputs of other than their own gotra , the Gautam. 
They are chiefly found in Phaldakot. The Kbardyats are an old 
and warlike clan in KAli Kumaou who composed part of the Chand 
force in the conquest of Phaldakot and received part of the con- 
quered territory in reward. 4 Phaldakot was then held by a tribe 
of Surajbansi KAjputs called KAthis, 5 whilst a Ch&ndrab&nsi clan 
held MAnkot in Gangoli for several generations and their RAotela 

descendants are still there. 6 

1 G*s. XI. §31. * Ibid, StS. 

• Ibid, 537. • Ibid, 497, 540. 


1 Ibid, MO. 


4 Ibid, 537, 
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Other Rajputs 


There are some two hundred and eighty septs of RAjputs iu 
my lists, but the great mass of these aro 
simply Khasiyas, called after the villages 
inhabited by them or from some fanciful cause akin to the 
canting mottoes’* of our heraldry put forward as explanations 
of family names. They call themselves Rajputs of the RharadvAj 
Qotra , but really know nothing of the moaning of the word * gotra,' 
or of the intricate rules which govern the relations of one gotra 
to another. Some wear the janeo of three threads, others of six 
threads, and others do not put it on at all. 1 Their occupations are 
primarily agriculture and service and sometimes trade and cooly- 
labour. Some keep cattle and sell milk and ghi. They form 
marriages with all Rajputs except those of their own village. 
They worship Siva and his Sitktis and all the village gods. They 
eat cooked rice only from their own caste or that of their purohit, 
and when necessary prepare unleavened cakes for a week’s con- 
sumption at a time aud consider them purified and tit lor consump- 
tion when touched with a little ghi. They are a simple, frugal, 
hard-working race, troubling themselves very little about anything 
outside their own village, and ready always to join a feast in honour 
of some of the sylvan deities. Many of the septs claim somo 
special origin. Thus the Mers say that their ancestors made leaf- 
platters for the RAjas. and hence their name : the Beriyas used to 
make baskets ; the Bhojaks say that they came from Kangra ; the 
Ponjis were potters ; Sbankas are goat-butcher* ; Mahuts were 
elephant-riders ; Sauns, amongst w hom are members who wear 
the two kinds of janeo, and others who wear none at all, and aro out 
of caste as regards their brethren ; BAriyas are gardeners ; Paiks 
are wrestlers; the Jainoliyas and Pilkholiyas claim to bo MAhras ; 
the ParmwAls provided pomegranates (ddrim) for the RAja ; the 
Muchhayas were fishermen to the RAja ; the ChnlAls were decora- 
tors ; ThathwAls were jesters ; RAjkolis were weavers ; Batanniyas 
sifted the flour for the Raja’s kitchen ;TatwAnis prepared warm water; 


1 The etiquette of the sacred thread has considerable influence in questions 
of eating and drinking. To the Sudraa, or those outside the pale of Aryan prac- 
tices, the thread was not given, And if a Kshairiya took to the non- Aryan custom 
of making the widow of an elder brother his wife, his thread was reduced from six 
strands to three strands. Brahmans ordinarily bare nine strands to their thread, 
RAjpats and Vaisyas, six. All the three castes may drink water brought or 
touched by a caste wearing a thread of three strands, bat not by each as the 
Bhoiiyas, boms, Luis, lUjis, and the like who wear none. 
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Dyokas, descendants of temple prostitutes, and Tupasis, descendants 
of professional ascetics (!) and hill women. The Samm&lscall them- 
selves Ranas from Nep&l, Nauniyas claim to be Bishts and the 
Ghugutiyas claim to be Chauhiins. The Chauriyas, Kala-jhun- 
diyas and Harkotiyas arc Bbotiyas admitted to Rdjput honors: the 
Binsariya.s are from Binsar, where Siva Bineswar is worshipped. 
Then there are a large number of local clans of the Dunavas of 
Danpur, such as Mahta, Oranga, Jyiina, &c. Some of the jingling 
derivations are singular : thus the Bhatrolas are as ugly as the bird 
of the same name : the ancestor of the Kales was so called because 
he was as stupid as a ‘ deaf man the Dosddhs because they lived 
on the borders of Kumaou and Garhwul ; Chakanas because their 
ancestor was a quarrelsome person, auu others of a similar import. 
Many septs are named from the villages inhabited by them, thus 
tho Shutdrs from Shutargaon ; Neriyas from Ncri ; Simrdnis from 
Shuruua ; Chaumwals from Chauniu, near Almora ; Daphautis 
from Daphautain Gangoli ; Garholias, immigrants from Gurhwdl ; 
Jdkhwdls from Jdkb, Bauolas from Banaulikot, &c. 

Amongst the Baniya class, tho Agarwals from the plaius have 
some importance in Kumaon, and although 
Agarwtls. some account of them has been given else- 

where, 1 it will be interesting to record that told by an intelligent 
member of the community at Naini Tal. They claim descent from 
R4ja Agrasena of Agroha in the Sirsa district of the Panjdb, who 
had eighteen sons, for seventeen of whom he provided wives from 
the daughters of the Nuga Raja Vasuki and gave in addition to 
each a female slave : hence Bisas, offspring of the Raja’s daughters, 
and Dasas, offspring of the slave-girls. There is an additional or 
half gotra for those who married by mistake into the wrong gotra 
and known as the Gaun gotra . The seventeen lawful gotras of the 
Bisaare named after the sons thus Sinhal, Mangal, Mital, Tayal, 
Garak, Goyam, Kachclihal, Bindal, Dhalan, Jital, Jangal, Kausal, 
Baisal, NAg*I, Indal, Airau and Madhkal. Tho offspring of other 
than the Bisa and Ddsa are called D&sa-Gurdkha. The Agarwdls 
claim to "have been Rajputs, but failing to oppose Shihdb-ud-din 
Ghori when he destroyed Agroha, they took to trade. They nei- 
ther eat fish nor flesh nor do they drink spirits, and kayo many 

1 Gas. 1I„ 395. 
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strict ceremonial observances. Marriage in ouo’s own gotra is 
prohibited. Some Rises refuse to eat or smoke with Dasuh and 
Gurakhas, but sometimes receive a cocoanut hukka 9 but not a brass 
one. Some wear the sacred thread always, others only on festal 
occasions, and at other times shut it up in a box. A few are Saivas, 
but the majority are Vaishuavas or Jainas, and many worship the 
i unseen god’, ‘ Parameswar nirakar,’ and do not bew to idols, con- 
sidering that the ‘ Supreme essence, omnipotent and omniscient,’ re- 
quires no temple made with hands, nor do they believe in the efficacy 
of pilgrimages. Most, however, reverence Kurukshctra and the 
Ganges. The eighteenth «on of Ugrasena became a Brahman and 
his descendants eat with the others. They address a Brahman with 
the words i I’ranam * or 1 Pnilagan;' Kshatrivas with ‘ Ham, Rdm* 
i Joigopdl ’ and i Jai Jogadith ; and others with i S aiding ‘ Bamiagx .* 
The Saraugis or Jainas, wlio are frequently spoken of as a caste, 
are named after the religion professed by 

Sarau-ls. , i nn • , ° , 

them. i heir temples are separate and con- 
tain naked images of their Tirthankaras. Their great teacher was 
Parasnfcth, and they hold within their pale people of very different 
origin. They are very scrupulous in their ceremonial observances 
with a view' to avoid doing injury to the slightest living organism: 
some called Bhaures go so far as to wear a bandngo over their 
mouths le.>t anything should enter by accident. The bride passes 
the night before marriage in the temple of Purasn&lh. As a rule, 
few of the ceremonies enjoined by orthodox Hindu custom are 
observed. The Sahus of Dora belong to the BharadvAj, Vasishtha 
and Kdsvapa gotra* and Madhyaridiniya sa- 
kha and Panchpravara pravora. Inoy are 
further divided into Thulgarhiya, Gangola,' Jakhati, Kalibhuturiya 
and Kum&ya. These all eat and drink together indiscriminately, 
but do not intermarry in the same gotra. One of the Sahus was 
in former times appointed Cbaudhri of the Almora bazar with the 
duties of a Chakrdyat or superintendent, and managed to keep the 
office hereditary in his family for some generations, so that his des- 
cendants still call themselves Cbaudhris. The Sahus profess to be 
Rajputs, but they are neither Iidjputs nor Vaisyas, but one of those 
outside castes difficult to place correctly. In Kmnaon, they claim 

1 Gr/. 111., 4»7. 
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descent from the Agarwals already noticed and intermarry with 
Ooshains, Itaotclns, Uftjbars, Chaudhris, M&nurAls and MirlUn. 
They first came into notice when employed by Rudra Chand in 
the latter half of the sixteenth century . 1 They now occupy them- 
selves with trade and service. The Chaudhris of Dwara Hat 


Khati is. 


ascribe their origin to Kangra, and they 
Cliaudluis. , . . * _ * ’ . _ T ; 

still worship the Kot-Kangra Devi of Jwa- 

lamnkhi. They belong to the very miscellaneous gotra called 

Vatsa-Bhargava, to which all stray clans belong. The name 

4 Chaudhri * is given by courtesy as in the plains to the heads of 

particular occupations amongst the Baniyas. They intermarry 

with the same castes as the Sabus, whom they replaced in the civil 

administration, and are still kanungos in parts of Kumaon. The 

Khatris of Kumaon come from the plains, 

Khati is. 

and are of little importance either as to 
numbers or influence. They belong to the Vatsa-BhArgava gotra , 
and are divided into two great classes, the eastern and western. 
Tho latter are further subdivided into Khauna, Mehra and Kapur, 
with the affix Kausal, Seth, Ac. They marry members of the same 
division outside their own subdivision. They have no prejudices 
as to food, and follow the occupation of cloth-sellers, brokers, 
money-changers, and occasionally service and agriculture. They 
assume the sacred thread before twelve years of age and generally 
follow Hindu customs. They claim to be descendants of a Ksfaat- 
riya clan who were destroyed by Parasurdma . 1 Another of the 
doubtful castes is the KAyath. These perhaps go further than any 
Kfcynths others in their attempts at establishing some 

respectable origin for themselves, for they 
claim descent from Chitragupta, the ‘ head-clerk ’ or 1 recording- 
aogel ’ of BhagvrAn the Creator himself. They are of the KAsyapa 
gotra and have twelve sub-divisions : 3 — Srib&stah, M&thura, Bhat- 
nagar, Saksena, Siiryadhvaj, Anvashta, Gaura, Kama, V&lmiki, 
Aith&na, Nigam and Kulasreshta. Chitragupta had two wives, 
the first a Surajbansi, from whom came the MAthnra, Saksena, 
Kama and Bhatnagar subdivisions, and the second a daughter of 
a religions person. All these are further divided into als 9 the 
members of which cannot marry into their own al or out of their 
• Gas. XI., #50. * Ibid., IV., >M. 3 Ibid., >81. 
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own subdivision. Here they intermarry with Ninagotri or Kba- 
fiiya Rajputs, They adopt the same customs and ceremonies as 
the hill Brahmans and R&jputs and wear a janto of six threads. 
Some are Saivas and some are Vaishnavas. The latter avoid fish, 
flesh and spirits, but the former assimilate all three with pleasure. 
They eat together, it only being necessary that those who adopt tho 
less scrupulous diet should eat at a little distance from their more 
ascetic brethren. They affect clerkly service above all things, but 
of late years, owing to the spread of education and the increase of 
their numbers, mauy have had to take to cultivation. There can 
be little doubt that their pretensions to an origin other than out- 
side the pale of the Brahmanical and Rajput races is ill founded, 
and the position they have attained is entirely due to their being 
the scribes of the other illiterate classes for geherations. Dhusars 
are another peculiar clan of whom there are both Brahman and 
Baniya members. The gotras aro Baudlas, Kachclihlas, Bachhlds, 
Ac., and are the same for the two divisions. They say that the 
name is derived from the Dhosi hill near N&rnaul, whero their 
ancestor Chimand practiced austerities. Their head-quarters are 
still at Rewdri in the Qurgaon district of the Panjdb. Chimand 
married the daughter of a king of K&shi (Benares), and hence 
Dhusars. The practices of both Brahman and Baniya Dhusars 
are the same, and in one point both differ from ordinary 
Hindus. Thoy take their food before puja or morning prayer, 
whilst ordinarily all perform their puja first and then eat. Of 
late years, however, they have begun to adopt the more orthodox 
custom. They do not eat animal or other prohibited food, nor do 
they drink spirits. They worship the orthodox deities and consi- 
der Brahma, Vishnu and Siva as one gt>d under different forms. 
The Brahman Dhusar married with his caste-fellows and the Ba- 
niya Dhusars with Baniya Dhusars, avoiding always the same gotra 
or a family having the same favourite deity. Their occupation is 
trade, service, and sometimes husbandry. 

The most important of “ the other castes ” of the census tables- 
^ is the Dorns or Duma, tho serfs of the Kba- 

siya race in Knmaon, GarhwAI, and along 
the hills to the westward as far as the Indus valley. In the tables of 
1872, they are chiefly entered according to their occupations, only 
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7,331 being entered as Dorns, but in tho 1881 census theyare all 
more correctly shown as Doms and number 104.936 souls. Ac- 
cording to popular estimation, they are divided iuto four grades, 
all equally impure and outside ordinary caste life, but furnishing 
certain distinctions from occupation and the like which briug up 
the first grade very clo9e to tho lower forms of Rajput clans and 
these again connect with Brahmans, so that no link in the chain of 
social distinction between the highest and the lowest is wanting. 
To the first class belong the Kolis, Tamotas, Lohars, Ors, &c., 
numbering about 44.000 souls iu 1872 : — 

1. TheKolisof Kumaon were returned at 14,209 iu 1872 and 
are cloth-weavers and agriculturists. They.keep gai-dangar 9 or all 
kinds of animals, pigs and poultry. 

2. The Lohars or Lwars, numbering 16,688 in 1872, are the 
blacksmiths of Kumaon, and are to be found in every part of the 
district either as blacksmiths, when they usually receive some 
service land ( kliande.la ), or cultivators. The Tirwas (Sikalgars), or 
cleaners of arms, appear to belong to this class. 

3. The TamUs or Tamotas are the Thatheras or braziers of the 
plains aud numbered 140. 

4. Orh or Ors, to whom belong both carpenters, masons and 
stouc -cutters and similar trades, numbering about 11,000 in 1872. 
They include B&res or quarrymen. 

5. Dhiris are Khasiyas degraded for caste offences. 

To the second class belong the Ruriyas, Chimyaras, Agaris, 
Pahris, Bliuls. 

6. The Ruriyas manufacture baskets of all kinds from the 
ningdl or hill bambu and matting, aud are also cultivators. They 
include the B&usphor and Baiuns or Bairis of the census reports. 

7. The Chimyara* are turners aud make wooden vessels for 
milk and household purposes. 

8. The Agaris are miners and ore-smelters and give their uame 
to patti Agar in tho Ramgarh valley. They numbered 806 sonls 
in 1872, They marry with Ors and do not wear the janeo nor 
have they gotras, but of late years, as they have increased iu mate- 
rial prosperity, they have begun to assume respectability by pro- 
fessing many of the purificatory observances of the better classes 
and are fast becoming Hindu ised. They eat animal food except 
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pork and beef. and from any caste except the lowest class of Doms 
For centuries they were the serfs of the mines, but of late years 
have found far more remunerative occupation in road-making, and 
some are now wealthy men and good cultivators. 

9. Fahris are the villago messengers and factotums and repre- 
sent the tjoraii* of the plains. They do all the odd jobs about vil- 
lages, collect supplies and coolies, and act. as aids to the head-man. 
They roceive dues and a small rent-free field, of which they cannot 
dispose. Land given to ullage Doms Ibr service is called khandela 
and the possessor Khandeluwa. 

10. Bhuls represent the Tel is or oil-presaers of the plains, 
but are also cultivators. They include the Buryas, and like all the 
rest keep pigs and poultry. They numbered 9,892 in 1872. 

The third class comprises Chumars, Mochis, Bukhuriyas, and 
perhaps Dliuuas and H&ndkiyas. 

11. Chamftrs or tanners and Mochis or leather-workers have 
assigned to them the plains appellations designating their crafts. 
They call themselves Bairsuwas. They numbered 2,323 in 1872 
and 6,974 in 1881. 

12. Bukhuriyas are grooms chiefly employed by the Rajas 
and are few in number. 

13. Dhuuas are cotton-cleaners and are few in number and 
occur ouly in the towns. 

14. H^ndkiyas are potters and represent the Ivumliars of the 
plains. They are few in number. 

The fourth class comprises the vagrant tribes of musicians, dan- 
cers, jugglers, acrobats, Ac., and include the B&di, Hurkiya, Dam, 
Dholi, Dumjogi aud BhAnd. 

15. The Badi is the village musician’and acrobat. Some ac- 
count of him has already been given 1 and iu addition to his juggling 
feats, he prepares and sells flesh and wanders about begging from 
village to village, usually an unwelcome guest, fur be often appro- 
priates what he wants, and when not satisfied with a gift, abuses the 
giver. He also catches fish and birds and keeps pigs and poultry. 

16. The Hurkiyi play? on a sort of drum (hurka) aud the 
females dance and prostitute themselves. To this class also belong 
the Bhauds, some of whom arc fllusalmuns 

' Oft*. HI., eS-4. 
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17. The Darzi class, also called Auji, are tailors and also culti- 
vators and labourers. To the same subdivision belong the Dholis, 
who play on the dholak , a sort of drum, tell stories, act as drum- 
mers and exorcists of evil spirits. Some few are cultivators. 

18. The Dumjogis are beggars, and a few of late years have 
become cultivators. 

The portion of the village site assigned to Doms is known as 
Domaura or Domtola, like the Chamrauti of the plains’ villages. 

The name HAliya was given to those employed as ploughmen, 
from ‘a plough, 1 and, up to 1840, he and his family could be 

sold with or without the land. Tho Chyora or domestic slave lived 
on his master^ meals, and had to obey every order and eat the 
leavings of his master’s enclosure. He and his family could be 
sold or given away without any reason assigned, though he were a 
Ivhasiya who had from poverty voluntarily become a Chyora. 
None of the other Dotns could be sold, though each was obliged to 
do service for the villagers according to the trade or occupation 
he practised, but was entitled to receive a present in return. At 
other times they could dispose of their services as they pleased. 
Tho first and second classes intermarry, and the third and 
fourth. Sangtarashi is the trade of stone-cutting, not a caste, and 
may bo followed by any caste from Rajputs to Doms; stone-cutters 
arc also called Domphors. The Doms, like all the others, claim an 
exalted origin and say that they are the descendants of a Brahman 
named Gorakhnfuh and were turned out of caste for eating forbid- 
den food. It need hardly be said that they have no pretensions to 
such an origin. They are simply the hereditary slaves of the Kha- 
siyas, and are only found with them and have no connection with 
the scavenger Doms of the plains. Their montane and non-Brah- 
manical origin is sufficiently shown by the names of the deities 
worshipped by them: Ganganath, BholanAth, MasAn, Khabfsb, 
Goril, Kshctrp&I, Saim, Airi, Kalbisht or Kaluwa, Cbaumu, Ba- 
<ib&n, Haru,«Litu, Bheliya, the Katyuri Rajas, Runiya, B&lcban, 
Kulcbanbhausi, Chhurinal and others, all of whom are noticed else- 
where. 1 Most of these gods, goddesses and deified mortals are 
known under the generic name b/uit^pret These too possess their 
followers and cause them to dance and leap and cry out and throw 

1 Gaz. XI.. 817-833, 
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ashes on their heads and beat themselves with nettles. They cat 
greedily of uncooked rice and split pulse and altogether appear 
demented. Their relatives then call in the aid of the Dholi or 
B&di as an exorcist and offer at the nearest shrine of the demon 
said to possess the patient some of the following articles:— whole 
pulse or rice, cooked rice and dal, goafs dung, roli red paste from 
the fruit of Mallotus phillipinentu, sindi&r (cinnabar), white, yellow, 
red or blue cloth; halwa or batdsa (sweetmeats), supari (betel), 
spices, couries, dugdni (copper pice), cocoanuts, nails, iron 
tridents, milk or curds. Youug male buffaloes and goats, fowls 
and pigs are also offered. The sbrine (morhi) is usually placed on 
a ridge or eminence and is composed of two to four or ten to fifteen 
stones placed upright with a flagstone on the top. Witliiu is a 
stono or a carving taken from some other temple to represent the 
god, and to this offerings are made on feast days. The stone is 
often placed in a corner within the house or on the ridge of the 
roof (hence called dhuri). At births, marriages, when building a 
house or eutering on any speculation or returning successful from 
a suit in court, offerings are made to the stone as representative of 
the tutelary deity of the house or clan. 

Doms do not wear the sacred thread or the bracelet f rdkhi ), nor 
do they have caste marks, or wear, as a rule, the sihha or top-kot ; but 
on holidays they make a mark with roli, and in a rough way imi- 
tate the customs of the better classes, especially those that have 
made money in their contracts with Government Their srdddhs 
when made at all are performed on the arnawzs or last day of the 
kanyagat or dark-half of Ku&r. The sister's son, younger sister's 
husband, or son-in-law act as Brahmans on the occasion and receivo 
gifts as such. Doms eat the flesh of aft animals and use their 
skins, and eat food from all classes except Bhangis, Musalm&ns and 
Christians. There is no fixed time for marriage. When an elder 
brother dies the younger takes the widow to wife, whether she has 
bad children or not : hence the proverb, — * mal bhir udhari her 
talai bhir mtn onehfu ’ ‘ When the upper walls fall they come on 

the lower wall.' When the elder brother dies the burthen falls on 
the younger. The elder brother, however, cannot take to wife the 
widow of a deceased younger brother, and contracts a stain if 
even her shadow crosses his path. lie transfers her to some other 
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of the brotherhood ; but during the lifetime of her second husband, 
if he or she be dissatisfied, another may take her by paying the 
cost of her marriage. This may be repeated several times. The 
prohibited degrees are only a daughter, sister, uncle, aunt, brother, 
and those they cannot eat or smoke with. Many bring up their 
daughters as prostitutes and teach them for this purpose. These 
are usually frequented by Musalm&ns and European soldiers, and 
the offspring may follow the religion of their fathers. 

Amongst the miscellaneous clans meotioQ must be made of 
the singular N&yaks or Naiks, whose pretty village in the R6mgarh 
valley and settlements at Haldwini are so 
cleanly and striking. They owe their ori- 
gin to the wars of Bh&rati Chand with Doti, when the first stand 
ing armies in Kumaon toob the field, and the soldiers contracted 
temporary alliances with the womeo of the place, whose descendants 
became known as Kbatakw&las and eventually Nayaks from the 
Sanskrit ndyaka, a ‘ mistress.’ The offspring of those professional 
prostitutes, if a male, is called * Kayak,’ and if a female ' Pata,’ 
‘ one who has fallen.’ They soon became celebrated all over India, and 
in 1554 A.D. Sher Shah undertook the siege of Kalinjar to secure 
possession of a Pati kept by Kirat Singh. 1 Notwithstanding their 
origin, the N&yaks contrive to belong to that well-abused gotra , 
the Bharadvaj, and to the great mid'Hind sdkha . They even wear 
the sacred thread, though with only three strands like the common 
Khasiya. They marry their sons into Rajput families on paying 
a considerable sum, but devote all their daughters to prostitution. 
NAyaks live by cultivation and trade, and their villages in the Bha- 
bar are amongst the best. The son cau succeed to the property of 
his uncle and the daughters can leave their property to any rela- 
tive. If a daughter has a son, he performs her funeral ceremo- 
nies ; if not, her brother performs them. They are attached to the 
left-hand S&kta ceremonial, and eat animal food, and are, strange to 
say, reported as being careful in ceremonial observances. They 
have a story of their own of a brother and sister going on pilgrim- 
age to Badrin&th, and the latter falling into evil ways ; but the ac- 
count first given is the more probable, and has better evidence to 
support it. 1 


1 Gas. XI , 529. 


s Ibid* I. 45S. 
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The census of 1372 records 14f> A liars, in Kuinaou and that of 
Ab „ a 1881 gives 2,398 in the Tarui, They are 

purely a plains tribe, who*eke out their pro- 
fessional livelihood of robbery and Cattle-Lending by just enough 
cultivation to support themselves throughout the year. 1 Ahirs, 
too, in 1881 numbered 309 in Kumaon and 1,754 in the Tartii. 

These too are professional cattle-breeders. 31 
So also are Garariyaa, who numbered 695 in 
Kumaon and 2,572 iu the Tarai. The latter are sheep and goat 
tenders aud weave blankets. Barhais are Cham&r carpenters from 
Hie plains and numbered 309 in Kumaon and 1 ,458 in the Tur&i : 
they represent the Dom carpenters of the hills. The Bhangis or 

Tl sweepers numbered 1/262 in Kumaon, 292 

IUi.ingu 7 

in G&rhwul, and 2,161 in the Tarai. Somo 
'"ill themselves sons of Valmiki, the writer of the ltamfiyana, their 
ancestor being made a sweeper through ignorance, and others say 
that they were prisoners taken in the wars between Kuinaou and 


Garb wal and made to do sweepers work. When tho Mn.salni&ns 


outeivd India, a section became converts and were called Shaikh 


Jlehtars, whilst the remainder continued Hindus and are called Lai 
Begi from a great guru of theirs. They still <-dl their puroliils L(k! 
Gurus aud circumambulate the fire- dear at, marriage*. Lai Begis 
are divided into Jhaudes. Multanis, BherwaU, »Saudos ( <ic., divisions 
which arc looked upon as gotras in in. image nereioonics. They 
have no ca.sto prejudices and ( at from all classes i, cept low-caste 
Hindus. Any member becoming a Muoiilman or a Christian be- 


comes ipso facto out of caste. Bhuts number 269 in Kuinaou and 
313 in the Tarai. They profess to begenca- 
lAnU> logists aud minstrels, but really belong to 

tho ‘sturdy boggar’ class, at least such as have uot devoted them- 
selves to agriculture. They have a bad reputation. There are 
about titty Dbanaks in the Tarai, a low 
Dtianak ' caste who livv, by fowling and thieving, akin 

to the Aheriyas and Baheliyas, both of whom ere also represented in 
tho tract along tho foot of the hills. In 1872 there wcio 1,553 
Balieliyas in the Kumaon Division. In 1*31 -here were 491 Dhobis 
1 Gax. IJ , Zr t . 1 Ibd, IV., 5*7. 
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in Kninaon, 18 in Garlnval, and ! ,262 in the Tar&i. These are pro- 
bably all Chaniar washermen from the plains. 
Those settled in the hills arc considered a 
little higher than the Doms and even intermarry with low-class 
Hfijputs if they have taken to agriculture ; but, as a rule, they form 
connections with their brethren from the plains who come up to 
take service at the different stations. The villagers wash their own 
clothes for themselves, and the Dhobi is not such a necessary part 
of the establishment as in the plains. Those that have settled in 
the hills follow the Khasiyas iu their worship of the Saktis and 
village deities. 

The census records in 1881 give 24 Gujars in Kumaon and 
1,056 in the Tarai, all are occupied in 
tending cattle, and have a bad reputation here 
as cattle-stealers. The same returns show 66 Jats in Kumaon and 
1,438 in the^ Tarai, chiefly occupied in agriculture and cattle- 
grazing. K&chhis nuuiber 54 in Kumaon and 96S in the Tarai, 
and Kahdrs number 363 iu Kumaon and 
8,722 iu the Tarai. The former are cultivators, 
and the latter are both cultivators and in service. The Kahurs are 
divided into twelve classes, which they regard as gotran for mar- 
riage arrangements : — Rawi'iuis, Ghaniks, Gariyas, Kharw&ras, and 


Gujars, Juts. 


Kahftrs. 


m wars are litter and palki bearers, and also act as scnllions and 
attendants : Bathmas follow the same occupations, but are also 
grain »parcher9 ; Dili mars add to them the trade of fishermen ; 
Malldhs that of boatmeu ; Turahas and Bots that of greengrocers 
and cultivators, and Baris that of basket-makers. The Kahurs 
intermarry amongst themselves, avoiding, however, the same clan. 
They will eat food from Brahmans, Kshatriyas, and Vaisyas, and 
they worship the Panch Pandavas, Ndriiyan, the Saktis, Guru Rum 
Rai, Dodiya Siddli, aud Ilanum&n. Their hereditary trade of 
palanquin-bearers is usurped in these hilU by various castes, 
including Brahmans, R&jputs, and Doms. But there are, indeed, 
few castes in Kumaon and Garhwdl who adhere strictly to their 
hereditary occupations. One Brahman is a cultivator, his brother 
carries a palanquin, and a third brother is perhaps a professional 
beggar or a temple priest. All tho above are castes from the 
plains. 
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There were eight Kalwars in Kumaon and 566 in the Tardi in 

1881. and 52 Ratbiks in Kumaon and 133 
Other castes. . _ rni „ M1 . 

in tho Tarai. ine former are distillers and 

vendors of spirits and the latter are swine-breeders and poultry 
keepers, fonnd chiefly in the Kashipur and Jaspur parganahs. There 
were 129 Koris in Kumaon and 718 in the Tar&i and 437 Kumhars 
in Kumaon and 39 in Garkwdl : the former are cultivators and the 
latter are potters, and must include many of the Dom Handkiyas. 
There are a few Kurmis and Lodhs in the hills, but in the Tar&i the 
former numbered 9,020 in 1881 and the latter 4,508. The former 
are pre-eminently coolies and cultivators and very few live in 
the hills. In the Chabar and Tar&i, the Kurmis are numerous, 
and aro represented in the hills by the Sauna or Shauns. Tho 
Shauns will do any kind of labourers’ work, but refuse to carry 
palanquins and similar conveyances# Their principal occupation is 
mining, and the reason they give for not carrying litters is that 
all castes will not drink water from their hands though drinking 
it from the hands of Kahars. Lodhs aro agricultural labourers 
and like the preceding a plains tribe. Cham&r blacksmiths known 
as Lohurs aro common in the Tar&i (2,471). Malis or gardeners 
numbered 2,214 in Kumaon and 6,564 in the Tar&i. They a^e 
chiefly market gardeners rather than cultivators, and belong to 
the plains. N&is or barbers numbered 605 in Kumaon and 1,549 
in the Tar&i. They have their gotras like the better classes and 
here belong to the Chanwal, Kdsyapa, and Bharadv&j. They 
cat from the hands of tho three upper classes, bu; these will not 
take in return water from them. They follow their own trade and 
agriculture and also service. They marry into their own class 
avoiding their own gotra. There are some.Pasis in Kumaon and 
the Bh&bar. The Son&rs numbered 2,211 ia Kumaon and 922 in 
the Tarai They are workers in the precious metals by trade and 
bear a bad reputation. Some are agriculturists. Their gotras are 
the Bhauma, Kdsyapa, and Bharadvaj. Some call themselves 
Baniyas, others R&jputs. They intermarry with Khasiya R&jputs, 
but few of tho latter, however, take daughters from them. They 
worship the S&ktis and village doilies, and are, as a rule, considered 
undesirable neighbours in a village. Bhurjis or Bharbhunjas (or 
grain- parchers) are cultivators in Kumaon, though a few follow 
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their caste occupation : only nine were recorded in 1881 in Kumaon 
and 918 in the Tar£i. Banj&ras are nomadic grain-carriers and 
merchants, found in the BliAbar travelling with pack-bullocks and 
ponies and transporting grain, salt, and other commodities from one 
mart to another. Banjuras are both Hindus and Musalm&ns. To 
the former belong the Lamwfins and L&dams. The Latnwans 
sometimes settle down as cultivators, but the Lddanis are carriers 
only. All other caste3 engage in the same occupation. Bansiyas 
arc a low class living on wild animals and wild fruits eked out by 
thieving. They are found in the Bhabru and Tai6i, and are said to 
rat snakes, rats, and dogs. The Nats or gipsies are found at. the 
foot of the hills, but very seldom within them wheie the Dom 
Hurkiyas and B&dis take their place. Tamolis or pftn-scllers 
may be Vaisyas, or indeed, any other caste, and the tenn 
should bo considered as representing a trade. Patwas are 
Musalmiins and Hindus, and manufacture lac armlets for men 
(anmit) r.tfd women (c ior), bead necklaces and bracelets. Any 
caste may engage in this occupation, which should be expunged 
from the list of castes. 

Borne account of the Rojis lias already been givon aniLtlicy 

have been identified with the Raiva-Kirfitas 
lUji*. Lul** R&ots. , ' * 

crt the t ui anas. lo what has been 

recorded may he added the following facts : — The name of ono of 
tho favourite objects of worship with the IhijU is Klmd&i, a name 
that lias no connection with tlie Mosalmau name for ‘ god.’ They 
do not marry within th»*ee gone.ru lions, and as a rule no money is 
given for a bride. The Askot Raj is have. however, taken to this 
practice, and under tho prctenco of contributions for worship of 
the family deity receive money foi their daughters and the Chau- 
garkhu Raj is o;*ei»i\Hr l oiy look down on them, Tney wear the sii/ia 
or tuR of hair like other Hindus. In accordauoo with, tbeir preten- 
Bions to rcyal origin when they visit a Raja, they sit down close to 
him and cal* him *J-do or younger brother and the Rani bwdrx 
whilst they themselves expect to bo addressed as f'ljy'* or cider bro- 
ther. Above Ba’.mden there fro several villages inhabited by Luis, 3 
and in ChhtkhaL a few vjlhgc 0 ’ are occupied by Haots or RAu-atd, 
vhe iay the Bara*- claim to royal origin, and are believed xo be akin 
1 Gas., XU ?7C, ,*5$, 365, 355-68, * /M, 348, 58&. 
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to the Cijis and the Rduttas of inscriptions. 1 The Luis have late- 
ly taken to wear the sacred thread, but the Raots do not assume 
it. Now-a-days both call themselves R&jputs. The Lfils are 
probably connected with Lola, a country mentioned jn the list 
given in the Vardha-sanhita .* 

A few words as to the appearance of the people themselves. 
Rnper in 1803 writes : — 

“ Their custom*, manners, and dress display a much greater advancement 

_ towards civilization than those of their neighbours, the 

Dress, houses, 

Garhwilie, whose country, although It be considered 
more sacred from its being the seat of many holy places of pilgrimage, does not 
hold forth equal advantages for colonization. The natives of Kumaon are in their 
person Blender, of the middling size, and their complexions are rather dark. Their 
dress differs little from that of the inhabitants of the lowlands, excepting that 
instead of a turban, they generally weAr a round cotton cap. It is rather uncom- 
mon to sec ad inhabitant of Kumaon appear in a dress of home-spun materials 
of hemp or wool. All their garmeut3 are made of cotton, and this general adoption 
of a foreign manufacture which may be considered another proof of refinement, 
does not form one of the least atriking differences in the appearances of the 
natives of this country and Garhwsl. In forming au outline of the character of 
the Kumaonis, one would be led to represent them as a mild, inert people, free 
from toy glaring vice9, and possessed only of negative virtues. Indolence would 
appear to be a prominent trait in their character, it we judge of the men by the 
part they take in their agricultural pursuits. The labours of the field are con- 
ducted chiefly by the female sex, while the household affairs are under the super- 
intendence of the men. This unnatural division of labour has given rise to po- 
lygamy, which ia very generally resorted to by the lower classes of people - t most 
of them taking as many wives as they can procure for the purpose of transferring 
to them the drudgery of the field.” 

With the exception of the Bhotiyas and Dorns, the p* oulation is generally 
characterised by the same cast of countenance, lank, and with promineut features. 
In the northern pargaaaha the frame is shorter and stouter, and the complexion 
comparatively fair; in the southern, the stature is taller, the figure sparer and 
the complexion sallow. The children of both sexes are generally pretty ; bat a« 
adolescence approaches, the boys become coarsc-looking and hard-featured, while 
the girls, condemned by custom and necessity to toil and exposure to the wen. 
ther, become early brokeu down and haggard, and as age advances, are remark- 
able for extreme ugliness. Women in easy circumstances and allowed more 
indulgences, are represented to be invariably fair, and sometimes handsome. 
The dress of the peasantry is very primitive, consisting of a blanket throwa 
over the shonldcrs, fastened across the breast by a skewer of wood or inelal, 
and girt round the waist by a kamurbaud of cotton or hemp. Beneath the 
blanket is a dhoti or hrccchcloth, kept up bj moans of a string round tho 
waist. The head-dress is a thick woollen cap. The legs and arms are uncovered, 

1 Gaz # XI , 517. 7 Ibid, M. 
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except in very old weather, when trousers of blanket-stuff are worn. Women 
wear a sort of bodice as well as the blanket, which they allow to hang down to 
the heels to these is added a small scarf. Their noses and ears arc distended 
with rings of metal, precious or otherwise, according to their means ; and the 
silver bracelets aud anklets which they generally weir, contrast singularly with 
the povcity of their attire. Those ia the neighbourhood of the plains assimilate 
their dress to that of the population there. Traill thus sums up tbeir charac- 
ter i— l loncat, sober, frugal, patient uuder fatigues and privations, hospitable, 
good- humoured, open, aud usually sincere in tluir address, they are at the same 
time extremely indolent, fickle, easily led away by the counsel of others, hasty 
in pursuing the dictates of passion, even te their own immediate detriment, 
envious of each other, jealous of straugers, capable of equivocation and petty 
cunniug, and lastly, grossly superstitious. To personal courage the lower order 
makes no pretensions. The high lUjput families, who are for the most part 
descended from western adventurers, are in no way deficient in the inherent spirit 
of their race. Conjugal affection has scarcely any existence in the bills : wives 
■re universally considered and treated as part of the live-stock ; and little or no 
importance is attached to the breach of female chastity, excepting when the 
prejudices of caste may thereby bo compromised. To their children, however, 
they evince strong affection.*’ •* Of the honesty of the hill people too much 
praise caunot be giveu. Property of every kind is left exposed in every way 
without fear and without loss.” It would not be easy to reconcile all the parts of 
this description ; but it is gratifying to find the reputation of the people for 
some of the good qualities ascribed to them, supported by the testimony of 
IJeber, who writes.— “ Of the inhabitants everbody seems to speak well. They are, 
indeed, dirty to a degree which I never saw Among the Hindus, and extremely 
averse to any improvement in their rude and inefficient agriculture ; but they are 
honest, peaceable, and cheerful, aud in the species of labour to which they are 
accustomed extremely diligent.” 

The villages or gons in Kumaon present a neat appearance 

from a distance, but on closer examination 

Habitation. . . _ . , 

this impression is entirely effaced by the 

althy accumulations in and around tho dwelling house. The 
house (ghar or ku*o) consists of tho lower story (goth) used for 
housing the cattle with a slight voraudah ( gothmal ). The first 
floor {mojhyulo) has a verandah in front, which if open is called 
chhdjo , and if closed is known as chdk . This runs along the whole 
front of tho house, and as this is generally long, the verandah often 
runs to upwards of sixty feet. Sometimes there is a third story 
called pand. Tho back part of the house is usually shut up en- 
tirely. The walls arc built of stone and the roof (pal ho) of slates. 
The door is called kholi; a room, khand ; the front or reception room, 
tixeari ; oourtyard, origan or chauk ; a large coartyard utdngan or 
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patdngan ; the spare behind the house kur iya ; a row of houses toge- 
ther, bdkhal or kholo; houses in a separate cluster tdncl , and wooden 
raised place for sitting on in the evening chaunro . The cattle-path 
is called gQuno } and that for the people bdto. The road through the 
village is commonly a stone causeway about two feet broad, and 
three or four high running through the ceutre of the street, from 
which there are small raised paths leading to tho upper apart- 
ments of the different houses and forming with tho central parapet 
a kind of compound or enclosure for tho cattle. So little atten- 
tion is paid to neatness with'n these enclosures, that they may be 
considered merely ns nurseries for manure. This disregard to 
cleanliness is undoubtedly ono of the chief causes of tho fevers 
which are very prevalent during the hot months. The inside of the 
habitations keep pace with the exterior and appear equally ill- 
arranged for health or convenience, the apartments being very low, 
dark, and confined. 

Some of the phrases used in connection with the land may be noticed here. 
toldon or lowland usually irrigable, sera,s(ro, hulon or pdnikhet, irrigated land; upa* 
rdon, upland usually not irrigable: r(n or gdnjo or semar , laud not requiring arti- 
ficial irrigation, swampy ; chor t tappar , good fiat land ; t(t, uhkar f unproductive 
land not reclaimable ; *dr, iok } (dno, a sheet or plain of cultivation, including 
many fields and usually bearing a separate name; hdro, a garden; guro , khet, 
kanuto, pdchuro, hanqo , names for fields according to situation ; gair, cultivation 
along the sides of a valley; kumuno, cultivated laud ; banjo . fallow or waste land | 
relo, cultivation in very steep places ; xir land kept in cultivation by the proprietor 
himself ; tailo 9 sunny land ; tf/o, shady land ; malla, upper ; talla, lower ; pugar , 
bir or lAra , pair a t terrace walla in fields ; ijhar, md a or kit, forest land taken up for 
temporary cultivation ; thtila, big ,* ndno, little ; utdr, waidrt a descent ; churhdi, 
wakdlu , an ascent ; ghat, panchaki , a water-mill ; okal , okridla , hole in the thresh- 
ing-fioor for husking grain ; kkor, a sheep-pen in the hills, and goth , hhurak, gu: dr , 
place for tying op cattle. Many of these will be found, as affixes to the names of 
villages or even as names themselves, and will serve to explain the nomenclature. 

It is a very convenient form of censure here as in the west to com- 
Fiscsl history under the P are the present with 1 the good old times,’ 
Chands. bat all comparisons result in the one conolu- 

sion, that now people possess immeasurably greater liberty, not always 
well nsed, and a security for life and property that was formerly 
absolutely unknown, no matter who the person was or who the rnlers 
were. Under the Chands the cultivating community comprised 
three great classes : — thdtwdns or proprietors, including grantees 
of various kinds; khdyakan or cultivators, u*., those who eat (khdna) 
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tlio produce of the land on llio condition of paying tlio land-tax 
(kar), including sirthdns who paid in cash aud the kainis, including 
the eht/ords or household slaves. That wan or thtJUui was the name 
given to the proprietor of a thdt or parcel of land assessed with re- 
venue. Tho ihdiiodn paid direct to the Raja's treasury his revenue, 
which consisted of duos of thirty-six different kinds, of which the 
following were the principal : — 

1. Jtj&ttya or Jh Aliya, assessed on the jhula. 

2. Sirthi, assessed in coin. 

3. ftuikar, grain in kind. 

4. Rdkhiya , dues on the occasion of wearing the bracelet of silken thread 
put on at the ceremony known as r*k$hdbandi (Gas. XI., 880). 

6. Kdt, grain in kind by appraisement. 

C. Bhtt, extraordinary dues on visits by the IUja or near member of his 
family. 

7. Ghorydtn , for the Bija’s horses. 

8. Kukurydlo, for the Rija's dogs. 

U. Bdt'ldr , coin to the keeper of the banks. 

10. Bdjaniya, coin to the musicians and dancers. 

1 1. Bukhmriya , presents to the grooms. 

12. Md*ga , present to Rija, on his requiring it. 

13, 14* Snhw and Jlaigalli, presents to the keepers of the records and scribes of 
those families. 


15. Hheni-Kaptni, personal service as coolies. 

16. Katak or Khatak service with the army and providing for ita wants. 

17. Syilt, offering to the Rajas on certain occasions. 

18. Knmtndehiri Saydnachdri, &c f dues to Kamins and other official**. 

19. Gkarka-ntgi, &o , a local patwirl or village accountant. 

A thdtwdn could not voluntarily relinquish his thdt, and was 
responsible for the land-revenue and dues 
Rights and duties. nQ matter who actually tilled the soil. Tlio 

regulations for collecting the revenue were extremely stringent, 
and no remission or suspension was ever granted until the property 
and persons of all within the thdt had been sold. A thdtwdn could 
make over portions of the land to others for cultivation. These 
cultivators became his khdyakars and paid )hittiya or sirthi, but none 
of the other dues to the Rija, bis servants or the village officers. 


The Khasiyas^rere mostly thdtwd a#, the better classes calling them- 
selves yharkas : but there were kainis and chyoras also amongst 
them. A Ihdtuin might become a kaini where the Raja gave the 
that in (1) mnkalp to a Brahman, or (S) in rot to the heirs of a 
person who fell in battle, or (3) in jdyir to courtiers and others 
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which he had the power to do as the real owner of tho soil. In 
such cases the thdtwdn became the fen ini or vassal of tho grantee. 
If the thdtwdn refused his new position ho could relinquish his status 
by bringing a clod of caith or a stone from his th&t and a piec, and 
placing them before the R4ja in darbdr request to be relieved of his 
duties. No thdtwdn could be forcibly made a kaini, but as a rule 
he accepted the new state of things and sank from the grade of 
gharka, and could no longer have rights of eating, drinking, or in- 
termarrying with them, but if he abandoned tho land altogether, be 
remained a gharka. Thdtwon was pre-eminently the title of Khasiya 
proprietors : others holding in rot or jdgir called themselves by 
these names, though in cases of dispute referring to their grants as 
their * thdt' Kh&yakars being cultivators within a that were not 
affected by changes in the tenure. They might be of any class, 
proprietors of other villages or even Brahmans, though, as a matter 
of fact, owing to the practico prevailing amongst most of these 
latter of not putting their hand to the plough, it was not customary 
for them to become thdtwdns uor did the Rajas often give them 
lands, but instead an assignment of the State revenue. Brahmans 
seldom became khdyakarx or sirthdns. 

The khdyakars tenure was under the Chanda purely a personal 

one. He could be ousted at any time and 

That* Ant and kha^nknrs. . , . , . t .. .. . 

could give up Ins land at any time; nor did 
his heirs succeed witbeut the consent of the thdtwdn . Kents were 
paid in kind and wore the subject of individual contract, and the 
khdyaltir was in addition required at times to g»ve personal service 
on certain occasions. His rent was fixed as a rule at a part or all 
of the land-tax due fiom the thdt to the State according to the pro- 
portion of hij bolding to the whole arable area. There was no 
written contract, and if cultivators were scarce, the thdtwdn had to 
give very favourable terms. If there was no lack of applicants, the 
rate was decided b) r competition and naturally varied with the cir- 
cumstances of each estate. There was no limit as to time and a 
khijakar could only claim the valuo of the seed sown as his right 
on being ousted, but in practice there were few disputes. The land- 
tax was fixed on the thdt without reference to the number of 
tenants, but in cases of difficulty the thdtwdn made ovet his land to 
%khdyakar rather than to a sirthdn, who paid, on the whole, propor 

58 
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tionatcly less. As already explained, ibe sirthan paid in cash only 
and was not subject to any demand from the State. The kaini had 
many menial duties to perform, and amongst them he had to carry 
the litter or dandi of bis overlord, wash his clothes and cooking 
pots, accompany him in time of war as a servant, give wood for the 
funeral pyres in the family and assist in the funeral ceremonies, 
shave bis head and face on the death of bis overlord or any near 
member of his family, or on the death of the RAja, and generally to 
obey every order. The only difference between the kaini and the 
chyora or household slave was that the former did not eat bis mas- 
ter's leavings, but the latter did. It was often customary to excuse 
the kaini from performing the more menial duties, but if be refused 
to perform them without obtaining permission, ho could be punished 
by the RAja and expelled from his lands. The thdtwdn could sell 
the kaini with tho land and was absolutely attached to it, but could 
not be sold without it, but ihe chyora could be sold at any time. 
A kaini could sell his rights and duties to a proper substitute, and 
the grantee would not object, and his heirs succeeded to kis lands, 
but on failure of heirs, the lands revorted to the grantee. 

Between the actual cultivators whom we have just described 
faydnat Urhat, tkok - were in some places a number of middle- 
men who, under different names, possessed 
rights in the land. In Tali they were known as Saydna$ and were 
four in number, two M&nur&ls, one Bisht, and one Bang&ra. In 
K&li Kumaon, Juh&r and D&rma they were called Bur has, and in 
Kali Kumaon were also four in number of the TarAgi, Kharkn, 
Bora and Chaudbri clans ; but these being divided into two fac- 
tions or dharras, the MAhra and PhartiyAl the Bdrhas were doubled, 
allowing one for each faction in eaoh division. Patti ChAr&l 
owes its name to the dU of the four Birhas, thus TarAgi-ke-Al, Ac. 
In Juh&r and DArma there was only one person in each entitled to 
the name though many now assume it. Thokddr is the name given 
elsewhere to these middlemen. To all these titles were formerly 
attached both duties and rights. Ramins were an inferior grade who 
had only duties to perform. Saydnas , Bdrhas , and Thokddrs pos- 
sessed rights in tho land as well and could sell their villages and 
exact certain fees and dues. The Pali Saydnas of the Minnr&l 
elan were inducted with beat of drum (nakkdra) and standard 
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Bhrttas, 


flying (nuhdn); a right conferred on the Birhas of Juliitr and D4r- 
ma by Bdz Bahadur Chsnd. The Saydna had a right in the that 
of his villages and in acknowledgment of it received food for himself 
and his followers when visiting tho village : every second year one 
rupee from each house; dues at. festivals and aids for his household 
ceremonies; presents of grain from the cultivators at each harvest 
and a due called dala y equivalent to the manga of tho Baja, being 
a special contribution on extraordinary occasions. When tbe 
grant was made, the Raja fixed the coutributious that tho Saydna 
was eutitled to demand. The people within his circle wero also 
bound to give him personal service. Saydnas were obliged to pay 
tbe usual taxes imposed upon thdtirdns and even grantees in rot or 
jdgir were seldom excused all duos. In return, he could dispose of 
any of tho villages in hiscirclo and relieve himself proportionately 
of the State huidcn r but with the consent of tho Raja as to tho 
amount and the substitute. 

The Bdrh as of Kali Kumaon differed in no way from tho Sayd- 
nas of Tali, except that they very frequently 
formed a consultative body in stale atfairs, 
especially whon tho succession to the raj was doubtful, consequent- 
ly they have all along played a very important part in Kumaon 
history. The Iiurhas ot JuliAr and Darma bore merely honorary 
titles, and never possessed any great authority. Tho Tkokddr was 
a step below these lie received the same soit of dues, but to a 
less extent, and his title was of less significance and more of afisjpl 
naturo. Ho had no right to drums or standard., at his installation, 
and was not called on for advice in matters of State. These threo 
classes of fiscal officers wero bound to assist the military and civil 
officers in their administration, but bad no special duties such as 
were subsequently assigned to them. The 
Kamin was altogether of an inferior grade, 
and what influence he possessed was due to his office and/its 
emoluments. He had no that right in the villages of his circle 
nor could bo sell or mortgage liicm or his rights. He supplied 
bardaish , that is, coolies and supplies for tho State service, and 
paid dues to the Saydna cr Bur ha above him, but not to the 
Thokdir , and indeed the latter seldom existed in places where 
there were Kamins. 


Kamitts. 
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Kol&tt , Puhrit. 


Undoi ali in each village was tlio oadhtin, who had very rnuchi 
the same duties as at present, and the same 
omolumeuts. Ho collected the revenue, 
attended to the police duties of his village, represented the copar- 
cenary body whenever necessary, and was in charge of ali sdyar or 
miscellaneous produce within the village boundaries. The office was 
usually hereditary. Under him was tho kot&l as his deputy, who 
was usually clioson by and removeahle by tho padhdn . The kotdh 
are still found in many villages. In Pali 

Kotdh, Puhrit. . . t 

especially, there was still another omcm], 
usually a Dom, callod a pahri y whoso duty corresponded with that 
of the gorait of the plains, general village messenger, collector of 
supplies, watchman and general servant. Ho was remunerated by 
a graut of grain at each harvest from each vido or family and at 
festivals. He also exists still in many villages, though dropped out 
of the arrangements sanctioned by our rulou. The preceding des- 
cription gives, i believe, a faithful account of tho fiscal arrangements 
under the Chauds and was communicated to me by Rudradatta 
Pant, a nephew of ilarak Dob Joshi, whoso name fills the pages 
of Kumaon history duriug the last quarter of the past century and 
up to 1815. I have compared it with other records, and especially 
with all the reports of Mr. Traill, and have found nothing unworthy 
of credonce. Oil the contrary, the other notes of Rudradatta when 
tested by contemporary records have always bceu found remarkably 
accurate and trustworthy, and 1 can therefore thoroughly put this 
account forward as au unique record of the civil administration of 
a Hill state untainted almost by any foreign admixture, for until 
the Gorklitili conquest and subsequently the British occupation 
Kumaon was always independent. 

Ono principle that clearly guided tho old fiscal administration 
which has never been lost sight of and which has been reiterated by 
both GorkhAli and British settlement officers is tbnt then, as is now 
the case in NepAI, the property in the soil is vested in tho State. 1 

Mr. Traill on Chaod ad- The revenue of the R&jas of both Kumann 
ministration. and Q tr hwdl was not as we have seen 

wholly confined to a land-tax, but included dues of various kinds 
and iu addition taxes on coiumeroo, mines, the rdministration of 
1 To Go?t Sind January, 1817. 
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justice, law proceedings an^l forest produce. An impost was laid on 
yhi or clarified butter payable bv tho owners of tho catilo at a rate 
fixed for each animal, and amounting to four annas on each female 
buffalo. 

“The weavers throughout the province," writes Mr. Traill, 4i were also sub- 
ject to a separate tax. Tho assessment of laud wa% generally speaking, light, 
the government demand on agriculture being rated at only ouc-thud of the gum 
produce in ordinary lands, and at one-half in the very fertile. lu mines, tho royal 
share amounted to ohe-half. The collection was made in two forms, being ini 
posed one year on the land, and a second year levied by a capitation tut ou tho 
inhabitants. As these, however, consisted solely of persons connected with agii- 
culture, the source from which the payments were made was ucccssaiily the 
came, though the mode and detail of cess varied." The gdi-churdt or grazing tax 
had from time immemorial formed a portion of the public assets in the assessments 
made in the tract immediately below the hills, fu one of Mr. Traill’s many valu- 
able reports 1 he writes. — “The agricultural assessment or sirthi (cash payment), 
as originally fixed, was extremely light, and its rate ami amount would appear to 
hare been very rarely revised. To supply the incre&siug expenditure oi the State 
numerous other taxes were successively imposed on the landholder. Of these the 
principal were a capitation-tax and a house- Ux, and the whole wcic summed up 
under the designation of chkatis-rultm and baU*-kulam or the thirty-six items of 
revenue aud the thirty-two items of ministerial fees. Tlic**c numbers appear to 
have been used arbitrarily as including the regular and contingent cesses, tho totul 
to which the landholder was liable never actually amounted to sixty-eight ; but 
they were sufficiently onerous to leave him little beyond tin* means of subsistence. 
As the public demaud was not regulated on any consideration of the produce, the 
relativo proportions which they bore to each other can only bo estimated hy the 
analogy of the rates paid to the freo holders by the khdgakars and bairns. These 
varied in different pargauahi from one-third to two-fifths of the gross produce. 
Jtents were commonly paid in kind (is/) at an invariable rate fixed on the land and 
payable in some specified description of grain without r fercuco to the annual 
fluctuations in the amount and nature of the produce." 

“Mice, as the staple crop, formed the principal item in these engagements. 
The maximum parganali rates of ku* may be stated ut twelve plrdis of A\ maunds 
of wheat per 6>*s (forty yards less than an acre); the* average crop per blsi in medi- 
um laud caunot be estimated higher than twcuty-six maunds of rice and ten 
maunds of wheat per bisi . These tenants were, at the same time, subject to other 
demands; the khdgahar was called upon for bhet t fees and other dues ; whilst the 
haini was subject to personal service in cultivating the overlord’s sir or home - 
farm and in carrying his baggage when required. In some instances where no 
specific hit bad been fixed, the landlord took one-third of the actual produce, ex- 
clusive of the pettyltems of bhtt % chics, Ac. In pahikdshi lauds, the rates of rent 
were extremely variable; In the most favourable lands lying near a populous vil- 
lage, the rent was somewhat lower than that paid by resident truants ; whilst for 
lands unfavourable in soil or situation a mere quit rent or nrU*i was paid. Under 
1 To Govt., 2nd January, 1629. 
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the Gorkhili government, a complete revision of the old revenge system took 
place ; the cess on agriculture was considerably augmented and most of the extra 
demands contained iu the chatix-rukm and batU-kalam ceased. Maukar (capitation 
tax), tandhar (loom-tax) ; mijhdri (tax on Doms) ; ghUtar (tax on ghi ) ; sal dm i 
(presents to officials), and honiya^hdgan (offerings on festivals) were alone retain- 
nl and llifc only ministerial fees which remained iu force were those to the k&uun- 
go, k <uiii ii, and padlnln. The ccss on agriculture was moderate, being imposed on 
the area at a determined rate which was equalized in different distiicts accoiding 
to the scale of measurement in force : all other assets and means of the landholder 
were reached by the extra cesses nbovementioned, so that the gross demand became 
nn income tax on all classes connected with the land. By the injudicious mode of 
management which was then intioduccd (that of military assignments) the re- 
sources of the country were rapidly deteriorated, agricultural produce diminished, 
prices were mbitranly depressed, and a year of excessive drought supervening, the 
disposable capital of the agricultural classes was dissipated/' 

The Gorkluili revenue-roll for 1812 A.D, showed on account of 

huid revenue Us. 85,525: for salami or nazar- 

Gorkhalis. f . .. n ^ ri _ 

ana, Its. 2,743; p/iikar , Us. 2,252; tmjhart or 

tax on Doms us curriers, Its. 62 1 ; Rs. 50,741 tandkar or tax on looms; 
Rs. 1,360, Soniya Phugan or bliet on festivals ; Hs. 7,500, customs 
and transit duties; Us. 2,400 mines aud mint duties; Rs. 3,200 kuersdl 
or kaih (catceli ii) ; Us. 1,200 kalh bans (timber and bambus); Us. 162 
other customs; and Us. 2,500 asm&ni-farmdni or tines and forfeitures 
total Us, l,Gl,426. The transitduiics were farmed out under one lease, 
and at the British occupation it was resolved that uutil more accurate 
information was obtainable, the former practice should continue, with 
the exception of the duty on the sale of children, which was at once 
abolished. From May, 1815 to May, 1816, these miscellaneous items 
yielded a net revenue of Us. 7,234 and for the following year, when 
they wore let out in farm Rs. 8,489 and for 1 81 7-1 8, Rs. 9,867. Owing 
to tho vexatious nature of the imports and the check thus caused on 
trade, Mr. Traill recommended their abolition. A correspondence then 
arose between tho Board aud Commissioner, and it was considered 
that though licensed and allowed by competent authority, these tran- 
sit duties on merchandise partook more of the nature of arbitrary exac- 
tions than ofrcgular customs duties, aud their abolition on the expira- 
tion of the existing lease was ovcntually sanctioned by Government. 1 

1 The following references will give the entire correspondence To Govern- 
ment, dated 84th May, 1815 ; from Government, dated 8nd June, 1815 ; to Gov- 
ernment^ dated sard June, 1818 ; from Government, dated 39rd July, 1816 ; 
from Board, dated loth June, 1817 ; from llraid, dated loth February, 18)8; 
io Board, dated 81st Febiuary, 1618* from Board, dated 8?ud May, 1816 > from 
Board, dated 10th July, 1816. 
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The only duties retained were those on forest produce, which par- 
took more of the nature of a land-tax on uncultivated land, And 
these formed the nucleus of what subsequently became the revenue 
of the Forest Department of which an account has been given 1 
elsewhere. 


Administration. 


As the records of the Gorkhali period yielded little or no information of the 
rents of lauds and villages, rout-free to individuals iu tenure of service, or assign- 
ed to temples, it is impossible to form any correct estimate <«f the income derived 
from the country by the Government or their repre- 
sentatives. Judging, however, from the very snpeiior 
degree of population and cultivation which then existed, the sovereign's share of 
the gross produce of tho country may be computed at about four lakhs of kachcka 
rupees for Ivutuaon, and two for the district of Garhwal. The extraordinary reve- 
nue was levied in the form of a general house -tax, and, of course, varied in its 
amount according to the nature of the emeigeucy for which it was imposed. To 
account for the subsequent deterioration in the resources of the country, a short 
view of the Gorkhfli revenue administration is necessary. Or. the successive 
conquests of Kumaon and Gnrhw&l by thst power the existing system was con- 
tinued, and the country including all the villages hitherto reserved for, the support 
of the court aud their attendants, was parcelled out iu separate assignments (jaeddd) 
to the invading army, and as this was kept up on a large scale, with Iho view to 
further conquests, the value of each assignment was estimated at an excessive 
rate to meet the expenditure. The consequences may be easily surmised .- the 
troops considering themselves merely as temporary holders, and looking forward 
to a change of assignment on every new acquisition, felt no interest in the condi- 
tion or welfare of the landholders made over to them, nor were they allowed any 
Indemnification for balaucc*. The emigration, in the first instance, of a Urge 
portion of the principal landholders, tended still further to increase the evil. The 
villages were everywhere assessed rather on u consideration of the supposed 
means of tho inhabitants than on any computation of their agricultural produce. 
Balances soon ensued, to liquidate which the families and effects of the defaulter 
were seized and sold, a ready market for the former presenting Ittelf in the neigh- 
bouring towns of Bohilkhaud. 

The consequent depopulation was rapid and exchsslve, as is folly proved In 
the numerous waste villages deserted at that period, and in the incomplete state 
of cultivation which prevailed generally in the villages 
still inhabited. After the conquests of the Nepal gov- 
ernment had been further extended, and the subjection in this quarter fully 
established, measures were adopted to remedy these disorders. A commission was 
accordingly deputed immediately from Kathmindu, for the purpose of fixing the 
revenues at an equitable rate. The settlement was formed on an actual inspec- 
tion of the resources of each village, but as the estimated profits of the trade 
carried on by the residents were taken into consideration, the assessment must be 
viewed rather as a tax founded on the number of Inhabitants than on the extent 

1 Gas.f X., 845. 


Commission from NvpiL 
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of cultivation. Go the completion of (Inn survey, \ (Mailed account of etch par- 
fan ah, showing the numbers, names, size, and extent of the villages was submitted 
for the approbation of the court of Nepal. Kroru thence a copy, under the seal of 
State, was issued to (he knmttt, or heads of local circles, as a standard of the 
revenue demandablc from their respective circles, corresponding iustructious being 
iseued to the officers holding assignments. The demand thus authorised, gene- 
rally speaking, was by no means excessive or unreasonable, but the absence of a 
controlling power on the spot rendered the arrangement almost nugatory, and the 
Military chiefs were enabled to evade it by the power vested In them, of imposing 
flnea, at their own discretion, in the admiuUtration of the interior police. Iu 
Garhwdi, where the conquest had been more recent, these exactions were more 
heavy: the revenue imposed soou exceeded what the country could yield, the 
deficiency annually increasing from the attempt to enforce the full demaud, so 
that the condition of this district at the conquest by the British was much more 
deteriorated than that of Kumoou and the progress of improvement was conse- 
quently much slower and more incomplete. 1 

Wo shall now take up the settlement in Kumaun and Garhwal 
separately and endeavour, as far as possible, to give the substance 
of the numerous reports and letters of Mr. Traill for tho earlier 
periods and those of Mp. Batten for the settlement of 1843. There 
is little to be gathered beyond the statistics from the report on the 
current settlement in Kumaon, excellent and far surpassing all 
others iu thoroughness and laborious accuracy though it be. 

Taking the area as it stands after soma interchanges of villages 

with Garhwal, the land-tax* of the first set- 

Fsrst settlement. 

tlemrnt oL Kumaou yieldeu Its. 85,191. 
This was effected by the Hou’ble Mr. Uardenei i" 1872 sanvat 
(1815-lf? A D.). The assessment was based on the actual receipts 
of the Gorkhalis during the preceding year, as, owing to the des- 
truction of records and the ravages caused by the war, it was impos- 
sible to obtain any more reliable data on which a calculation 
could be made. In K&ii Kumaon and Biirahmaudai it was neces- 
sary to make some reductions as many villages had been destroyed 
by tho enemy. Ono-fourth, too, wa3 deducted :o enable the 
people to pay in the coin current iu tho plains instead of tho Gor- 
kli&li twufohas and rupees which were hi the! to ourrent. The settle- 
ment of Bhot also was fixed in the Government currency instead 
of partly in Gorkhuli cuneccy aud partly in fej n d f ns had hither- 
to ben* the practice, and with a light assess men? ana the introdac- 

1 i .4i!I to 'fovrruincot, clatcu January. 1817. * To vioverronent, 

<Iat«d iinf March, i 8 : C. wlrcn give, tae assessri^ut as K*. 84,7u\ bat it is 
fcMttr ft* Uktt the 'iv-vici ur** ai ;t now stands. 
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(ion of security to life end property it was believed that the reve- 
nues would be realised without difficulty, and a progressive increase 


might be hoped for in futnre years. So far had matters progressed 


Second settlement* 


that rt was resolved to place the adminis- 
tration of the province nnder the general 


of the Board of Commissioners, the representative 


of the present Board of Revenue. At the same time, the autho- 
rities did not contemplate the introduction into Kumaon of the 
regulations generally as a part of the proposed arrangement, but 
“ it appeared expedient that the Commissioner should, in his capa- 
city of Collector of the Revenue, be placed nnder the oontrol of 
the Board of Commissioners, and that their relative powers and 


duties should be defined by the geueral principles established 


throughout the provinces.” In practice there was little inter- 
ference with the work of a man so peculiarly fitted for the charge 


which he undertook as Mr. Traill. The second settlement was 


formed by him in 1817 at Rs. 89,537 with the padhdtu or head- 
men for their respective villages*. This mode of collection was 
new to the people and as the power and responsibilities of the 
padhdiu remained to be ascertained, the arrangement was only 
partially introduced and the leases were restricted to one year. 
Mr. Traill thus describes the principles on which this settlement 
was formed “ The righto of no individual have been compromised, 
as the kamiru continue to receive thoir established dues from the 
villages included in their sub-divisions and are she channels of 
communication in matters of police between the government and 


those villages. In a few villages, owing to their smallness or the 
difficulty of communication, the kamit{$ were still admitted to 
engagements. The first settlement was formed in whole parganahs 
or in pattis, hence, on the formation of a village settlement, it be- 
came necessary to fix the land revenue according to the actual pro- 
duce, and as this, from the nature of the country, could not be 
by actual measurement or survey, and as the estimates 
of the kiniingos exhibited only the gross estimated assets of each 
pa t ti , recourse was in consequence had to the village landholders 
themselves. The gross demand on account of eaoh patti being 
» Th® records of Ike Oerkbilt regalar aetUeeaeot in 1M4 Sea., which wet 
tsed to observation of each Tillage, ware aUo referred to. 

59 
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communicated to the wbole body, they were directed to fix the 
detailed assessment themselves— a task whieh they executed with 
much equity and fairness as no complaints were received.” 

The third settlement was effected in 1818 and was for 
Third settlement : fini three years and gave a land-revenue* of 
triennial. R§ 98,991 which Mr. Traill still considered 

extremely light, and short of what Government on a strict calcula- 
tion of the assets might consider itself entitled to demand. The 
settlement, exoept in the Bhotiya parganabs, was everywhere made 
with the village proprietors, and the number of individual engage- 
mentc was considerably increased. The mode of settlement was 
the same 1 , the estimate of the proportional share of the cultivation 
of each village to the whole patti being completed, the statement 
was signed by each villago representative, and the gross increase 
demandable from the patti was then added proportionately to £he 
previous assessment of each village, and engagements were inter- 
changed with the landholders themselves. As the pattis were very 
small, and the interference of native officers was not allowed on 
these occasions, this mode of assessment was probably as fair and 
equitable as any that could have been made under the circum- 
stances. The inorease demanded from each village was too small to 
render it an object to the village proprietors to protract the settle- 
ment by making unfounded objections, and thus to escape with a 
lighter revenue and at the same time it wa« difficult for any indivi- 
dual present at the general arbitration to conceal his assets and 
pass a portion of the burden on to other villages. The general 
fairness of the arrangement was shown by the fact that the entire 
revenue of the first two settlements in which it had been tried was 
realised without having had recourse, in any instance, to any form 
of duress. 

At the close of the first triennial settlement, the smaller land- 

Toarth eetttaaent : holders, in gener|l, were found unprepared 
Mcoad triennial. to enj;a g e f or % l 0D g tenn Q f year8 ow j D g 

to the wandering disposition of their tenantry who continually 
ohanged from one village to another without any adequate reason. 
This habit owed its origin to the oppressive system of the late 
government, and bad ample field for its exercise in the great excess 
1 Te Government, dated rut Jaae, lete. * ibid, dated ISth February, life. 
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of arable land when compared with the population, and 10 great 
was its influence on the oharacter of the cultivating population, 
that Mr. Traill recommended that the next settlement should also 
be for only three years . 1 His proposal received the sanotion of 
the Board. The same causes led to the number of inhabitants 
in a village being considered of more importance in oaloulating 
the assets than the area of arable land, and also led to the almost 
universal praotioe of a portion of the cultivation being carried on 
by persons residing in other villages and who were termed paki- 
kuiht cultivators. The culturable area entered in the village 
accounts of the kimingos appears to have been a mere arbitrary 
estimate of the capabilities of the village handed down through 
successive governments, and in few instances bore any relation to 
the actual state of the village. Indeed, the mere fact that the 
record of area in use throughout the province was based on the 
quantity of seed which could be sown would lead one to suppose 
that no actoal survey of even the cultivated area had ever taken 
place. No estimate eveu of the area of the waste and forest land 
was ever made by the former governments nor was it taken into 
account by them in calculating the assets of a village. At the 
Gorkh&li settlement, an attempt was made to establish one common 
standard of measure for the whole of Kuroaon, but when this was 
applied to the actual measurement of the torraoed cultivated laud, 
the labour and expense involved was found so great that the whole 
scheme finally terminated in a loose method of approximating the 
areas to the given standard by estimation. As "o fixed principle 
seemed to have been adopted in the execution of this measure, the 
GorkhAli records had also to be abandoned, and finally the bi$i was 
taken as the standard of land measurement. The bfoi, as its name 
implies, should contain the area which requires twenty ndHt of seed 
to sow it bnt as this area varied in each parganah, it was at length 
taken to be equivalent to forty yards less than the British acre, and 
this ia now the atandard measure in Eumaon. It was found impos- 
sible owing to the number of sharers to prepare a reoord-of-rights 
for every village, but the proprietary body was protected aa far as 

v To Board, dated 4th Januarj, )820 ; from Board, dated Slat Janaary, 
ISte i to Board, dated Ifth February, 1S20 ; from Board, dated 3rd March, 
is to. 
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possible by placing them entirely under their own padhdna fend by 
forbidding the kamim to interfere in the collection of the revenues 
of any village not their own property. The parganah records, 
however, gave the name and estimated extent of every parcel of 
land of every village from which it was possible to identify its 
boundaries and eventually form a record-of-right Mr. Traill 
considered the rate of the government assessment to be yet far 
behind the scale which Bhoald require a minute classification of 
the culturable area and its capabilities, such as had now been pre- 
scribed for the settlements in the plains by Regulation VII of 
1821. Taking the average of the entire revenue, it did not amount 
to one-third of the gross produco whilst the custom of the hills 
gave the sovereign one half. At this settlement, in 1820, the total 
revenue demand amounted to Rs. 1,08,327. 

Writing 1 in 1821, Mr. Traill was able to call attention to the 
improvement visible in the condition and prospects of the Komaon 
peasantry. The value of land had largely increased, the quantity 
of waste land newly brought under the plough was far in excess 
of any previous year, the people were beginning to build substan- 
tial houses for thomselves, and great numbers of the smaller land- 
holders themselves now carried on the trade iu the produce of the 
bills which was formerly monopolised by a few wealthy families of 
Sihus. The causes of this prosperity are not far to seek, and may 
be briefly summarised thus; firstly, the lightness of the general 
assessment ; secondly, the high price of grain which rose some four 
hundred per cent since the introduction of the British rule ; 
thirdly, the large sum, amounting to four lakhs of rupees, expend- 
ed on publio works, private holdings and the carriage of stores, 
nearly all of which fell to the labouring classes; and fourthly the 
reduced price of merchandise from the plains owing to the abo- 
lition of all transit duties. 

Later* on Mr. Traill write*:— '* The landed tenure* la these mountain* have 
never been disturbed by foreign conquest, nor have the righto of Isdividaal* ever 
been compromised bj public sales of lands. The different districts of the pro- 
vino* have In d eed frsqoeetly eheaged their misters, bet there have always been 
natives of the moantains following the same religion and panning the same reve- 
aae system as their predecessors, la them seecetsivs revelations, ths property 

* To Government, dated 14th March, istl . * To Government, doled 

tTth Mi/, istl. 
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ot* Individuals hat necessarily suffered, but the rights and teourea of laud vetted 
iu the population at large, together with the a or rm) Institutions, have never varied, 
but remain* at present in the same force and to the* same extant as they existed 
centuries past Mo difficulty, therefore, presents itself to the fullest ascertainment 
of the rights of every individual cultivator, and the smallness of the village com- 
munities offers every facility to this investigation • • • No sales have 
ever taken place in this province. On the principle steted previously, the 
purchasers et public sales ought to be considered as having acquired only the right 
of s^/yasdrt (engagement for the revenue). In the event of a balance being due 
from the person engaging for the revenue (s id/yasdr), he might be liable to forfeit 
his office and emoluments as such, and the same might be given to any other 
sharer in the estate engaging to make good the balance. When this may be due 
from a sharer not entitled to engage for the re venae his share may be made 
answerable either by being made over in property to the other sharers in the estate 
or to tho Ahdyalart according to the circumstances of the lauded tenures in the 
estate, the mdlt/midr'* individual share to be liable in the same manner where the 
whole balance cannot be realised by the disposal of the right to engage. By this 
arrangement, although the shares might be subject toalte ration,yet the estate would 
always remain vested in the same family, and if the shares be made valuable by ren* 
dering their quota of the revenue fixed, the proprietors would be careful to prevent 
tbeir alienation, while for the same reason others would be eager to obtain them. 
It is probable that many of these suggestions havs already formed the subject of 
legislative enactment. If so. I hare only to offer in excuse that as the Regulations 
do not extend to this province, I have not been furnished with or seen a single 
Regnlation for the last six years." 

The last paragraph shows the man who had responsible duties 
and did not seek to evade them. The whole of the work of reduc- 
ing the chaos he received to some semblance of erder was his own, 
unfettered by rules, which however well they may work amongst 
n people of another race and subject to different climatic and 
physical influences, would have simply perpetuated disorder were 
they introduced into these hills. Tho existing prosperity of the 
people of these districts is primarily due to the fact that the three 
great men intrusted with the administration— Traill, Batten and 
Ramsay— have steadily refused to allow the hills to be inundated 
with the rales and regulations of tho plains and have accepted only 
those suited to the habits of the people and the peculiar nature of 
the country occupied by them. I cannot help trusting that the 
same wise discretion will be exercised in future. 

The difficulties caused by the habit of migrating from one vil- 
liftta settlement ; Uni l*go 40 another common to most of the cui- 
quinquenuioL tivaUrs had not ceased on the expiration 

of the second triennial settlement in 1823, so that a settlement for 
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fire year* 1 was agreed to a* moat acceptable to the people. Strange 
to say this habit of deserting was seldom dae to any objection to 
the individual assessment and ooonrred most rarely in the parganahs 
which were most heavily taxed and which had a numerous popula- 
tion. The report 1 on this settlement gives no details and merely 
states that the general result of the revision was an increaee of 
about twelve per cent, and the fiaal result was a revenne of 
Rs. 1,19,430. It was sagested also that in all the parganahs 
where the cultivation was advanced and where the landholders did 
not object, the present settlement should be extended for a second 
period of five years from 1828 A.D. By this arrangement leisure 
would be afforded hereafter in the resettlement of the remainder 
of the province for the ascertainment of the existing resonroes of 
villages. In Kumaon alone there were over six thousand estates 
separately leased, and in conseqnenoe the proceedings in eaoh case 
were very* summary and the adjustment of the new demand was 
made rather on a previous knowledge of the state of each village 
obtained by a lengthened residence in the interior of the district than 
on any new investigation of the assets. Sanction was accordingly 
given to a settlement for ten years in parganahs PAli, B&rahman- 
mandal, Changarkha, Phaldikot, Dio par, 
8Ii^ settlement* RAmgAr, and DhaniyAkot, and in the rest of 

the distriet a revision and resettlement for four years at the expiry 
of the existing quinqnennial leases. This revision 1 took place in 
1829, giving a net result for the whole district of Rs. 1,22,495. 
The greatest improvement took place in the parganahs bordering 
on the BhAbar owing to the number of new villages established 
there. Taking the whole tract along the foot of the hill* from the 
Ganges to the SArda, the revenne, exclusive of forest dues, in 1815 
yielded only Rs. 1,450, whilst in 1829 it gave a land-revenue of 
Rs. 14,800. Writing 4 in 1825 

Mr. Traill state* that in the greater proportion of villages throughout the pro* 
vinos cultivation is in the hands of the actual proprietors of the soil j In others 
again tha right of property is vested in the descendants of some former grantee, 
whilst the right of oeenpanoj and of cultivation remains with the descendant* of 

1 To Board, dated 1st Jane; 18SS $ from Board, dated 14th July, ISIS % 
to Board, dated Mth September, ISIS. 4 To Board, dated 18th June, ISfS t 

from Government, dated Mth February, IStS j to Board, dated 19th September, 
lets, * To Board, dated Sod January /1 619 ; from Government, dated IStb 

February* IMf. 4 To Government, dated tsth Jane. IMS. 
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the original occupants who were in poaseieion ti the time of the gnat. In both 
tbeae oaiei there eon be no diflcultj, u the eolti?ator is only liable for his quota 
of the 8tate demand, whoever may be the mdfperdr. Io other Tillages, howefer, 
the cnltiratioo Is carried on by resident tenants who have no right of ooenpanoy, 
either acknowledged or prescriptive; these tenants pay their rents either in kind 
(dtif) or in money (striAi) according to existing rates or engagements or to former 
usage. In the fourth description of Tillage the cultivation is p*kikiskt t that la by 
non-resident cultivators. In these the mdlgmzdr makes as much as he ono from 
his estate* and under this head are included new settled villages, ns in the Tarii, in 
reclaiming which a considerable outlay is always requisite. The State demand is 
for some years merely nominal with a view to that circumstance and to prohibit 
tbs adventurer from collecting beyond that demand must preclude all prospect of 
reimbursement and mast at onoe tend to prevent farther improvement. In jmM- 
ddsAf lands nnder fall and fair assessment the farm is commonly an uneertain spe- 
culation, as the tickle disposition of cultivators of this description may sometimes 
be the occasion of lose qnd in other years of gain to the farmer. Where several In- 
dividuals join together in reolsiming waste lands the adventurers all of coarse fall 
nnder the bend of proprietors, though the name of only one of them should be enter- 
ed In the lease. This observation applies equally to the villages of Brahmans whieh 
are cultivated chiefly by the slaves or servants of the several proprietors. In most 
of tha old eslablishad villages a recorded portion of tir land is enjoyed by the me/- 
gasdr rent-free as kak padk**eh4ri, under which oame it Is detailed In the lease. 
This system might be extended on fixed principles to every village In the pro- 
vince, while In newly cultivated villages a term might be fixed after which the 
mdlpndr might be preolnded from collecting beyond the pnblie ameesmeot from 
his tenants. The engagements between m4igu»4r$ and tenants are almost invari- 
ably verbal and written leases except for whole villages are unusual.” 

* In Ptli, BArahmsndal, Dhanlyakot, Danpur, the present assessment exceede 
that of the GorkhiU settlement more than twenty* five per cent., and it may be 
staled generally that upwards of four-fifths of the arable land In these parganshs 
are in a state of fall ooltivation . In Ctiaugmrkha also, tha nsessment exoeeds that of 
tha last GorkhiU demand, but only a small portion of the villages have attained a fair 
state of cultivation: in others, the waste lands form the orgeat proportion i In 
these an extension of the present leases might be considered premature. In Pbal- 
dakot the demand is on a lower scale of improvement apparently, hot it Is In fact 
the highest ass e ss ed pargaaah In Knmaon. The Qorkhill demand waa ealcnlated 
on the income of the people, rather thee the asset* of the land : the landholders 
here, being the chief carriers of the hill trade, were, therefore* taxed more highly 
than others whose means were derived whoUy from the land. Rimgir contains the 
principal Iron mines. In the demand of lfilfi, the revenue of the whole of such 
mines throughout Knmaon proper is incl nded ; the mines situate in other pavge- 
nahs have now been brought forward In them. A deduction of Re. 1,010 has been 
made in the demand of tha present year by this measure : the farm of the mine 
should be left for revision. In Kota, Chbakhlta, tbe great visible improvement 
arises from the reclaimed villages in tbo Knmaon Tarii. It Is not recommended to 
extend tbe leasee in this district. la Gangoli, owing to tha continued ravages on 
hnmen life committed by tigers, it is the least improved In comparison to Us 
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extent of toy in the province ; full one half of the artble land being aucaltivsted, 
an extension of the present leases would in many instances be declined and if they 
were accepted wonld preclude Gorernment from a share in the improvement of 
the next three years | from the demand of the present settlement. Rs. 3.8*$, 
mast be deduoted Rs. 600, the assessment of the copper mines in this parganab 
now brought forward with the land-revenue assessment, though hitherto 
separate ,( 

I shall give another extract 1 from a letter of 1889, as these glee life to the dry 
statistics of the various settlements end allow us to see the principles on which they 
were made : “On the introduction of the British Government in 1816, the most 
fostering attention was found necessary to enable the cultivators to recover from 
their destitution. The public assessment was imputed under a single head and was 
founded on the acknowledged collections of the preceding year All extra cesses 
were struck out of the demand, and though the remission from this measure was 
for the most part nominal, the simplification of the system of collection proved no 
small boon to the landholders. At the five succeeding settlements, the State 
demand has progressed with the improvement of the country, though still in the 
aggregate below the Gorkhili settlement of 181 1. In its detail, the settlement 
la formed separately for each village, the engagement fur which is tskeu fioot 
some one of the sharers under the designation of padhdn. This officer is remune- 
rated by a small parcel of rent-free laud set apart for the purpose, and can demand 
from the other sharers no more than the exact quota of the public assessment 
which may attach to their individual shares. These sharers hold In severalty: ©on- 
sequently iu the greater part of the province, that is, in the villages cultivated by 
the actual proprietors, the settlement has all the advantages of a ryotvdri assess* 
ment without its uncertainty,- the cultivator is thus secure of enjoying the whole 
profit of his farm after payment of the publio dues, and before be puts his hand 
to the plough, he kuows the exact sum which he will have to pay. But though 
the revenue of the Government aud the individual income of the landholder be 


circumaoribed by the existing state of landed property, it is by no means certain 
that the interests either of tbe public or the individual would be benefited by a 
more uu equal division of land. Large farms require for their support either a 
local consumption or a foreign market. Now tbe population of the interior ie 
wholly agricultural and the sole unproductive consumers are the few government 
servants stationed bore. From the nature of the country and consequent diffionl- 
ties of transport few articles of agricultural produce can bear the expense of car- 
riage In exportation. The Bhotiyae, it is true, take oft a targe portion of the sur- 
plus produce of the northern districts for the Tibetan market, but only In the way 
of barter, in which salt or borax is exchanged for grain. The only certain demands 
on which the interior agricniturist can here depend are the maikets at the mlli* 
tary stations. 1 * 

The settlement in the pargsnahs, in which agreements for four 


Seventh settlement. 


years only wore taken, expired at the end of 
August, 1832, and just at the moment the 


new assessment was being made, flights of locusts settled down all 


1 To Govern fisted Sod January, !8t9. 
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over the country and bo injured the growing spring-crops (hat a 
bad harvest was the result. Id the following year, when tho re- 
mainder of the leases fell in, a deficiency in tho rainfall caused 
some injury to the rain crops. 1 Although these unfavourable cir- 
cumstances were more formidable in prospect than destructive in 
thoir actual effects, they effectually alarmed the landholders 
and rendered them averse to enter into now engagements. Their 
influcuce, also, on the entiro settlement caused the increaso gained 
to ho much less than what might have been ex pec tod from tho ex- 
tension of agriculture in tho province. Actual abatements were 
in many cases necessary, many being dne to transfers of estates 
from ono parganah to another. The number of the leases at the 
former settlement was 5,704 and averugod only Its. 37 each in 
amount, and in such petty estates casualties amongst the cultivators 
were met with difficulty and rendered frequent revisions of settle- 
ment necessary. An attempt was therefore made to reduce the 
number of separate engagements, so far as the wishes and interests 
of the landholders would allow, with the rosult that in 1833 there 
were 4,605 separate lenses, giving au average land-revenue of 
Rs. 46 for each lease. For these reasons Mr. Traill proposed a 
settlement for five years only, which resulted in a revenue for the 
entire district of Its. 1,24,729. 

The Board of Revenue recommended that the settle- 
ment of 1832-33 should be extended for a period of twenty 
years y but the Government refused to sanction this arrange- 
ment without having tho opinion of Mr. Traill, who wrote as 
follows; — 

* The extension of the new settlement for a term of SO years would doubt- 
less be attended with Advantage in those pargsoAbs of which the villages tre fully 
populated and cultivated ;but Id other districts whore population and cultivation 
arc at a low ebb, and where waste lands abound, such a measure would shortly 
be followed by a loss of revenue from the facilities with which new locations 
are there obtainable. The habits of tho cultivators are extremely unstable and 
migratory ; vacancies arising from desertion arc not readily tilled by new 
tenants, while the general poverty of the landholders and tenantry render them 

'To Commissioner, Bareilly, dated Uih December, 1859; from 
Commissioner, Bareilly, dated 3rd January, 1834. * *rou» Commit, 

oioner, Bareilly, dated 13th June, 1834 ; to Commissioner, Bareilly, dated x3rd 
June 1804. 
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incapable of meeting from their own funds, the additional burthens entailed b y 
such desertions. In these cases, the lease would be thrown up and remissions 
In the demnud indispensable to safe the Tillage from total desertion s at the tame 
time no adTnntage could be taken of the growing Improvement In other villages. 
It may be donbted whether the landholders in these districts would willingly en- 
gage for so long a period unless the tenants of their respective Tillages should be 
considered an parties In the engagements and remain bound for the same term. 
Under the Gorkhtli government, when a filed village settlement was promulgated, 
the above principle was fully recognised, and the claim of the landholder follow- 
ed his tenant wheresoever he might migrate/' 

According to Traill’s last report, written in 1833, the total reve- 
nue had risen from Rs. 1,17,730, exclusive of transit dues in 1815 
to Rs. 2,34,410 in 1833 over the united districts of Kuinaon And 
Garhwnl. 

In the meantime, Mr. Traill was succeeded by Colonel Gowan, 

^ who was directed to report in what p&rga- 

Colohel Gowon’s report. , . r , 

nabs the extension of the term of settle- 
ment as proposed by the Board of Revenue would be acceptable 
to the body of the landholders. 1 All ho could say was that he 
could get no information that could be relied upon, that he believed 
that in ABkot in Kum&on the people were willing to take leases 
for ten years, and that in portions of GarhwAl they would accept a 
settlement for twenty years. He was told that “ nothing of a 
satisfactory reason palpable or probable was shown by him for the 
stated repugnance to the extension of the term of settlement, nor 
did there appear any reasonable ground which could account for 
the people or the tahsildirs declining to answer the question- 
which he was directed to put to them.” He was therefore re 
quested to continue his investigation and report the reasons for the 
disinclination shown by the landholders. In reply, Colonel Gowan 
repeated Mr. Traill’s observations ou the previous settlement, and 
some conversations that he himself had with the people in which 
it was said u Twenty years is nearly the torm of a man’s life. 
"Who can tell what may happen to a man in that period, the cholera 

1 From Commissioner, Bareilly, dated tnd May, 1896 ; to Commissioner, 
Bareilly, dated and September, 1096 ; from Commissioner, Bareilly dated 8th 
September, 1 836*, to Commissioner, Baic illy, dated 14th September, 1*36 ; to 
Mr. Thomas, Bareilly, dated 9th March, 1837. The arrangement by which 
the landholders near Lohughfit supplied grain to the troops at fixed prices was, 
abolished, dated $lh June, 1897. 
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or some other epidemic may break out and aweop of all our culti- 
vators, and then what is to be done?*' The people declined to bo 
pressed for a reply as they generally were averse to any prolonga- 
tion of the settlement, lie was then directed to continue the 
existing settlement for one year and in the meautime to do all in 
his power to induce the landholder^ to agree to a settlement for 
twenty years. Sections 5 and 7 of Reg. X of 1831 gavo jurisdic- 
tion to the Board of Reveuuo over revenue matters as well as 
customs, excise and stamps in Kumaon, aud by Act X of 1838 
it was further enacted that the functionaries who are or may bo 
appointed in the province of Kuniaon shall henceforth be placed 
under the control and superintendence of the Board of Revenue at 
Allahabad in revenue cases and that such control and superintend- 
ence shall bo exercised in conformity with such instructions as the 
said functionaries may havo received or may hereafter receive 
from the Government of the North-Western Provinces. 

The ninth settlement was made by Mr. Batten during the years 

1842-40 and was for twenty years. This 
Ninth settlement. c . .. . .. . . . 

was the first partial attempt to measure and 

examine the capabilities of the land and to form a record of rights. 
The result of the revision was a revenue of Rs. 1,30,094, which in 
the average of the last five years of the currency of the settlement 
amounted to Rs. 1,29,765 a year. In his final report on the settle- 
ment Mr. Batten states that the general rules adopted for the leas- 
ing and management of estates (mahdls) and ;ho appointment of 
padhdns , the boundaries of villages and settlement of disputes con- 
cerning them, the right to waste lands, pasture grounds and for- 
ests, the assessable area of estates aud measurement of lands, and 
finally the record of settlement noticed by him in bis report on tho 
settlement of Garhw&l equally apply to Kumaon, and as theso mat- 
ters have been dealt with in some detail in the notice of that dis- 
trict, the reader is roferred to it for tho detailed principles observed 
in the assessment. 

“Tbe only repetition that appears necessary is that (he remuner- 
ation of padkdm in laud, money or dues or all those combined vww in 
Kumaon, settled by tho mutual agi cement of the par lies, and failing (hat. 
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by decision of arbitrators, and that the allotment of k*k-padki*i land recorded 
iu the autemeot papers represent actual facta and not the nominal figures of the 
old records.” 

It was furtbor arranged that no attempt at actual demarcation 
of waste lands included nominally within a Tillage boundary 
should bo made where there was no dispute owing to the existence 
of tho rulo to lease nearly broken up lands to the nearest village or 
to offer them to the landholders of such villages first rather than 
to strangers. It was not through any fault of Mr. Batten that the 
detailed survey and record effected by Mr. Beckett at the recent set- 
tlement was not taken in hand twenty years earlier. He writes:— 

“ A revenue survey of tbe mountain pargnnahs fouuded ou the principles 
adopted iu the plains can hardly be expected after the Government has been In- 
formed by its distriot officers that such a survey, however useful, in determining 
existing agricultural possessions would not favourably affect the total amount of 
revenue in regard to the State, and if permitted to modify the distribution in re- 
gurd to the inhabitants would perhaps end in seriously injuriug the budget. For 
would not its tendency at least be to equalise the payments strictly derivable from 
the gross produce of the soli; to fix a Government share of that produce founded 
on experience elsewhere and to exelude from the fivcsl capabilities assets which 
the people have been hitherto oonicut to consider available lor tbe nomiual land- 
tax.” 

The latter consideration forced eventually the actual survey and 
appraisoment of the produce of tbe laud on the authorities which 
was carried out by Mr. Beckett. As to the assessment itself, Mr. 
Batten was of opiniou that — 

41 No great increase of the land-revenue under the present system need lie 
expected. Jn opposition to the prevailing opinion Knmaon is over assessed rather 
than under-assessed ; that Is a large portion of the rent of the land in tho old 
occupied tracts is now taken by the State as both ds jure and tie facts landlord, 
and though no actual hardship Is experienced, though pauperism is unknown, 
though a hill labourer is always better lodged and often better fed ami clothed 
than his fellow of the plaint, and though a general feeling of content ami loyalty 
exists, still one eon perceive in the present slate of afTiirs (1846) no elements of 
increasing wealth of which revenue will be the future sign and expression. In 
the ill-inhabited tracts, the low assessment is owing to causes which except In the 
moat insalubrious" valleys, may give way before the march of population. But in 
the well-inhabited tracts, the revenue Is paid by the people themselves more as a 
capitation lex than anythlug else, in the same degree that the fisc ioipiovcs in 
KatyOr and Gaugoll will it in all probability decline in Pali and Pdrah- 
Dmirial.” 
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These lines were wiitlen hi fore the tea-industry attained its 
proscut development and brought into the province large amounts 
of capitnl every year to be expended within Katjur, Gangoli and 
Lohba, and before the bill sanitaria of R&niklict and Naim Tail, 
brought willing mouths capable of consuming, not only the exist- 
ing surplus produce, hut all that the lands capable of cultivation 
can yield. Although Mr. Batten's hope that “ tlio present gene- 
ration may yet behold Lite now jealous occupants of rice and wheat 
fields humble applicants for tea-seeds" has not boon fulfilled, the 
results expected from the introduction of tho tea-plant have been 
fully justified. Upwards of 12,177 bUia are now held in foo sim- 
ple, chiefly for tea-gardens in Kuinaou alone, and tho capital 
expended on them has found its way into tho pockets of tho poorer 
classes of iheso hills and of the Nepal district of Doti, vastly rais- 
ing thoir physical and moral status and placing them in a position 
which from alt we know of their history, they never before attained 
to. 

As already noticed tho characteristic of Mr. Batten’s settle- 
Character of the settle- ,n6r,t w &3 the record-of-rights that was 
mc,,t * framed for each village. This contained a 

complete description of tho rights of every occupant; the past his- 
tory of the assessments ; tho boundary arrangements ; the engage- 
ment papoi (ikrdmdmah) of tho inhabitants in rogard to tho remu- 
neration of the pad/idn and the collections of all sorts to bo made 
under the heads of t.hol:ddri 9 aajdnachdri and hi’sahddri dues and 
also binding themselves down to a conformity with certain rules 
in regard to the public service and good administration aud tho 
phard-phant shewing tho names of the pculhan , tho distribution of 
tho rovouuo payers amongst tho several padhins whore more than 
one were olcctcd ; the <{uotas of revenue payablo by tho seven! 
shareholders or occupants; tho division of tho non-proprietary 
tenantry amongst those record od as proprietors and the names and 
liabilities of tho pa/rkdsfd and other cultivators whenever discover- 
able. Ip addition *o thene documents there was a memorandum 
{r'tbahhbrx) summarising tho whole and the numcrjin, petitions pre- 
sented depositions laker*, and orders passed during the course of 
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the sodlemoni on miscellaneous matters formed soparate Ales iu 
tin* proceedings. 

The following table gives the results of the settlement uudor 
Ucg. IX of 1833 effected by Mr. Batten in 1842-46 
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Besides the above, 344 villages having a total area of ] J,225 
exclusive of unmeasured waste, were held ftec of revenue as 
endowments of temples, and 03 villages having an aroa of 2,382 bisis 


were held free of revenuo by individuals. 

The tenth and current settlement of the Kumaon district (exolad- 
ing the Bh&bnr) was effected by Mr. Beckett 
Corrent settlement. , , _ r#i . , . .. 

during 16()3-73, and runs for thirty years. 

Uufortunatcly Mr. Beckett was obliged by ill-health to proceed on 
furlough before writing a report, so that we have nothing but two pou- 
dcrous volumes of figured statistics and a short introduction by Sir 
Henry Ramsay to give us an account of this the most important, for 
its procedure and results, of all the settlements of Kurnaun. Although 
Sir II. Ramsay has been good enough to say that details and particu- 
lars will be found in Mr. Atkinson's Gazetteer^ tho following account 
of the sctllomopt proper is mainly based on hisown summary. As has 
already been noticed, there was a considerable revision of pattis and 
parganahsattho recent settlement, w hich altered the areas so much 
that, when writing of a parganah aud its revenue in the time of 
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Mr. Batten and Mr. Traill, it may not represent the area known nnder 
the same name at the present day. As the details of oaoli patti will be 
found nnder separate notices in the alphabetical arrangement, it will be 
here only necessary to give the details by pnrganahs and tbe total for 
the distriot The following statement shows the particulars of the 
current and past statements according to the present arrangement 




The following statement gives the particulars of area aud popu- 
lation on which the assessment was based : — 
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If assessed to laud-revenue, Uie ginth or temple grants would 
yield Bs. 8,447 per snnnra end the mudfi or personal grants 
R*. 3,418 per annum. In addition to these the tadiibari villages 
comprising those whose revenues are devoted to charitable purposes, 
chiefly keeping up the dispensaries and rest-houses along the pil- 
grim routes, numbered 124, with an area of 8,718 Unt of assessable 
land and assessed at Bs. 5,800 per annum. Further, 12,177 Mrw 
were held in fee-simple at a quit-rent of Rs. 1,083 per annum, in- 
cluding the sites of nineteen villages. Eleven villages wers held 
by Government itself in fee-simple and 237 villages were waste or 
covered with forests and held no place on the revenue roll. The 
* total * line at foot in both the preceding tables refers only to the 
revenue-paying area, the * grand total* line includes the statistics of 
the revenue-free areas above enumerated and gives the real total of 
tbs district. Distributed by tshsils the statistics are as follows : — 
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The Atmora tahsildir has a deputy or peshkir for Ftli in 
Almors and the Cham(i4wat or Kili Kumaon tahsildir a deputy 
at Pithoragnrb. The Bhibar tahsil includes a portion of the lower 
hills but has chiefly to administer the revenue affairs of the Bb&har 


proper. 

There was no actual measurement of the land on which any 

... . . . . { reliance could bo placed beyond the vti- 

mate made by Mr. Traill in 1823, which 
was of little use except for boundaries. It was prepared by native 
officials who sat on some c o mm anding position and summoned the 
p a rf i dwt of the villages within sight, aad from them noted down 
the boundaries sad estimated the areas and thus afforded somo 
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very rough idea of the sise of eaoli village. The phard-phant of 
Mr* Batten gave information only of the number of sharers and 
cultivators and the revenue demandable from each. Being pre- 
pared by the villagers themselves, whose object was to conceal their 
numbers and make their village appear as poor as possible, the 
revenue was distributed amongst a very few of the shareholders, and 
except where the permanent tenants Ikhdyak&n) were on bad 
terms with the proprietors, a very large proportion of them was 
omitted. It was of use, however, in accustoming the people to 
think that they had rights worth recording and during the cur- 
rency of the past settlement many villages were properly surveyed, 
trained surveyors arose, aud the people became acoustomed to the 
idea that an accurate record of the capabilities of the land formed 
the best basis for the oon tract between them and those from whom 
they held and between their village and Government. Conse- 
quently when measurement operations actually commenced ; the 
staff found the people ready to reoeive them and indeed willingly 
to oo-operate in the objects of the survey. The measurement was 
carried out on these principles:—" (1) all terraced land was to bo 
measured unless it had relapsed into forest but forest clearing* and 
•lopes cultivated only after the lapse of eight or ten years, known 
as khil or fcarmfa, were not to be measured aud each enclosure or 
field was to bo measured separately (2) the whole of the ter- 
raced land was to be shown under four qualities, a, irrigated ; 6, 
good dry ; e, second-rate dry and, d, casual cultivation or ijrdn. 
The surveyors, however, did not adhere to these instructions and it 
was found necessary to classify til the culturable area under, a, 
permanent cultivation ; ft, casual cultivation, and o, waste. By 
* waste 9 all through the records is meant tef raoed land thrown out 
of cultivation and does not include the grassy slopes or forests 
within the nominal area of a village. 

The instrument used was a hempen rope sixty feet long divided 

into ten lengths of six feet each, and if to 

tbis we add that the terraces are usually of 
the moot irregular shapes in length aud width, the result must bo 
at the best little more than an approximation, but one of the greatest 
value and far superior to anything in existence before as a basis for 
assessment. As a record-of-rights, regarding the occupation and 
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ownership of each terrace, they are particularly valuable, the more 
ao when we consider the fact that In some villages there are up- 
wards of sis thousand of these terraces, some not more than ten 
square yards in area and yet each can be readily identified by 
means of the village maps. As a check on the surveyors each 
occupier was given an extract from the survey record (purehah) 
relating to his own holding and he had thus means to bring before 
the settlement officer any omissions before the final record in the 
books, on which the assessment was made. An ingenious proce- 
dure was then had recourse to in order to bring all the land in the 
village to one common standard of quality. That of second-rate 
dry land known in the hills as duwam vprdon was selected and 
each of the other three olasses was brought to this standard by 
trebling the irrigated, by adding one-half to first quality dry and 
by reducing casual cultivation by one half. Thus a village with 
an area of ten bisis irrigated had 30 estimated for that class ; 
twelve first quality dry was held equal to 18 and twelve ijrdn 
was held equal to 6, or all were equivalent to 54 bins of second 
quality dry cultivated laud for assessment purposes. The next 
difficulty was to ascertain the rates to be applied to the areas thus 
found and in the absence of jamabandis or rent-rolls, it was neces- 
sary to estimate the produce of each class of soil. In irrigated 
land it is very common for the proprietor to take one half the pro- 
duce ; in first-class dry, one-third, and in second-class dry one- 
fourth to one-fifth. Then comes the question of the produce per 
bisi which varies with the position, cultivation and soil. In soino 
places, irrigated land yields as much as 60 maunds of unhuskod 
rice per acre and 40 maunds is a common yield and good first-class 
dry land gives 40 maunds of wheat or TKunduvta* The following 
table shows the general result for, the district 
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In the second money column, the retorn of half an acre is only 
given, as land is usually left fallow for a second crop every second 
year. The total shows the average yield per acre of second class 
dry land. Taking everything into consideration, an average rats 
of one rupee per M*i (forty yards less than an acre) was held to bo 
the average rate in second quality dry land, and thus the good land 
was made to help the bad land in the rates assessed. How this 
compares with the rates fixed at previous settlements and how it 
falls on the total assessable and cultivated areas in each parganah 
may be seen from the figures given in the preceding tables. 
Broadly, Traill’s assessment in 1823 fell at Re. 0-12-2 per bUi : 
Batten’s in 1842 at Rc. 0-8-11 per Un on the total assessable area, 
and Beckett’s in 1870 at Re. -0-18-10 and subsequent experience 
shows that in the greater part of the district this is not too light. 

Other considerations were taken into account in applying these 
rates to the particular villages : the vast changes due to the great 

amount of money brought into the district 
Population. J ** 

by the tea-planters and the public-works 

aft RAnikhet ; the great advance in the price of grain, which has 
almost doubled, and the increase in population. The last has always 
been an important factor in bill assessments and is well recognised 
by the people themselves, who frequently urge, as a cause for remis- 
sion of revenue, the death or desertion of a wife or daughter. In 
many places, owing to the paucity of inhabitants, the able-bodied 
cultivators are of equal importance with the land in estimating the 
assets of a village. Another of Mr. Beckett’s processes was applied 
to bringing out the value of this factor iu the assessment. He 
ascertained (a) the average population per each one hundred 
measured acres for the whole district ; (6) the average population 
per one hundred acres of the cultivated area { (e) the average popu- 
lation per one hundred acres for the cultivated area with half the 
sjrda ; and (d) the average on three-fourths of the total area. For 
example, the average population per one hundred tores on the 
whole district being 141, a village with a population of 70 to the 
hundred acres would give a rate of eight annas, the land-rate being 
one rupee, the mean of the two or twelve annas gives the average 
rate according to population. Were the population of the village 
280 under the same circumstances the average rate would be 
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B». 1-8-0. Under the second form of calculation the averaco 
population per one hundred acres of cultivation being 195 and the 
revenue rate only Be. 0-14-6 per acre, a population of 98 would 
give a rate of Be. 0-7-3, or taking the mean of the two, eleven 
annas per acre. Under the third calculation the population aver- 
age being 185 per one hundred aores and the revenue rate 
Be. 0-13-6 per acre, if the population were 92, the population rate 
would be Be. 0-6-9 and the mean, ten annas. The average of the 
resultants was considered the population rate of the village. 

The statistics of area compiled for each village also aided in 

Application of area rates. the «‘ essmeQt - These comprised (1) the 
total area measured by tbe villagers ; (2) 
cultivated land with addition for quality (t.*., the application of the 
process already described for reducing all to the standard of second- 
class dry land, (3) cultivation with half ijrdn; (4) three-fourths of 
total measured ares with addition for quality. Any excess in J over 

3 showed that there was much waste land ; excess in 2 over 3 showed 
a large predominance of permanent cultivation, and if 2 exceeded 
1 it was seen that the land was exceptionally good or well irrigat- 
ed. Excess in 3 over 2 showed too much ijrdn ; in 4 over 3 too 
much waste aud in 4 over l that the land was good. With all 
these indications before him Mr. Beckett formod his statistical 
average rate for each village. But in addition to this, he person- 
ally inspected each village and had before him its history from the 
conquest, and it was a consideration of the facts thus brought to 
light that led to modifications of the statistical rate. Thus it will 
be seen, that much care and trouble was bestowed on the collection 
of materials and their application such as would give an assessment 
fair alike to Government and the people. Although the phrase 

4 ndm bikat kdm bikat ’ has passed into a proverb, we may well 
agree with Sir H. Ramsay that tbe assessments as a whole are 
fair, though in consequence of their having been raised so high 
in comparison with the old land-tax, they are sufficiently high, 
the increlse amounting to Bs. 1,03,518 or 81*43 per cent. 

Cultivation and population have increased to a remarkable 
extent, and during the work of survey many parcels of land which 
had been concealed and villages connected with tbe court officials 
who had managed to undefestimate the assets were now brought 
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for tbo first time at a fair value on the revenue-roll. Mr. Beckett 
was oarefnl to omit from his oaloulations all waste of the descrip- 
tion already noticed, although the villagers themselves desired it to 
be measured. The people have foil power, however, to use such 
land as they like, as well as to extend their cultivation into un- 
measured forest tracts without any increase to the demand during 
the currency of the settlement The only exception is in the 
neighbourhood of Almora, RAnikhet, and Naini TA1 where forest 
land is of great value for timber and fuel, here cultivation oan only 
be undertaken with the special consent in writing of the distriot 
officer and covenants to this effect have been entered in the settle- 
ment reoords. It is to this system that we owe the^ extension of 
cultivation that has taken place and in the less cultivated parts, 
industry will enable the people to make the heavier assessment less 
burdensome in a very short time. Still summary settlements may 
be found necessary. Sir H. Ramsay writes 

"Land may be waabed away by floods or destroyed by landslips i cattle- 
dlssase, the death of cultivators or other necessity may arise for rendering relief, 
permanent or temporary, necessary j and in my opinion snob relief ought to bo 
offered readily : because all cultivated land has been now assessed and the lose 
of cultivators or cattle might imperil the existenee of a Tillage which oonld be 
averted by a little trouble and the expenditure of a few rupees. 8inalt villages 
are more likely to require relief than Urge ones j but It must be remembered 
that one proprietor may lose all LU land and be ean get no relief from the other 
shtreholders, therefore his individual case ought to be considered if neoessary.” 

Sir Henry Ramsay was the guiding spirit in all these arrange- 
ments, to him was submitted the assessments in every village 
almost, and with him lay the decision on doubtful points of proce- 
dure. To the administrative powers of Traill, Sir Henry Ramsay 
has added also the love of order and law so marked in Mr. Batten’s 
work, whilst, perhaps, he has had a more difficult charge than 
either; for in his time came the flood of circulars and departments, 
each of the latter trying to justify its existence, not by doing its 
own work bat by asking the already overworked district officer to 
do it for them. Perhaps Sir Henry Ramsay will have gained as 
lasting a reputation from the stern 1 No ; not applicable to Kumaon’ 
with which he greeted many of the purely routine circulars, as 
from the many and solid benefits that he has conferred on Kumaon 
during his long and vAlned career. The settlement department 
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owes to him that it was able to achieve the gre at work accomplished 
at the recent settlement without the detailed procedure solely appli- 
cable to the plains, which at one time it was resolved should be 
adopted in Kumaon. Parganah rates are hardly valuable in a dis- 
trict where the tract within the boundaries of a single village has 
climates varying from the Arctio regions to the Tropics : the people, 
the tenures of land and the mode of agriculture are utterly differ- 
ent from the practices of the plains and should not be forced to 
appear uniform to them in theory or practice. 

The working of the settlement will be best understood from the 
following table showing the demand, ool- 
OoiiMtions. lections and balances since 1872-78. The 

years 1877*79 were years of scarcity which affected Kumaon as 
well as all Upper India, and the balances of 1880-81 — 1882-83 
both recoverable and nominal were due to the floods of the year 
1880 ; the column 1 irrecoverable ’ shows the real remissions : — 


PilTIOOUBX O W BAUIOI. — 


Year. 


Demand. 

§ 

f 

3 

1679-73 

ees 

Hi. 

1,04,492 

R«. 

,63,89ft 

1073-74 

... 

1,64.799 

MM64 

1674 75 


1,69,856 

1,61,883 

1673-74 


1,96,905 

1,93,786 

1676 77 

• •• 

9,97,697 

2,39,316 

1677-76 

Ml 

9,95,194 

9.29,671 

1876-73 


9,35,146 

2,91,75ft 

1673*80 


S,34,8i‘4 


1 PHO-tt 1 

• • • 

3,94,497 

2.11,657 

1661-63 

Ml 

9,64,496 

9,64,663 

9,30,768 

9,31,996 

1663-63 




Although the tenure of land and its rights 1 and duties have 
Tenaris, undergone many ohanges since the oonquest, 

still the maxim that the property in the soil 
rests in- the ^paramount State has never been forgotten* This 
principle has not only been theoretically acknowledged under for- 
mer Govern menu by their subjects, but its practical existence is 
1 1 3 Govsrnnsut, fad January, lift. 
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alto deducibk from the almost unrestricted power of alienation 
which the sovereign always possessed in the land. The occupant 
landholders held their estates in hereditary and transferable pro- 
perty, bat their tenures were never indefeasible ; and as they were 
derived from grants made by the supreme power m the State, so 
they might be abrogated by the grantor or his representative even 
without any allegation of default against the holder and without 
any reservation in his favour. 

From the extreme attachment of the landholders to their ast rtes, 
the frequent exercise of such a prerogative would doubtless have 
been highly unpopular. Jn the interior, it appears to have been 
infrequent, as may be judged from the length of time which vil- 
lages have remained in the possession of the same families. But 
in the neighbourhood of the capital and on the border, snob arbi- 
trary transfers were not unoommon ; and where a provision in land 
was oalled for to reward military services, or to remunerate the 
heirs of those slain in battle, it was usually made at the expense of 
existing rights. Land held in proprietary right is still termed thdt, 
and a proprietor is oalled a thdtwdn , the term taminddr or land- 
holder being restricted to its ordinary and natural meaning of cul- 
tivator actually holding or oooupying the land, whether a proprietor 
or tenant. Grants in tenure of thdt and rot (the term under which 
lands were usually given to the heirs of those slain in battle) con- 
veyed a freehold in the soil as well as in the produce. Where the 
proprietors are a coparcenary body, the ten are is that usually called 
bhdyaehdra in the plains and here bhdya-bhant , in which the pro- 
prietary right is in an extreme state of subdivision, each estate 
being shared amongst all the coparceners. Traill found that 
three-fifths of the district were held by these proprietors, so that 
the settlement represented in a great measure the ryotudri settle- 
ment of other provinces. The origin of snch property is traoed 
either to long-established hereditary occupanoy ; to a grant from 
the State ; or to purchase from some former proprietor. 

Mr. Traill writes (1821) 

" Coder the former Government* all fervent* ot the state, both public and 
M* Traill m to I If received, on their appointment to ollce, e g rant 

ot land for the inpport and ettabUehment of their 
frfclHe e, Theee land* havs under succeeding sovereigns beta sabjsetsd te not, 
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HI the proprietary right has generally remained with the original grantee or bio 
4*aoendauU. Grants of this nntnre ore wholly distinct from those in tennre of 
nsaMr, s vukari otjdiddd, which conveyed no property in the soil 4 like the letter, 
however, their continuance or annulment has ever been subject to the pleasure of 
the ruling power. The descendants of the above-described grantees fora the first 
elnss of landholders in the district. 

A second class derive their title solely from long-established occupancy : this 
class is composed of aborigines of ths moan tains, while the former consist# 
almost universally of descendants of emigrants from ths plains. 

A third clsss of propiietots, created daring the Gorkfadll Government, arc 
thoee who, la consideration of receiving the proprietary title, here brought wait# 
lands Into cultivation. To this class a considerable addition has been made 
under the present Government, as with a view to the encouragement of caltiva- 
lion, the practice of the Gorkhill Government In this respect has hesn con- 
tinned. 1 


With regard to the Dorns, they are almost invariably throughout the district 
tha property of the landholders, and reside in the villages of their respective 
owners. Ths only separate establishment of Dorns are those which come under 
the first description of proprietors, and consist of carpenters, masons, potters, 
blacksmiths, miners, and a variety of other tradee which are here carried on 
solely by persona of this casts.' 9 

Sir H. Ramsay writing in 1874 states : — 

"During an experience of thirty- three years I have observed much change 
under the head of tennre, from the advancing post* 

Oiv H. Ramsrj on tenures. 

tiens of the parties concerned. As stated in Mr. 
Traill's report,* the paramount property in the soil rested with the sovereign, 
no! theoretically only, for the unrestricted power of alienation was exercised at 
the will of the ruling power in the time of the Rdjas and to the end of the Gor- 
khili Government. A vlilsge wss given to an astrologer, n doctor,- a cook or a 
barber ; and the cultivators in poseemioa, whatever their former status, became 
to all intents snd parposss tbs enltivstors of the new owners. If they did not 
like the grantee's terms, they moved elsewhere and they retained no rights in the 
land whleb they eould assert to the prejudice of tbe grantee. Again, this grantee 
might be ousted in turn to provide for some other favourite. In those times, land 
was abundant, cultivators were scarce, and the erael oppression to which the 
people had been long accustomed, sometimes drove them away to parts of tha dis- 
trict where they could be comparatively free from the exaetioas of their oppres- 


On the whole, the tenure of land suffered few violent changes 

„ under the former rnlera. Where land was 

Proprietor.. ... . 

given in that, tbe former proprietors, if m 

occupancy, at once sank to the position of tenants of tbe new gran- 

-tee, who, moreover, by tbe castom of the country, was at liberty to 

take over one-third of the eulti ration into his own hoods as sir. 

1 1*. Ottmmnt, dated 1 4th March, till. • To GereraoMat. doted 

Mad Joaiorjr, 1S17. 
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In the remainder of the estate, the right of cultivation rested with 
the original ocoopants, who were now termed khdyakan or occu- 
pants, as distinguished from thdiurdru or proprietors, and paid their 
rent in Mt or kind at an invariable rate, filed at the time the 
grant was made. In villages in which the right of property and 
the right of ocenpancy was reoognized as vested in the same indivi- 
duals, the person who engaged with Government for the revenue 
had a right to demand the foil extent of the Malik-hUiah or State- 
share, supposing no fixed agreement had been made between him 
and his tenants, bot snoh imprudence on the part of the latter sel- 
dom occurred. This description of village includes nau&bid or 
those newly brought into cultivation, and lauds cultivated by non- 
resident cultivators (pahikd$ht)> The custom being to grant the 
proprietary right to tbe person who reclaimed the waste, as some 
return for his trouble and expense. 

The resident tenants may be divided into two classes, the khd - 

_ yakar and the faint or khami. The former, 

Tenants. 

in addition to the land-tax which he paid in 
coin, used to pay to the proprietor under various names nearly a 
tenth more. Since the conquest, the khdyakar has by custom an 
hereditary right of occupancy at fixed rates, but cannot dispose of 
such right, though he may carry on bis cultivation through a 
tenant-at-will. The rent of the khdyakar eannot be increased 
under any circumstances during the currency of the settlement, 
and so long as he pays his rent and the share of the village cess 
recorded against him he is safe from any interference. 

Mr. Traill writes M In Pdil sod in Badhto and in other parganahs wherever 
military aaaifnmenta 1 were name root under the Rijea, tenants of this description 
are common. Their origin paay be easily traced back and me y be referred to the 
feet of tbe former proprietors having emigrated qr become eitlnot when tbe vll- 
lege was assigned to the ancestor of the pretest proprietors. The grantee was in 
consequence compelled to settle the laod with new tenants who occupied as khd- 
yefcera. Thesegdesv, koalas, and tkokddri with their relations are the proprietors 
of these villages. The point whether the occupant tenant be a khdyakar or 
tkdtwdm, that le, proprietor of the land he cultivates, may be generally eaeily 
ascertained by an Inquiry into tbe whenee and how the tenant derives his title : 
if It be from an ancestor of the thokddr that he received the land, he is merely a 
kkd§ak&t\ If he plead a grant from a FUja, or purchase from a former proprietor, 

1 In these cease, the cultivator! derived protection from the grantees and were 
to far better off than the vest that they had to pletse only one, instead of beisg 
worried by aay offldal or soldier requiring their services. 

68 
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the deed ought to bo forthcoming or proved to boro existed » if, lastly, he aver 
himself and ancestors to be occupants from time immemorial, snob assertion can 
be prortd by tbs evidence of adjoining propHetors. Should the tenant bars the 
name of the Tillage attached to his name as Bir Singh Mahta, that is, of Mahatgaon, 
Ac., it may at once determined thst the tenant’s claim to Immemorial occupancy 
is well founded. The conrerse is not always the ease : a proprietor of a Tillage 
on settling in another atlll retains the name of hia original Tillage attached to 
him, which designation descends to his posterity. Bat by purchase, grant or gift, 
such indiTidnal or some one of his descendants may hare acquired a proprietary 
right to a share in the Tillage where they hsTe settled. Daring the Oorkhill 
Government, migrations of landholders from Tillage to Tillage were extremely 
common, and many of those emigrants still continue in the Tillages to which they 
then emigrated i by such Tolnntary absence they are deemed to haTe forfeited 
their hereditary claims in their original Tillages. Generally speaking, on anch mi* 
g rations taking place, the landed property of the emigrant was diTided among the 
remaining sharers, find has been since enjoyed by them In fall proprietary or hn> 
perhaps been transferred to others. After a lapse of twenty years and upwards, 
the claims of them emigrants to their original share are not admitted in the coart 
unless It be stated and prored that on quitting their villages they entrusted their 
share to another, with the express engage men t of resigning the aama when culled 
upon.” 

Sir H. Ramsay writes : — 

M The khdyakar enjoys an hereditary though not a transferable right in ths 
land he cultivates ; and on the death of a father, the sons generally make a sub* 
division of the land, whioh not unfrequentiy reduoes the holding of each so much 
that these khdytkan are obliged to cultivate other lsods as rirthdn* or tenanta-at* 
will, or In pahikdthi in some diataqt village where they make their own terme 
with the proprietor. Pahikdtht cultivators of long standing have now the posi- 
tion of khdpakart ; new ones are only rirtkd*$.” In some villages khdyakar* are 
alcoe in possession, and the proprietor residing elsewhere has no power to inter- 
fere with them or their land, waste or eoltivited. A fhar-padhdm realizes the 
demand and the proprietor’s cess and pays over to him. In such villages, the hkd- 
yslan were formerly the real proprietors, bat in some way the right became re- 
corded In the thokddr’t name, and though every effort was made to right these 
wrongs at the recent settlement, it was not poos ible to do so in all eases, and 
special arrangements had to be made io remove what was an endless source of 
litigation.” 

The Kaini under the native government held more the position 
of a slave, or at least of a vassal, and was 
bound to the estate of bis lord. Theoreti- 
cally they were obliged to give personal ssrvioe In cultivating the 
proprietor’s iff, or land whioh he keeps in his own hands, and in 
carrying his jhanpan, dindi, and baggage. Gradually, they have 
aaaumed the character of tenants permanently resident on their 
overlord's estate, and by long-continued occupancy hare corns to 
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be considered in the light of ihdyakars 9 from whom indeed they 
differed in little, except in the nature of the rent to which they 
were liable. As a rale, they pay in k&t or kind agreeably to former 
rates, which may be taken at one-third of the produce. In Garli- 
w41 the fusion is almost complete, necessity compelling proprietors 
to give the most favourable terms to all occupants of the land. 
Hdliya* or domestic servants (chiefly Dorns), were still found in 
1840 in all the principal estates. They were kept to perform all 
the labour of the flelds required on the private farms of the land- 
holders. The $irtlidn or tenant-at-will pays tt'rfAt, but no personal 
services are required from him. 

The difficulty experienced in getting new tenants should the 

old ones leave is alluded to by Mr. Traill 

New tenants. . .. r . , 

m the following words:- 

* From the facility with which new locations are here obtainable, the 
habits oi the cultivators are extremely unstable tod migratory. Vacancies aris- 
ing from desertions are not readily filled by new tenants, while the general 
poverty of the mdlguxdri and tenantry renders them incapable of meeting from 
their own funds the additional burthens entailed hj such desertions. In these cases 
the lesse would be thrown up, and remission in the demand would be indispen- 
•able to save the village from total desertion} at the same time no advantage 
could be taken of the growing improvement in other villages. It may be doubted 
whether the miUjuzdr j in these Districts would willingly engage for so long a pc- 
riod.unless the tenants of their respective villages should be considered as parties 
in the engagements, and remain bound for the same terra. Under tbo Gorkhdli 
government, when a fixed village assessment was promulgated, the above piiuci- 
ple was fully recognised, and the claim of the mdlyuzdr followed his tenuut to 
wheresoever he might migrate.*’ 

In these remarks both Air. Batten and Mr. Beckett agree atul 
the former adds— 

*' in Oorhwftl, owing to the comparatively small value of land, the scant!, 
nets of population, and the almost entire dependence for their position aud wealth. 


oven of the most considerable landholders, (as for instaucc the Uhartwal fumily 
in Nigpur and the Aswdl family in Siia), on the actual influence which they may 
happen individually to possess over the agricultural communities, and uol on any 
nominal legal rights* the enforcement of which, even if possible, would soon 
leave the claimants without a tenantry, uod would only enrich their neighbours-* 
hardly one estate, with the exception of the uaudbdd estates, could be correctly 
entered under the head of pars zam i*tUri ; while the class of tenure called imper- 
fect pattidfiri la found in some parts of the district to exceed in numbers the pure 
bhdgtthdr* tenure, which again exclosively prevails in othej pails.” 

When a share in any estate may lapse from death or desertion. It U divided 
fiJOenc the proprietors, who become answerable for its ustcjsmcui * but 
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this responsibility is, generally speaking, far from being deprecated, as the land- 
holders are for the moat part anxious to enlarge their petty ten a res; as a precau- 
tion to prevent sack a contingency from becoming individually burthenaome, the 
small hamlets and parent lands are now leased with the pahtkdtkt village to which 
they properly attach. The village revenue is apportioned on the several shares, 
agreeably to the nominal interest possessed by each in the estate. If any aharer 
claims an abatement on the ground of deficiency in the portion of land actually 
In his possession, a measurement takes place, and a record is made of the quantity 
of laud found in the occupation of esch proprietor, agreeably to whieh the future 
cess is regulated, bat without retrospective effect. From damages by mountain 
torrents and from gradual encroachments on the shares of absentees, inequalities 
of this kind sre pretty general, end applications for measurement frequent. Plena 
for abatement on the grounds of inferiority in the quality of a share can very 
rarely ariso, as each individual share comprises its due proportion of every part 
of the village, good and bad. This class, the thdtmd* cultivators, pay oa a general 
average about ouc-flfth of the gross produce to Government. The share of 
the gross produce, as enjoyed by the different classes of cultivators above enume- 
rated, may be summed op as follows t— 

ThitwAn cultivator — ... _ ... 00 per oent. 

Pahikisht tenant ... ... .„ ~ 76 * 

Kfaiyakar * ... ... — 70 n 

Kaini ,, •** ... *m ... 00 „ 

Mr. Beckett writes thu« concerning the tenures in Gurbwil 
in the -report on the current settlement 
there : — 


Tenures in GarhwAL 


•* The tenure question has undergone many changes since the introduction of 
British rule in GarhwAl. At first, tkokddn and saydsas were the prominent cha- 
racters. They assumed to some extent the position which had beeu held *by vari- 
ous parties who under the Government of the Rajas and of the Govkhilis had been 
responsible for the land-revenue or who had held the land free of revenue. 
Ur. Traill recorded hie opinion that— 

“ Three-fourths of the villages were wholly cultivated by the actual proprie- 
tors of the land; and that of the remaining fourth, the right of property and 
occupancy was vested in the tame individuals. 81 nee Ur. Traill's Report was 
written (I8S4), thousands of acres of jungle have been reclaimed, and the pro- 
prietary class has consequently Increased. The GarhwAt settlement may, there- 
fore, to a great extent, be considered a peasant settlemeut, as individuals only pay 
their quotas of revenue due, plus ceases aud land-revenue. Where hereditary 
tenants occupied land, they had, during tha past settlement, paid small fees, tech 
ns one rupee on the marriage of a daughter, e leg or breast, or both, of every goat 
killed, end other Indefinite ceases which caused great litigation. Whan Ill-wiU 
grew up between e proprietor and hit tenants, the former tried be rein the letter 
by perpetual aelts for perquisites, and the tenant continued to deprlvo him of his 
rights by trying to prove that tha proprietor had received ell that he was entitled 
to. These perquisites were very well when the people were quite uncivilised end 
required the support of e man more Intelligent than themselves. Practice has 
proved that these oeasea could not now ho ephcld, end thej have been oommetel 
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to * payment of twenty per cent, on the M*essed lend -revenue, which gives the 
proprietor more then he was ever sotitlefi to demand 5 while without adding to hie 
former actual payments, it makes the tenant eafe against all irregular indefinite 
demands. The hereditary tenant ia called AAfiy&iar jn QarhwAI ; he holde a here- 
ditary bnt not a transferable right, though he may sub- lease hie land to a tenant- 
at -wilt P*hikitkt or non-resident cultivators have hereditary rights not trans- 
ferable end are protected similarly to the AAdysAan. The iirthdn er tenant-at-will 
has no permanent rights whatever and his bolding ia not entered in the record- 
of-nghto { all other righto are entered. Tenants -at- will are rare in GsrhwAI. 
JTAdpadara sometimes cultivate in sirtki a field or floids adjoining their own. 9 ' 

The incidents connected with the occupation of land were such 
under the former governments as gave 
Tenons in Knaaan. little encouragement to industry or enter- 
prise. No one knew when ho might be reduced to the position of 
tenant in the land that he or his ancestors had wrested from the 
forest, and any sign of comfort in a dwelling was certain to causo 
an increase of the irregular burthens to be borne by tbe people. 
As observed by Sir H. Ramsay, “ this state of government for a 
number of years took tbe spirit out of the people, and they were 
so accustomed to obey those immediately over them that even 
those who had not been ousted became quite accustomed to obey 
the thokddr as if they were his slaves.” As a rule, such was tbe 
state of the country at the conquest. Traill had to make use of 
the kamini, ioydnas and thokddr t for his earlier settlements, but at 
the first triennial settlement be took, with few exceptions, the 
engagements, village by village, from their own padhdns, a proce- 
dure that was completed and followed st the second triennial and 
all subsequent settlement*. 1 But in these settlements, the people 
had recovered so little that the lease was often held to include the 
proprietary right. As the country prospered, the people began to 
feel that they had rights, and that Government, if they only knew 
how, would protect those rights, so that by the time of Mr. 
Batten's settlement in 1843 the more wise knew how to avail them- 
selves of the ignorance or apathy of tbeir brethren to have them- 
selves recorded as sharers (kUsa/tddr). Mr. Batton in his settlement 
was hampered with the charge of the entire civil and criminal 
work of the district and bad little assistance. He had, too, to 
commence s record novel to the people and with bad material and 
worse instruments as a whole than are usually met with. The 
1 To Qertn»ta t, fiste d 14th March, istl. 
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consequence was that, after the twenty years’ settlement, the courts 
were simply flooded with cases regarding rights of occupancy and 
proprietary claims. These suits sharpened the wits of the people, 
who, before the end of the settlement, came to know from experience 
what each of the ordinary terms, sharer, occupancy tenant and 
tenant-at-will intended, their rights and liabilities. These distinc- 
tions were merely nominal in Mr. Traill’s time, for then, in most 
parts of the district, the cultivator had it very much his own way, 
owing to the smallness of the population. At Mr. Beckett’s settle- 
ment, population had considerably increased ; good arable land had 
become scarce, and the cultivator was consequently not of such 
paramount importance. Every one, too, desired to be recorded as 
a proprietor. “The old generation had passed away : the existing 
one could not realise the position of their ancestors half a century 
previous. It was, therefore, very difficult work to determine the real 
position of many who claimed under Mr.Tiaill’ssettlcment, the mea- 
surement book of 1823, the phard-phaut or record of Mr. Batten, de- 
crees of court, or wore relations of those who claimed on those 
grounds.” Mr. Beckett endeavoured to put each one in his right 
place, and where dissatisfied they were referred to the regular 
courts. 

In the 6,352 villages in Kumaon there are 94,924 proprietors, 

8UtiM.cs, proprietor., o{ wl,om 4!) :,rc Europeans aud 188 Musal- 
mans. The remainder aro Hindus, of whom 
29,632 aro Brahmans; 59,570 aro Rajputs; 1,370 arc Baniyasaud 
4,115 are Dorns. There arc 30,G22 kliayakars or permanent ten- 
ants, of whom 35 ore Musalinans ami tho remainder Hindus. 
Amongst tho Hindus 7,427 aro Brahmans; 19,437 are Rajputs, 
604 aro Baniyas and 9,119 are Doing. Of the 6,352 demarcated 
villages, only 4,437 have inhabited sites and the remainder are cul- 
tivated by tho people of other villages in pahikdsht . Of the total 
number 3,060 aro cultivated solely by the proprietors; 2,727 by 
propriotonfaided by tenants; 543 by permanent tenants only and 
22 by tonanls-at-will only. The distribution of the assessable area 
amongst each class of cultivators in each parganah may be 
gathered from the following tabic compiled from the settlement 
records 
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Parganab. 

A umber of— 

Area in Mtii ia pnstuion of— 
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4 

4 
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H£ 
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35 

Daapar 
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92 
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9 
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1 

Bf 

6 

2 
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... 
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9 

10 
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20 

10 

3 
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17 

66 

46 
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1 

6 
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1,367 

IS 

12 

1 

Total 

... 

94,924 

36,622 

2,04,106 

37,433 



66,181 

997 


720 


These figures with the preceding explanations should give a 


vivid picture of the distribution of landed property in Kumaon. 
The proprietor has an average holding of lUi$ whilst tli e khdya- 
kar has ouly bitis. Many of ihe latter have by repeated sub- 
divisions such an infinitesimal share that they ar obliged to culti- 
vate in other villages ( pahikdsht ) or go iu for service as litter- 
bearers, wood-cutters and coolies* 

The state of the peasantry has change^ for the better since Mr. 

Traill’s time. Cultivators are numerous 

Condition of the people. . .... . . t . 

in tho more highly tilled parts and food 
arable land is scarce. Tho hill man is iery much attach*) l|his 
home and now few show the migratory spirit so M llr. 

Traill’s time* Sir Ii. llamssy writes 

* If j experience ft that villagers wilt pat up with free! in regard 

to revenue rather than five up their village. If a tiger or sickness off share- 

holders the remaining few will never give np if tb 07 can pnj the revonne hj anj 
means. Some of the Kill Kamaon people are, however, exceptions to this rhle. 
There the/ are headstrong, obstinate, and ipitef oL If the/ had a ihMfftr pedSdn 
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whom they disliked, a whole tillage would rather resign and go elsewhere than be 
compelled to pay him the recognised dues. Exeluding revenue-free boldines and 
those of some of the more powerful proprietors whose ancestors— very influential 
men when Kumaon first came under British rule— had at once assumed the posi- 
tion of proprietors, which they steadily maintained and improved on every opportu- 
nity, it may be said that the proprietary right is vetted in those whose ancestors 
occupied the land at the time the province was taken from the Gorkhalis and who 
have advanced the cnltlvatiop from its former backward state to its present pros- 
perity. Or in another class wno, by their influence and money or by their own 
labour, have changed the forest into prosperous villages.” 

Many years ago former revenue-free grantees, whose rights had 
been igaorod by Mr. Traill, defranded many of the villagers of 
their rights, and so bound them down by agreements and decrees 
that at the settlement they could claim .little more than perma- 
nency at tenants-at-will rates. A few villages have passed into 
the hands of usurers at sales by auction, but frith these exceptions 
the proprietary right may be said to be in the hands of the des- 
cendants of 'those who held it in the days of the K&jas and the 
Gorkh&lis. 

“ Where revenue-free rights which had been undisturbed since the conquest 
existed, they Invariably include proprietary riffhts and the cultivators are only 
kkiyakar§. Where proprietary rights which had been recognised at the twiuty- 
y ear s’ settlement or rights of the same kiud acquired by purchase existed, they 
could not be Interfered with ; but with these exceptions, the cultivators have been 
recorded as the owners of the land they occupy, while the permanent tenants can 
never be disturbed or interfered with b) the enhancement of rent In fact, these 
tenants are in all respects equal to proprietors with the exception that they can- 
not sell their holding, and they pay a small sum in addition to the quote of reve 
nue due from the land recorded in their names.” 

The subject of rights to waste land has been fully noticed under 

Garhw&l. Here I shall quote from the 

Wasts lands. * 

valedictory report (1884) of Sir Henry 

Ramsay on this subject : — 

" 1 have observed a tendency of late years, as land has become valuable, of 
proprietors to imagine themselves taminddrs with aaminddri rights attempting to 
appropriate all waste and forest land within the boundaries of tlicir villages. It 
should be checked because it would lead to serious complications and retard pros- 
perity. Soma village boundaries contain upwards of fifty square miles, and Gov- 
ernment has an equal right with the village to all jungle land, with power to appro* 
priate any that may be required; while the villagers are allowed to increase culti- 
vation If Goverameot do not object. This assumption on the part of proprietors 
is of very late date, and on every occasion when brought to my notice I have re- 
fused to recognise it." 
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On the British occupation, it was found that considerable sum 

of money and tracts of land bad been 
Revenue-free fraata. , . VT - • 

granted by the Nepalese to temples and 

individuals, and no small portion of the work of settlement was the 
investigation of these revenne-free tenures. The broad principle on 
which the greater portion of the claims was decided, was that only 
those for which grants of the Cband Rojas of Kumaon or grants 
of the Nep&l Rijns nnder the red seal, were forthcoming should 
be uphold. Besides these, other grants were made from the pro- 
ceeds of the transit duties, and on the abolition of those duties the 
payment was continued pending the results of an investigation 
into the character and validity of the grants. 1 In 1819, Mr. Traill 
forwarded a list of lands and villages held in assignment to tem- 
ples in Kumaon for religions purposes, 2 known under the name 
of gtiath and those assigned to individuals and known as mud/L 
The gdnth villages then numbered 973 and contained one-fifteenth 
of all the arable land in the province, and the mudfi villages num- 
bered 175 with au area of 3,000 bfoia or onc-seventieth of the total 
culturable area. The largest revenue-free estate hold by an indi- 
vidual was valued at a revenue of Rs. 1,000 a year, but many of 
the old estates and grants had been resumed by the Nepalese, and 
by 1823, some (50 villages had been added to the revenue-roll, 
the greater number of which had been surreptitiously coucealcd 
by the connivance of the executive officers of the Nepalese gov- 
ernment. The pensions chargeable on the revenues of the pro- 
vince amounted to Rs. 21,670 a year, of which its. 2,152 were 
from former governments, in perpetuity to religious establishments, 
and Rs. 348 for life to individuals. Us. 9,600 were granted for 
life to individuals by tho British Government and Rs. 9,570 ns 
military invalid allowances. At Mr. Batten's settlement, the gtinth 
amounted to Rs. 13,455 bUU in Kutnaon alone, of whiob 2,230 
blri$ were within villages assessed to revenue and the remainder 
in villages altogether free of revenue. Of these, parganahs Katoli 
and Mahrynri belonged to the tad&lart grants, of which an account 
has been given nnder-Garhwal. The nudfi lands comprised 2,913 
bUit 9 of which 531 formed part of revenue-paying villages and the 
remainder were contained in 93 separate villages. These grantees 
1 Te Government, dated 19th June, ISIS. * To Board, dated 90th Uay,Ml9. 

63 
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were for the most part Brahmans of the Sbastri, Joshi, Pant, Pinde, 
Tiwari and Upreti clans, who still furnish a great proportion of the 
officials in Kumaon. Thegdnth and mudfi grants in Kumaon were 
closely examined in 1855-56 and Government sanction was obtained 
to all that were npheld. The result at the settlement was that there 
were 444 gtinth or temple holdings, which if assessed to revenue 
would yield Rs. 8,447 per annum on 9,476 bUis of cultivation. 
The mudfi grants are 92 in number aggregating 3,297 Mata, which 
if assessed to land-revenue would yield Ha. 3,412 per annum, but 
these are exclusive of tbo iaddbart pattis above mentioned. 

The administration of each mahdl or estate separately assessed 

..... to revenue, aud which may consist of one 

Village administration. 

or more villages or hamlets, rested with the 
padhdn. He was the ministerial executive officer of the village, and 
is entrusted with the collection of the land-tax from his coparceners, 
and with the supervision of their simple police arrangement*. 
The fiscal officers intermediate between the padhdn and the State, 
and kuown as kamina , thokddra bdrhaa, and aaydnaa, at one time 
played an important part in the revenue administration of 
these districts, and their existence is still felt in the levying of 
certain dues which !>elonged to their offices now partly abolished. 
The land assessed to revenue was under ihe GorkbAli government 
assigned as jdeddd for the support of troops, and the collection of 
the revenue was intrusted to the commandants of the different 
regiments. As these officers, from their military duties, could sel- 
dom be preseut for any length of time in their respective assign- 
ments, they were under the necessity of employing deputies; and, as 
tbe most simple and economical plan, intrusted the details of assess- 
ment and cellection to some one of these principal landholders whom 
they made responsible for the amount of the revenue assessed on the 
assignment. Hence arose the middlemen that we have mentioned 
both in Kumaon and in Garhwil. Neither kamina nor thokddra 
possessed any rights in the soil over which* they exercised authority 
KamUa * beyond what they derived from their ap- 

pointment 1 . Their office was to collect from 
a certain number of villages the fixed demand and for which they 
became themselves answerable. They retained their situation only 
* To Gommest, dart stad Jaaaary, 1S17. 
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during pleasure, and under the former governments appear to have 
been changed almost every year. They were, however, almost in- 
variably chosen from amongst the prinoipal padhdn* of the par- 
ganah, for a portion of which they engaged ; and in consideration of 
the local influence possessed by them, the choice usually fell on ono 
of the family of the old kami us. The kamins in turn appointed one 
of the proprietors of each village under the designation of padhdn 
to levy and account to them directly for the demand on his village. 
These again were removable at the will and pleasure of the kamln . 
The influenoe, however, once obtained in an office of this import- 
anoe generally led to its continuance in the same family even when 
the individual holder was changed, and in some instances the kamin* 
themselves succeeded in obtaining the grant ou the usual terms, an 
arrangement which led to the appointment of under kamins such 
as are found in some parganahs. As a consideration for the res- 
ponsibility entered into by the kamins , they received under the 
name of kaminehdri either a small portion of land to hold free of 
revenue, or a remission of revenue, but at no specified or fixed per- 
centage. They were also authorised to collect from each village 
in excess of the State demand a small gift or due [nazardna) 
varying in its rate in different pargAnahs from three annas to ono 
rnpee per village. They were also entitled to some trifling dues 
on all marriages occurring withiu their circles. 

The padhdn like the kamin derived no rights from inheritance. 
He simply collected from his coparceners and tenants the demand 

and passed it on to the kamin , and asaoom- 

P ad hint. 

pensation enjoyed dues of an exactly similar 
nature. He held one field free of revenue and received certain per- 
quisites 1 at marriages and births, which were called padhdnchdri. 
The nomination of the padhdn* was for the most part vested in the 
kamin* 1 bat ss with themselves the tendency was to keep the office 
in one family and in some oases the right to act as padhdn became 
hereditary. No gradation of rank existed between the padhdn and 
the cultivator. As the country from its mountainous character pre- 
sents within a large area but a small portion of culturable land, the 
villages are therefore small and only occasionally consist of more than 

1 Bah paikimekiri was first recorded tt tbe triennial settlement. To Board 
dated 14th March, 1811. 
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fifteen boosts, or yield a revenue of more than Rs. 150 a year. Taking 
the two districts, the average number of houses is about five, and the 
average land-revenue less than tweuty rupees a year. Such small 
communities cannot afford from their poverty a constitution similar 
to those that exist amongst the village communities of the 
plains. 

The power granted to the kamto*, as is the natural result in 
similar circumstances all over the world, 
Abase of power. wag abused by them. Gradually, finding 

themselves uncontrolled and the power of distributing the patti 
assessment over each \iilage entirely in their bands, to arrange as 
they liked, they set at nought the village assessment directed to be 
formed by the Nepalese Government This was not difficult, as 
there was no one resident on tbe spot who had the power or the 
inclination to enforce the orders of the supreme power. The ruin 
of the padhdns ensued, and they were severally ousted from their 
situations, as soon as former extortions left them unable to comply 
with further demands. By tbe responsibility abovementioned many 
of the lesser kamin* and thokddrs also were ruined and sunk into 


obscurity, but this circu instance only tended to increase the power 
and means of the other k a wins , to whose pattis the villages of the 
rained landholders were immediately added. As already noticed, 
the proprietary right of only a few villages is generally vested in 
the kamin ; on the remaining villages included in his patti he has 
no claim except for his dues. The first blow against the usurpation 
of the katnins was struck at tbe first triennial settlement when the 


village proprietary body wa9, as a rule, admitted to engagements. 
But even at tho second triennial settlement, in 1821, it was found 
that the remembrance of their former power enabled tbe kamim to 
extort with impunity, on various pret ences, snms of money from the 
village padhdns in excess of the land-revenue ; until his exoot dues 
were eventually reduced and he was expressly forbidden to interfere 
in the collection of the rave quo in any villages not his own property. 

Sucb # was the machinery for collecting the revenue found at the 


British occupation. 


British occupation of Kumaon. Mr. Traill 
transferred tins duty to the padhdm , and the 


tholxfiin were limited to interference io matters of police. In lieu 
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of the former numerous dues, certain fixed fees were established. 
As ministerial officers, they were removeable for neglect or miscon- 
duct, but in consideration of the influence possessed by the families 
1‘rora which they had been selected, the office was nominally conti- 
nued to one of its members. They were required to report 
offenoes and casualties, also the deaths of individuals dying 
without heirs on the spot, together with an account of the 
property left unclaimed by such individuals. The search for 
stolen property and the seizure of offenders devolved on them. 
They were also expected to collect the coolies and supplies 
( harddisk ) indented for on the public service from the villages 
under their charge, and they assisted at all inquests made by the 
patw&ris within their pattis. 

At Mr. Batten’s settlement in 1840 these thokddr* were of 
Settlement of I8«S. two kinds : — 

“ Firct those who were merely entrusted with the charge of the police in a 
certain number of village*, who were paid by a fee of one rupee on the marriago 
of the daughter of each village padhun , and a leg of every goat killed by the 
padhdns within their jurisdiction, and who, if they could prove the receipt of such 
a payment from the commencement of the British rule were entitled by the law 
to receive duet through the padht in from the village, amounting altogether to about 
three per cent, on the land-revenuo Secondly, there were those tkokddrs or greater 
aaydnas, who were heads of the proprietary families, whose ministerial duties io 
reporting offences and casualties, were the same as those of the former class ; but 
who, being descendants of great grantees and officers of the Gorkhili time, or that 
of the Garhwfll (Ujas, possessed much greater influence, who often, in the course 
of the different settlements, engaged with Government for whole sets of villages, 
sometimes for a whole patti (as In Kaurhiya and Silt! and whose remuuer- 
ation for ministerial offices thus became mixed up with thc> iaydtacldri and Aw- 
Bahddri rights ; and who often possessed decrees of court showing the proprietary 
division into shares of certain sets of villages between them and their relations, 
at the tame time that the villagers themselves possessed their own padhdt 9 hold- 
ing separate revenae engagements, but together wilh the villagers acknowledging 
the right of the aaydna to receive s larger sum as taydmaekdri does, than those 
granted to ordinary ikokddrt in one or more of the villages included within the 
Ikokddri leases, those taydma* and their brethren possessed without opposition tbe 
lands, and the tenantry, though often hereditary and not removable at will, 
cultivated each portions only ns might be assigned to them by the pro* 
prietor, and paid kit or a share of produce, commonly one-third or a moderate 
money rent called cirlAf, and in some few parts of the country, chiefly towards 
the Tarfll, a oertatn rate per plough; all these payments being exclusive 
of Mil, dastdr, not or 4 m, *4gpdi t and other offerings usually made to superiors in 
the hills.” 
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Daring the settlement it was found to be a matter of difficulty 
in many cases to determine the position of 

Disputes os to rights. , 

the thokadrx families. In places the khdya- 

kar or occupancy cultivator often asserted his right to be recorded 

in the rent-roll as a sharer in the land and not unfrequeutly as 

thdtwdn or proprietor, and as such resisted the olaims of any person 

to the proprietary right in the village, declaring the decrees of 

court and the ancient Gorkh&li and R&jas’ grunts bad merely 

reference to the position of the thokddr or saydnu as the fiscal and 

judicial administrator of the district. As far as possible all the 

profits derived by the saydna were commuted to a fixed money 

payment, each village being allowed its own padhdn or bead-man 

who engaged with Government separately on behalf of the sharers 

Though originally a sort of land-agent managing the assignments 

made in favour of the military commanders, in process of time 

prescription gave the thokd&r a colour of right which Government 

acknowledged and further made its enforcement legal. 

A few instances will show the character of the collections made 


Character of duel. 


by the sayunus and sharers ( hiuatiddr * ) in 
different parts of Garhwil, in addition to 


the land-revenue and which were commuted in 1840: — 


In the village of Mango- Khar noli in patti Tall a Nftgpur the person who col- 
lected the revenue and made cngaementi with Government on behalf of tho 
sharers (mdtyttsdr) had an assignment of two litis (about two acres) of land and 
also received s Umdska (five equal one rupee) on the marriage of every occupan- 
cy-tenant's daughter and a leg of every goat killed Histahddn dues consisted 
in the payment by eseh khdgahar to the sharer within whose share the khdyakar 
cultivated of four tim4*ha* on the marriage of his daughter and a leg of every 
goat killed. The four sharers In the village also received from their khdpakars ; 
one, 88 seers of rice and the same quantity of barley; a second, 84 seers of each 
grain; a third 7t seers of each grain and the fourth received SO seers «f ea<*h kind 
of grain annually In additiou to the rent of the land Owing to the relationship 
of the tharefs there were no tknkddri does in this village. In village Bariyun In 
patti Sila the tkokddri does accrued from the payment of eight timdsha* by each 
khdyaknr on his daughter's marriage, a leg of ev 0 ry goat killed and a seer of gki 
or ciariftvd hotter and n Joint annual contribution from the village of one rupee 
as easertfee u. present and sixteen seers of grain. There wore no kisoahddn does 
distinct from these. The mdlgutir had three ndhs of land and received eight 
on the marriage of each villager’s daughter, a leg of every goat killed 
and a seer of gki in Btwan. As the goats are usually kil ed at a temple and the 
ottdattog priest gels the bead sud breast, there is little left to the ovate. In the 
smaU village of Sonwara Falla in patti Badaipnr the thokddr received from 
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etch sharer eight on the marriage of hi® daughter, a leg aud-rib of evety 

goat killed and two tirndikeu annually as marina, while the inhabitants made 
a joint annual contribution of 64 seers of grain. The sharer who acted an padkdn 
received similar marriage fees from his co-sharers and similar dues on goats killed 
and also held ten ndlit of land. 1 


Abolition of duties. 


As police officers ibe saydna $ and kamins were soon found to 
be worse than useless, and owing to their 
universal habit of letting oft criminals for 
a bribe and their appointment takiug u way tho villnge responsi- 
bility for tbo prevention of crime, on the joint representation of 
Sir John Stracbey and Sir Henry Ramsay, then in charge of 
Kumaon and Garhw&l, tho kamins uero relieved of all police duties 
in 1856. At the revision of settlement in Garhwnl, those who could 


not be upheld in their appointment were removed, while those who 
remained were paid, in lieu of irregular cesses, at the rates of three, 
six 1 , and ten rupees per cent, on the Government demand, according 
to the nature of the rights established. This sum is entered in the 
record -of-rights and collected with the land-revenue and then paid 
over to the sayinas*. In his report on the current Kumaon settle- 
ment Sir H. Ramsay writes 

* Since that time (ISAS) I have been compelled to change my views. Tho 
people have titered ao much that it was absolutely necessary to retain ikokdin as 
fat as possible to ensure the due performance of police dutiea on the part of pa* 
dkdu , and I saw that the abulition of the office of tkokdir would be highly unpo- 
pular with the mass of the people, fn the course of appoula I bad to go through 
nearly «ll the claims to thokddri decided by Mr. Traill, and in my opinion the order 
which reduced tbeir does to three per cent, on the in nd- revenue was never seied 
on, except in the case of small tkokddra The chief ihokddn never came into court, 
as io those times they made their cultivators do what they lived. At Mr. Batten’s 
settlement the ihokddn in many Instances recorded very heavy payments in the 
village papers. Others relying on their grsots felt it unnecessary to reoord their 
dues at alL M 

It was accordingly determined with t|i e sanction of Govern- 
ment that some of the more important men should receive ten per 
oent. on the revenue and some six per cent, as in Garlntdl, on all 
villages in which their right to receive dues was ascertained at 
Ur. Batten’a settlement, and that three per cent, should be given to 
all whose names were in thokddri leases if they were upheld 
amongst those who were descended from men in office at the con- 

1 This much is sufficient to show the general nature of tbece does * for further 
details the reader U referred to J. H. Batten’s Settlement Report, page IS4. 
* Bee W bailey, 3t, el * Batten If. 8. R. ISS; Beckett 10. 
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quest These dues were deducted from the revenue of the village 
affected, so that no alteration of the assessment was necessary and 
the amount ( Rs. 2,156) was paid really by Government. 

The padhdn is the lambarddr or mdlgutdr of the plains. As 
defined by Traill, he is the village ministerial 
officer intrusted with the collection of the 
Government demand and with the supervision of the police of hia 
village and is remunerated with assignments of land ( padhan-khangi , 
jethunda) or money : this remuneration is known as hak-padhdni , 
padhdn-chdri . He collects the revenue agreeably to their several 
quotas from his oo-sharers and pays also the revenue due from his 
own share. Uncultivated lauds which may not have been divided 
amongst the sharers are also managed by the padhdn , who accounts 
for the proceeds to his fellow-proprietors. There is no hereditary 
right or claim to the office, but, as a rule, the son succeeds his 
father, unless incapable from youth or want of talent, in which cases 
the sharers are called upon to appoint another padhdn from amongst 
themselves. As a rule, he resides in the village and is removeable 
for inefficiency, malversation or at the requisition of the majority 
of the sharers. In former times he was paid by dues leviable from 
the cultivators similar to those paid by him to the kamin or saydna # 
such as fees on marriages and portions of every goat killed in the 
village, grain, ghx and the like. These dues were the cause of much 
litigation, and the opportunity caused by the recent revision of the 
land-revenue has been seized to place these matters on a better 
footing. They have now been commuted to a money payment of 
twenty-five per cent on the revenue. In regard to the appoint- 
ment of padhdn* 9 the principles now adopted are that the padhdn 
mast be a shareholder in the village and, where possible, a resident. 
Where the padhiin is a non-resident he appoints a mukhtydr or 
deputy and it he be sole proprietor he appoints a resident khdyakar , 
denominated a ghar-padhdn , for the performance of police duties, 
who is always removable by the district officer. As few padhdn* 
as was possible, compatible with efficiency, were appointed in 
Garhwil, and the dignity of the office has been considerably 
enhanced, lu Kumaon, as a rule, also only one padhdn was allowed, 
bat where the Hire and PhartiyAl fend existed, one was allowed for 
each faction (dharra), or, where a large number of coltivating-pro- 
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prietors existed, one for each caste. Where padluin-chan land 
existed in sufficient quantity, that was the only remuneration 
allowed. Where there \va9 not enough or none at all, fi?o per cent, 
on the revenue was allowed from co-sharers. Under the old 
arrangements certain perquisites were demaudable by proprietors 
from their tenants under the name malikdna , which were much 
of the nature of the dues paid to padhdm and kamim. The per- 
quisites of this class were commuted for same equivalent to from 
one-fonrth to the entire amount of the Government demand, to the 
great relief of all. 

There are foar k&nuagos in Garhwal and five in Knmaon. 

Kfnfingos They were formerly known as rfa/tari*, and 

under both the Native and Gorkh&li Govern- 
ments performed duties corresponding olosely to those of the tah- 
sildars of the plains. They are thus alluded to iu a grant made 
by Amar Singh Th&pa in 1869 Sam. (1812 A.T)) quoted 1 by 
Mr. Traill u Whereas K4zi Amar Singh has favourably repre- 
sented that the said daftaru have been most zealous iu the dis- 
charge of their duties, in conciliating the tenants, in collecting the 
rents, in recalling the cultivators who had fled to the plains, in 
restoring the cultivation and population of deserted villages, in pre- 
paring and keeping up the revenue accounts and records, and in 
obedience to orders, we accordingly authorize them to collect the 
dustoor duftree from the lands included in the assignments to three 
battalions and three Captains, according to the receipts, and in 
excess of the revenae of the said lands.” On the British occupa- 
tion, 1 the office of k&ndngo in Eomaon was found divided amongst 
two families, one of Chaudhris and one of Joshis ; the former was 
represented by MAna and NArAyan and the latter by Ratanpati, 
Triloohan and RAmkishan. The parganahs had not hitherto been 
distributed amongst them, and the duties were performed jointly, 
each being aided by deputies known as lilchwdrt. Practically, 
however, the DwArabAt Chandhris furnished kAnungos for P&li 
and B&rahmandal ; the Dhaniya Joshis, one for Shor and one for 

* To Commissioner, dated Sod April, ISIS ? to Board, dated litb October, 
1816 ; from Hoard, dated mb January, ISIS ; to Board, dated 9th March, ISIS t 
from Board, dated llth May, ISIS. 1 Under the former Government* these 
men exercised considembb authority. Bima and Dbarni, the old GarhwSI 
kanfingot, were executed by the Gorkhalls for holding traitorous o orr cepondopcc 
with Sudarshsn Sah. Their heirs received a jdgir worth ISIS Ck SaafOS Fd* 
Bs. 
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Cbaugarkha, and the Jijlidr Joshis, one for Kali Kumaon ; and alt 
aoted generally as collectors of the land-revenue, writers and 
record-keepers. They were formerly remunerated by lands held 
in tenure of service and also received half an anna in the rupee on 
the revenue, from which they paid their deputies in each parganah 
to look after the oollections and tbe cultivation. These lands were 
frequently resumed and again restored by the former Governments. 
Tho ndnkdr lands were assessed 1 at Rs, 1,979 in 1819 and were 
brought on the revenue-roll and a monthly allowance of twenty-five 
rupees was granted instead to each of the kdnungos. The first 
pjitw&ris were entertained and paid from the surplus revenues of 
these resumed lauds, and as the revenue increased other patw&ris 
were appointed who performed duties somewhat similar to those 
formerly intrusted to the k&nfiugos and their deputies. The latter, 
however, appear merely to have kept up lists of villages and the 
names of headmen or padhdns, whilst the patw&ris have gradually 
become a sort of local sab-tahsilddr. The office of kanfingo was 
considered hereditary so far that the succession remained in one 
family, but both the former Governments and the British authorities 
havo always exercised their discretion of selecting the most capable 
member of a family for the office without referonoe to claims of 
birth or seniority. In 1829, the kdnungos were invested with 
powers to try civil suits, but these were withdrawn in 1839 and 
now bnt little nse is apparently made of their services beyond snob 
miscellaneous duties as the Assistant Commissioner can assign them. 
The present men are, however, better educated than their prede- 
cessors aud can be profitably employed in keeping up the settle- 
ment record like their brethren in the plains. 

There were no officers of the description known as mirdoAoj in 

% , any part of these hills : the only class of 

Mirdahas. 

persons at all similar are the melddrs , who 
wore found in some of the larger pargnnahs ; these may be called 
tbe hereditary tahsil chaprdsis or messengers of tbe parganah in 
which their ancestors were originally fixed as such by former fttjas 
and whero they then received grants of lands in payment of their 
services. These lands were resumed under the last Government ; 

*To Government. Sated 97 th August, 1819 ; to Government, dated SUt lfay, 
1891 i from Government, dated lit January, 1819} from Government, dated l»th 
October, 1819 ; from Government, dated 93rd July, 1893. 
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tlie melddrs , however, being allowed to engage for them as proprie- 
tors : some were employed as temporary peons, a practice which was 
for some time followed in Pali where their services were accepted in 
the collection ; and while on such duty they were entitled to their 
food from the villages to which they were sent, agreeably to an- 
cient H9age; no talibdna or process-fee was in suoh cases authorized 
or levied ; many of the melddrs have been pormanantly brought on 
the establishment as paid chaprasis of the various tah&ils, and in 
this manner their services are utilised. 

Under the former governments, village or other patwaris or 
2 . accountants were unknown, but iu largo 

parganahs like Ganga Salun, Badh&n and 
Ragpur Garhw&l there were local deputies of thedaftaris or kunun- 
gos called lekhwdrs who performed similar duties. They inay bo 
considered uuder-kdniingos, as from the extent of their chargo, tho 
whole accounts of which wero kept by them, it was impossible for 
them to enter into any minute village detail. In other pattis, theso 
accounts were kept by the kamin or saydna. Tho lekhwdrs wero 
remunerated from tho half anna cess on the rcvouue collected by 
the da/ laris. On the abolition of this ccss at tho conquest, the 
lekhwdrs wore left without employment and no one was appointed 
to perform tho duties previously entrusted to them. On settling 
the resumed k&niingo lands in 1819, Mr. Traill found a surplus of 
nearly Rs. 500, which he recommended should be devoted to the 
establishment of patwaris, at a salary of five rupees a month, in nino 
of the principal parganahs and that the principle should be recog- 
nised that, any surplus from these resumed lauds should be utilised 
in the extension of tho measure to tho remaining parganahs. 1 
Both of these proposals were sanctioned by Government. At tho 
second triennial settlement, it was found that without tho aid of tho 
p&twAris not one-fourth of the newly reclaimed lands oould have been 
brought on the revenue-roll and the evident advantage which had 
accrued from their appointment recommended the extension of tho 
measure to three other parganafH.* Tho records of tho kunungos 
were imperfect and incomplete as those officers had always remained 
at bead-quarters, and, for tho local knowledge of the assets ami 

1 To fioord, dated 97th August 1919 ; from Board, dated 19tb October, 
1819. * To Board, dticd a j>t |l»j, 1 92 1 ; to Board, dated 2 2nd Auruni, 

1183 ; to Board, dated 15tl> Atfurt, ibis. 
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capabilities of eacli village, trusted to the reports of tbeir deputies 
who resided in the pargan&hs. By the absorption of the smaller 
pArgauahs in the larger ones to which they formerly belonged, the 
number was reduced to fourteen and the arrangement now made 
provided one p&twdri for each of the larger parganahs. In 1825, a 
further addition was made, the cost of which was met by a reduction 
of the tahsil establishment, and in 1830, the measure was extended 
to the whole province. At this time, there were over seven 
thousand estates on the revenue-roll in the two districts. In many 
of thorn the land-revenue was loss than five rupees a year and the 
proprietor wns the only cultivator. To ensure the collection of 
such a detailed assessment, peons had hitherto been stationed in 
each p&rgnnah to look after the cultivation and collect the revenue, 
so that ttye now measure was only the substitution of what may bo 
called a better class of peons, without the official title, for many 
educated and respectable persons wore found ready to undertake 
the duties of a pntwuri who would have considered it a degradation 
to wear the badgo of a peon. Thirty patwdris were added to the 
establishment and the expense was met by a corresponding reduc- 
tion in the number of peons. 1 The establishment now consisted 
of sixty -throe patwdris, giving on an average ono to every 120 
villages and to every Rs. 3,300 of revenue, and costing at Rs. 5 a 
month Rs. 315 a month. Their duties were first the collection of 
the revenue ; second, the measurement of villages under instruc- 
tions from the court ; third, the prevention of desertion on the part 
of the cultivators in a village by adjusting quarrels and reporting 
tho existence of swell quarrels and desertion to head-quarters ; 
fourth, cases of police, apprehension of offenders, report of crimes, 
casualties, suicides and intestate estates, through the tnhsflddr. 
They are removable for inefficiency or miscoudnct, and may be 
transferred from one circle to auother. 

Previous to Mr. Beckett's settlement there were 42 patwaris in 
Kumaon each of whom received five rupees a month. These were 
inorcased to*9l out of tho ten per cent cess on the revenue im- 
posed at settlement to pay for district post, education and patwd- 
ris. Those wholly paid from the cess obtain ten rupees a month, 
whilst an allowance of five rupees a month from tho same source 
1 Board, dated 10th February, 1130. 
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is given to til the old patwdris who have qualified in survey work. 
Their circles average n'ow about 50 square miles with a reveuue 
of Rs. 2,500 a year. In addition to ordinary revenue and police 
duties, they now have to measuro land, execute decrees of the civil 
court for possession, look after the repairs of roads, arrange for 
supplies and coolies and report regularly to the head-ofiioe through 
the district post. Their duties with reference to the police have 
been noticed elsewhere, and altogether they are a most useful and 
efficient body of public servants. 

The criminal administration, during the earlier years of British 
rule gave, little trouble in Kumaon. In 1816, Mr. Traill 1 
writes 

M The small numbef of offences committed in thi4 province ha* rendered the 

criminal police an object of secondary consideration, 
Criminal administration. .... 

accordingly no separate report has hmicito been snb- 

mitted to Government on the subject. Murder ia a crimo almost unkuowu 

throughout thiB province, and theft and robbery are of very rare occurrence— a 

remark which applies equally to all offonces the ultimate cognizance of which 

would by the Regulations rest with the Court of Circuit. From the period of the 

Introduction of the British Government into this province the persons confined 

for criminal offences here have never exceeded twelve - the greater port of whom 

have always been natives of the plains The number of prisoners at present in 

jail amojnt8 to seven of which four are ti iLi ves «»f tin* plains. Under the late 

Government 1 the punishment of offonces of a petty n.iiun formed a source of 

revenue, all cases of infringement of caste, assault, fornication, adultery, abuse, 

&c., were made subject to flues and the cognizance of such offences and levy of 

the fines were farmed out in separate divisions or districts to the best bidder. 

Crimes of a serious nature, including murder, then, ton irge amount, killing of 

cows, Ac., were reserved for the decision of the puncipal b^drdddrt piescnt in the 

province.’* 

In July, 1817, however, Regulation X of 1-8 1 7 was enacted to 
provide for the trial of persons chargecj with the commission of 
certain heinous offences in the Kumaon district and other tracts 
of country ceded to the Hon’blo East India Company by the ltaja 
of Nepal. It applied to Debra Dun, Kumaon and Garbwfil, 
Jannsir-Bawar Pundar, and Sandokh and other small tracts of 
country between the Jumna aud the Satlaj. By it a Commissioner 
was appointed for the trial of heinous offences subject to a report 
to the Court of Nizdmnt Adalat, who passed the fioal sentence 
which was then carried into effect by the local officer. The question 
1 To Government, dated 16th February, ISIS. 1 See Gaz. XI, SIS. 
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regarding the extradition of criminals with Nepal also arose and was 
settled on the basis that only those charged with heinous offences 
and for whoso arrest the warrant afforded primd facie evidence 
that they weic guilt}* of the offence imputed, should be delivered to 
tho Nepilese authorities ; otherwise, general usage did not recog- 
nize the principle of apprehending or surrendering to a foreign 
power petty delinquents seeking an asylum within our domi- 
nions. 

Writing in 1822. Traill 1 remarks that during the previous 
year there were G5 criminals confined in 

British adininistrst ion. . . 

the jail, of whom only six were charged 
with heinous offences, and only in three cases were the offenders 
able to escape detection. Affrays of a serious nature were un- 
known and even petty assaults were tinfrcquent. Many robberies 
occurred in the tract along the foot of the hills, but they were per- 
petrated by people from the plains who retired there with their 
booty. The offence of adultery was very common, but it seldom 
formed a subject of complaint iu court unless accompanied by the 
abduction of tho adulteress. Infanticide prevailed amongst cer- 
tain Ityjput families in GaihwAl, but these fled from the district 
on its conquest by tho Gorkhalis, and since then no cases had 
occurred. The suicide of females was and is still common. 

'• Tho commission of this net/* Traill writes, 11 is rarely found to have arisen 
from any immediate cause of quarrel, but is commonly ascribable solely to the 
ditguslof life grticitilly prevail ut among these persons. The hardships and 
lioglvct to which the females in this province aic subjected will sufficiently 
account for I Ins distaste of life a*», with a trifling exception, the whole labor of 
the agricultural and domestic economy is left to them, while food and clclhiug 
are dealt out to them with a sparing hand. Suicide is never committed by males, 
eaccpt in cases of leprosy, when, as in olbcr parts of Iudia, the leper sometimes 
buries himself alive. Deaths from wild beasts aro very frequeut ; they pro- 
bably do not fall short of one hundred annually. Complaints agaiust individuals 
for sorcery and witchcraft were very common indeed ; an infatuated belief in the 
existence of such power, pcrvnding the whole body of the inhabitants of this 
province. All cases of unusual or sadden sickness and mortality arc immediately 
ascribed to witchcraft, and individuals are sometimes murdered on suspicion of 
having occasioned such calamities.'’ 

Applications to the court on the subject of casto were numer- 
ous, duo doubtless to tho fact that under former governments, 

1 To Government ^Political Department), dated lith May, 1621 : Stat. 
Rep, p. 42. 
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the cognizance of eases involving deprivation of caste was oonfined 
to the government court* This description of the people daring 
the earlier years of oar rule is confirmed by the testimony of an 
officer who visited Kamaon charged with the special daty of 
inquiry into the administration of justice. 

Mr. Glyn was deputed to Kamaon in 1822 to hold a sessions 
of jail delivery and to report on the police 

IwtorDi * 

and criminal administration. His report 1 
is full and interesting and confirms the account already given by 
Traill. There was a general absence of heinous crime of every 
description, and the few gang robberies that were reported, took 
place in the strip of country lying along the southern frontier, 
and more particularly within the jurisdiction of the authorities of 
the plains districts. Disputes regarding women were the most 
fruitful causa of complaint, and the ready attention given to 
these cases by the authorities without doubt prevented the occur- 
rence of more serious crime. In consequence of suggestions made 
in this report it was ordered that forced labour for the carriage of 
goods should oease, and that inquests should be held in all cases 
of sudden death, a precaution rendered necessary by the number 
of deaths reported as due to the attacks of wild animals, snake- 
bites, suicides and aeoident. In 1824, the number of deaths attri- 
buted to these causes was 237. Attention was also drawn to 


several other matters requiring reform. In the resolution on the 
report made by Mr. Glyn, the Government of India also bear 
testimony to the success of Mr. Traill's administration aud the 
entire fulfilment of the sanguine anticipations of his peculiar 
fitness for the important duties he then fulfilled;* and in 1825, in 
consideration of the judgment and seal with which he discharged 
the duties of Commissioner, be was authorised to draw the full 
pay of a Judge and Magistrate. 9 

Amongst the customs of the country which were now abolished 


AdilUvj : slavery. 


two deserve special montion : the right to 
slay an adulterer and the sal# of human 


beings, children and grown op persons, as slaves. Hie former was 


prohibited by a Resolution* in 1819 which runs. 


1 From Visteci AdOaft, Sated S4th Jaoaary, ttti. • Govern- 
ment, dated 19th D ec emb er, lift. • Government, dated 17th AmfoW, 

less. 4 teth Aafoti, 
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M Whereat It appears that, agreeably to the former Mages and customs 
•xistiag in Komaoe, It was allowable to the hatband of an adulteress to take the 
life of the adalterer • • • Be It known that such practice is hereby oeelared 
unlawful and Is prohibited accordingly : and it is hereby ordained that any person 
who, In opposition to this prohibition, shall hereafter take the Ilf * of an adalterer, 
will, on eonvictioa before a court of justice, be liable to suffer death. Bo it 
known, however, that according to the laws of the British Government a husband 
is entitled to redress against the adulterer on application to the Commissioner : 
such adalterer being liable to punishment for his offence on conviction before a 
court of justice.*' 

This will explain the prevalence of complaint* of this nature 
in the local courts and the necessity there was for attending to 
them to prevent graver crimes. 

The sale of children and grown np persona which had arisen 
daring a long period of misrule and oppression had formally 
received the sanction of the previous governments who levied a 
duty on the export of slaves. Ihis doty was abolished at the con- 
quest, but the practice itself waa too deep-rooted to be at once 
eradicated. In 1822, Mr. Glyn wrote 1 to the Commissioner 
“The practice of selling children and grown up persons by inha- 
bitants of this province amongst one another or into the hands of 
strangers is still in a mitigated degree continued, though I am 
aware of yonr anxious endeavours to abolish this barbarous prao- 
tice.” The Bhotiyas on the north and the Pathans on the south 
wore the principal customers. The Government considered that 
no action was necessary in the shape of enactments and rules for 
the suppression of the traffic in children; that the natural alTections 
of the parents might safely be relied upon as a remedy against a 
resort to this course, except as a relief to themselves and children 
in times of extreme distress. As the prosperity of the province 
and the comfort of the people increased, so, it might be hoped, this 
practice would diminish and eventually cease, at the same time 
the sales of wives by their husbands, of widows by the heirs and 
relations of the deceased and of children to be taken cut of the 
country chiefly for the purpose of being made household slaves, 
were forbidden and mado penal. But slavery in the form in which 
it existed contirued ami flourished, and as late as 1837 the Com- 
missioQcr reported thus 

1 To ComraiMioner, Sated 5th July, tils ; to Commiationer, dated t44h 
January, ISIS ; from Government, dated 6th June, 1823. 
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w Slaver/ in Kumaon appears to be hereditary . The oUtiea ol slaves are 
dletingutahable into household slaves and slates kept for the cfcltivation of the 
lend, the former, IChasiya Kijputs, the latter Doms. This state of bondage would 
anem to hare existed from a very remote period. The slaves are dependent upon 
their owners for food; lodging and clothing^ and for the ditoharge of marriage 
expenses. The purchase or temporary engagement of such persons for esrrying 
on cultivation as well at the purchase of females for prustitution are still com- 
mon and hare never been prohibited. Such transactions are accompanied by a 
deed of sale. The recognition of slavery by the couits is confined to the sale of 
individuals by their parents. Claims for freedom or servitude nre heard ltkn 
other suits." 

Thus we see that Mr. Traill’s administration had its dark side 
amid much that was bright. 81avory was extinguished merely 
by refusing to permit suits for the restoration of slaves or for the 
enforcemeut of slavery to be brought in our courts. The piohi* 
bition of slavery in its first form was followed by the abolition of 
tali iu 1829. In 1837, Colonel Uowan, the Commissioner, reported 
that murder and theft are yet rare amongst the people, and although 
crime has increased since 1821, yet the total numbor of criminals 
confined in jail ou the first of January, 1837, numbered only 142, 
of whom 28 were convicted of gang robbery iu the tract along 
the foot of the hills and were natives of the plains. Complaints ou 


accouut of injuries received by sorcery and applications in caste 
matters were, however, still very numerous. 1 

During the same year, however, Mr. Bird records his opinion 
that it was universally believed that crime 
BMditti in the loelnods. ^ ^ infre q Uen i than had been generally 


supposed, and that iu the Tarai especially banditti were allowed to 
roam about as they wished. This matter of the presence of armed 
bands of robbors in tho tract skirting the foot of the hills was one 


of old standing. From very early times the forosts and fastaosses 
of the lower hills afforded a safe retreat to the broken followers of 


the different petty States who q uarrell 3 J and fought and rose and 
disappeared duriug the breaking up of the M ughal empire. The 
former governments, finding that there were no esistiug mean* of 
putting a step to the depredations of these banditti, took the leaders 
of each gang into their employment and authorised tbom to levy 
certain dnes on all merchandise passing through ; tho lessees engag- 
ing on their part to keep up the ehiul-Mri (watch and ward) of 
> Itrpcit dated 17th Merck i*»t. 
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the borders sod indemnify traders for tny losses' by plunder. On 
the first establishment of the Gorkh&li Government in Kumaon, it 
was resolved to dispense with these Heri and Mew4ti watchmen, 
and parties of troops were detailed for the duty of patrolling the 
roads, bnt the attempt proved unsuccessful, and the repeated com- 
plaints of merchants who sustained loss at the hands of the low- 
land robbers induced the Gorkhili Government to have recourse 


to the old system 1 At the British occupation, the descendants of 
the original lessees, though they could no longer be called leaders 
of banditti, were formidable by the numbers of their followers, and 
owing to this difficulty were permitted to retain their offices. Ibis 
difficulty was farther heightened by the disputes between the 
officers administering the plains districts and Ur. Traill regarding 
the boundaries between the hills and plains and the frequent trans- 
fer of the Tar&i from the jurisdiction of one to that of the other, of 
which some account has already be given.* 

Mr. Seton, one of the earlier Magistrates of the Moradabad dis- 
trict, granted to the Heri and Mewiti lead- 
lleris sad Mewttis. . . ... ... . . . v . . 

era certain lands in jagtr ; to Am Khan, 

the Udkah of Kalyinpur containing thirteen villages and eubjeot 
te a land-tax of Rs. 3,000 a year, and to Turib Khin four villages, 
the grantees engaging to put an end to all gang-robberies and to 
compensate the owners for any property lost by robbery. A 
regular list of dues was then drawn up and agreed to, and being 
individually very small they were willingly paid by the merchants 
to insure the safety of their property. The charge for exports on 
merchandise per oooly load and on specie per bag ranged, accord- 
ing to the place, at from one to two pice and for imports per oooly 
load from one to four annas. A bullock-cart laden with catechu 


and eaoh manufactory paid four annas ; each cattle station or goth 
paid two pice, and one anna per head was levied as a grating tax on 
hill-cattle pastured in the lowlands. «In 181 T, Ain Khin Heri 
bad charge of the traffic passing to and from Bhamauri, Kota, and 
Dbikuli wi{h Rudrpur, Chilkiya and Kishipur and' Ami Khin 
Hew&ti had charge of that passing by the Kili Kumaon and 
Chaubhainsi posses with Barmdeo, Bilberi and Pilibhit. Early 
in 1818, Mr. Shakeepear, then Superintendent of Police, bronght 
1 Te leid, doted Ilk Decoder, tail. * Gas. XI— I. 
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this state of affairs to the notice of the Board of Revenue. He 
pointed out 11 the apparently destructive tendency of the system 
recognised in these !eases by whioh a farmer, for the inconsider- 
able sqm of Bs. 8,881 was empowered to establish a number of 
posts along a line of country extending upwards of sixty miles 
between the Rimganga and Sirda rivers and to levy customs 
apparently almost undefined in their amount on all articles of trade 
with the hills, suoh duties differing in no respect save their being 
licensed from those restrictions on the transit of commerce which 
the Board had forbidden as arbitrary exactions.” The conse- 
quence of this remonstrance was that the Board instructed the 
Commissioner to use no efforts for a resettlement of the existing 
leases on their expiry until further ordors, and that the protection 
of the country should be undertaken by a regularly engaged and 
paid establishment There was reason to believe that the respon- 
sibility of the leaders for losses by theft and robbery was merely 
nominal, whilst tho exactions to which traders were subjected 
under the plea of this nominal protection were not capable of being 
controlled. This advico was partly acted on and mihViry posts 
were established along the frontier, composed of drafts from the 
Kamaon Provincial battallion, whilst the loaders of the ebaukidirs 
were relieved as far as possible of all police duties. On the death 
of Ain Khfin, in 1822, his jdgir was resumed, and Mr. Halhed was 
intrusted with the duty of introducing such measures as might 
ensure tho safety of the persons and property of the traders pro- 
ceeding to Ka&hipnr or Chilkiya. Provision wns to be made by 
the grant of land for Ain KMn’s family, and to his adherents was 
to be offered every inducement to Uko to agricultural pursuits by 
the offer of lands on easy terms. No improvement, however, took 
place, and in 1823 Mr. Traill had to call attention to the constant 
dakaitis and highway robberies committed in the strip of country 
lying between the hills and the towns cf Najlbabad, Nagfna and 
Afzalgarh. From tho year 1815, no improvement had taken 
place and the number of Garhwtli traders who lost their property 
was so great that in 1823 the communications between the hills 
and plains had practically ceased. In 1824, tho Collector of 
Mnradabad and the Superintendent of the Dun, retorted by formal 

1 To Board, dated sth December, 1617 ; -from Board, dated 96th December, 
1*17 1 to Collector, Moradabad, dated dtli June, Idas, 
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complaints against Mr. Traill's military police while Kata's gang 
of dakaits plundered two of his police-stations, killing some of his 
men and making off with their arms and accoutrements. 

Although the efforts made to induce the Heris and Mew&tis 
to take to agricultural pursuits were in a great measure successful, 
their place in the Tar&i was soon occupied by Giijars and other 
banditti from the Du&b and Kohilkhand. Complaints were con- 
tinually made to the authorities that organised bands of robbers 
had taken possession of the Tar&i and were preventing the settle- 
ment of the forest tracts and were seriously interfering with the 
trade from the hills. In 1880, Mr. Pidcock, Joint Magistrate of 
Moradabad, brought to the notice of Government the deplorable 
state of the low country caused by the outrages perpetrated by 
these robbers. He showed that betweeh the years 1824 and 1829, 
as compared with the years 1818 to 1822, dakaitis had increased 
from 6 to 25, cases of grievous hurt had risen from 17 to 36, house- 
breaking accompanied with violence to the inmates from 2 to 8 
and theft with violence from 12 to 16. On the resumption of the 
j6gxr$ in 1823, pensions, of Rs. 12 a month, were bestowed on 
Tor&b Khan and Ghul&m Mahi-ud-din Kh&n, members of Ain 
Khan's family and police-stations were established »t Bazpur, 
Jaspur, Barhapnra and Kot-k&dir with outposts near Kot-k&dir, 
at Gulargnji and Patta at a cost of Rs. 6,396 a year. The J6gir- 
d&rs formerly paid a revenue of Rs. 300 a year and the resumed 
grants now yielded Rs. 5,33l a year, making the increase in cost 
to Government of the measure introduced by Mr Halhed of nearly 
Rs. 3,800 a year. Tlius there was an increase i:i cost and an 
increase of crime. At the same time, the condition of the Kerin 
was miserable in the extreme. They still acknowledged the leader- 
ship ot Y*sin Kh&n and Kasim Kh&o, sons of Ain Kb&n, and more 
from habit than from the hope of reward attempted to dear the 
forests of dakaits. They slew Ahmad Kh&n, a noted ringleader, 
and rescued a prisoner from Bulaki, who even then (in 1830) was 
the terror ef the neighboaring districts. 

The example of Kalwa m the Dfin and the neighbourhood of 
Bird Hardw&r was very attractive. In 1824, 

this man with his Lieutenants Kunwar and 
Bhdra, all G&jars of the jdah&ranpur district, attacked a police- 
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station and plundered 1 a considerable village, and growing bold, 
with impunity, the leader set himself up as a Raja with a follow- 
ing of over one thousand men. Ur. Shore of the Dun and 
Ur. Orindall defeated Rulwa at Kunj&h, where Kulwa himself 
was slain with many of his followers. The dispersed banditti 
were followed and driven out of the Dun, took refuge in the tract 
along the foot of the Kumaon hills. An attack on a band of 
pilgrims journeying to Hardwdr brought on them Mr. Shore and 
the Sirmor regiment of Gorkh&lis from the Dun, who, after some 
years of patient never-ceasing pursuit, disposed of both Bhura and 
Ktlnwar. Their successors as we have soen, still infested the 
tract along the foot of the Kumaon and Garhw&l hills of whioh 
Mr. Bird writes in these terms in 1837 “ The officers residing 

in the hills have no sort of control over this tract nor any infor- 
mation of what passes there • * For only four mouths in 
the year it is the resort of the hill people and their cattle, and 
through it pass all the tracks by \vliich the commerce of the hills 
and the plains is carried on. During the busy season the banditti 
establish themselves in the forest in overwhelming numbers and 
commit the most fearful atrocities against the merchants passing 
through with goods, the herdsmen from the hills and plains who 
take cattle there to grate, and the inhabitants of the villages and 
towns bordering on the forest. The information that I could obtain 
can have no pretension to statistic accuracy, hut the ljisioiiu* that 
were told me of skeletons of human being* being Lund tied 
to trees and supposed to be the wretched h^rd^ait ■»*. whom 
the robbers had bound alive and so left initera* to peii.-Jj, and 
the accounts of merchants and travellers killed and wounded 
appeared authentic : and the village of Rudrpnr was stated by 
the remaining inhabitants to have been reudered from a thriving 
town to a miserable hamlet by the oppression of the robber.-.” 
As a remedy for this state of things a special officer was proposed 
with joint jurisdiction with the local authorities over all the bor- 
dering districts. 2 The result of this report was that the whole of 
the Garhwdl Bbdbar including taluka Chdndi, and the Kotri 
and Patli Duns were transferred to Bijuour; parganahs Thakur- 

1 Williams Memoir oi Debra Dtio, ISO. 1 Also Batten to Govern- 

ment, 10th Jane, 1S37. 
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dwara, Jaipur, Bzpnr and Kdshipar with (he neighbouring 
Tarii were transferred to Moradabad and Pilibhft received 6i- 
darpar, JR ad rp or and Kilpori with the adjaoent Tarii with the 
condition that no hill men were to be snramoned to attend the 
courts of the plains authorities from the middle of April to the 
middle of November in each year and that avenues were to be 
cut through the forest and continually patrolled. 1 Another pass- 
age of Mr. Bird’s report led to further inquiries.' It runs : — 
“ The system of criminal justice in Knmaon requires also very 
great reformation. I was credibly informed that persons are 
apprehended retained in jail and worked in irons for years on the 
roads not only unsentenced and untried but even without any 
recorded charge. 19 • • *. u It is essential to the due protec- 
tion of the people that they should have an appellate authority 
to which they may resort in the immediate vicinity and that the 
Commissioner of Rohilkhand or the Senior Judge of that Division 
would appear to be the most proper selection. 11 Act X of 1888 
repealed Reg. X of 1817 and affirmed the control and superinten- 
dence of the courts of NizAmat Ad 41 at over the criminal courts of 
Kumaon. Certain powers had already been given to the Nizamat 
Ad&lat by Reg. VI of 1831, and these wore now confirmed and 
the sepoys of the Kumaon local battalion' (now 3rd Goorkhas) 
were transferred from civil to military employ and duties as guards 
provided for locally. It was finally arranged in 1842 that the 
Bh&bar should bo annexed to Kumaon, the Magistrates of the 
plains having concurrent jurisdiction to the foot of the hills in so 
far as to warrant their following up and arresting any offender or 
fugitive who might seek shelter within the limits of the tracts 
thus transferred. Rules were also framed under Act X of 1 838 for 
the administration of justice in criminal cases but these were 
superseded by the Criminal Procedure Code, which rules the prac- 
tice of all Criminal Courts at the present day. 

There is no regular police in the hills except a few at Almora, 
p o]ic€ # Naini Tal, IUnikhet and in the Bhibar, 

and these are not enrolled under the law 

1 From Government, 330, dated 00th January, 1838 and 34th November. 
1838. 1 From Government, 10th July, 1837. 1 First raised lor 

local duties after the conquest ; to Government, dated 1 tth Jane, 1818, Mr. B* 
Luahuigton took ehsrge as Commissioner Seth October, 1333. 
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prevailing in the plains. The few peons attached to the courts and 
tahsils perform, with the assistance of the thokddn and padh&n*, 
the duty of apprehending offenders and esoorting prisoners. The 
padhdm arrest offenders and report crime to the patwAris and 
provide for the forwardal of persons charged with heinous offences 
for trial. The thokdir* are bound to report crime 1 overlooked bj 
the padhdni and few offences are conoealed for the village officials in 
their duty have to make so many enemies that any concealment on 
their part can hardly escape detection. Sir fl. Hamsay writes 
•• 1 believe oar rural police system works better than in any other partof India, 
and II would be moet unwise to Interfere with It. It he • the great merit of beifag 
cheap, t.*, .costs the Stele nothing (except the BhSbar police) end the abeenee of 
annoyance and worry inseparable from a paid police ia not ita smallest recom- 
mendation/ 1 

There is no donbt that the present system is best suited to the 
people and the oonntry, and it is to be hoped that the desire for 
uniformity which is begotten of blanks in the fair returns in annual 
reports opposite Knmaon and Garhwal will not be allowed to absorb 
these districts and introduce the plains system, which is entirely 
unfitted for them. There are lock-ups at Naini Tal and PAori in 
GarhwAI and also in the BhAbar, but there is only one jail ( Alraora). 

By an order of the 3rd May, 1815, the Hon’ble E. Gardner 

was directed to assume the official deBig- 
Clvil administration. _ ° 

nation of Commissioner for the affairs of 

Kumaou and Agent, Governor-General. Mr. G. W. Traill of tbe 
Bengal Covenanted Civil Service was appointed as Assistant (8th 
July) and joined on the 22nd August, when he was at once intrust- 
ed with the administration of GarhwAI (10th Ocrober). On the 
departure of the Hon’ble E. Gardner (13th April, 1816) Mr. Traill 
was appointed to officiate as Commissioner and was confirmed in 
that office in the following year (1st August}. As be did not relin- 
quish charge of the province until 1835, the whole of the arrange- 
ments made for the administration of both civil and criminal justice 
originated with him or received his sanction. 1 In 1821, Mr. Traill 
in one of bia letters 8 made several proposals for the improvement of 
the administration, and in it occurs this remarkable passage : — 

• It is probable that many of tbe suggestions have already formed the sub- 
ject of legislative enactments, If so, 1 have only to offer io excuse that, as the 

1 Traill to Government, dated f 7th May, 1831. • See also Gas.. Xl.» 

«tf. 1 To Board, dated S7th May, ISSI. 
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regulations do not extend to this province, I hare not been furnished with or teen 
a single regulation for the last six years." 

This will show more clearly his position as regards Kumaon 
than any description of mine. Mr. Traill was not only adminis- 
trator but also legislator for his province, and it will be interesting 
to record his own description of the rnles for civil procedure that 
he thought necessary and sufficient : — 

“ The original plaint is now required to be written on an eight anna stamp 
as the investigation and decision of every suit, whatever the amount of the canae 
in action, fall to the cognizance of one court. Some discrimination is used in the 
previous admission ; causes which, from the plaintiff's own written statement, 
most in the sequel be inevitably nonsuited, are rejected in the first instance, the 
ground for such refusal being recorded on the face of the petition. Cases of this 
nature are confined to objections of limitations of time or jurisdiction. Where 
the suit is admitted, an order of the cjurt of the nature of sn ittilanamais fur- 
nished to the plsintiff with the view to its being served by himself on the defen- 
dant. In three-foui ths of the plaints instituted, this process proves sufficient to 
indace a private settlement of the claim. In the event of the plaintiff not 
receiving satisfaction, he retnrns the original notice into coart, w hen the sail is 
regularly fixed for adjudication, and a summons to require the personal attend- 
ance of the defendant is issued. After a otvi voce examination of the parties, 
the necessary witnesses on both sides are sent for. In the examination of 
these latter an oath is very rsrely administered. This omission does not 
arise from any ignorance on the part of the natives of this province of the 
nature of an oath, as they are on the contrary remarkably sensible of the 
religloui obligation and arc in consequance generally averse to incurring the res* 
ponsibility of an oath. 

Their rimpbeity of charsetor and common adherence to truth is, however, 
such as to mrter it extremely es?y to elicit the whole truth without recourse to 
this ceremony. An irdiscrimiuato ap plies tion to it on all occasions is therefore 
u nos lied for, And would only lend to weaken its force. Where such may appear 
advisable to the coart, or where it may be required by either of the parties, 
the witness is always oworc. This is, however, of rare occurrence ; and, indeed, 
iron tbo reasons above mentioned, the evidence of any witnesses is seldom re- 
quired, as the parries ctmmonly agree wholly in their statement* and admissions. 
No licensed lsw-ageots as in the courts below, are allowed to practice here ; bat 
parties who may be unable to attend are permitted to appoint any person as their 
agent. This regulation at once precludes all vexatious litigation and prevent! 
any unnecessary delays or proeraatioation by the parties in their proceedings, 
from the date of ths summons to the defendant, seldom more than twelve days 
are required for the investigation and decision of the suit; generally the proceed- 
ings are completed in even a shorter period : and as no technical forms of plead- 
ing aie required, the want of experienced vakils proves no inconvenience to 
suitors. Copies of the decree are furnished to either of the parties requiring it on 
an aaght-e*mr. stamp being furnished for the purpose. The price of this together 
with tut ct tbo paper on which hie original plaint is entered, and with 
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occasional £«* a to process-servers employed, (orui the whole cost* of a suit iu 
thin ooart. 

The non-payment of a debt proceeds here generally from the want of 
means rather than of inclination ; while the existence of the debt itself is com* 
monly owing to some unforeseen difficulties, and not to any profusenesa or want 
of principle on the part of the debtor. Such being the case, the hill-creditor 
seldom proves inexorable, but, after obtaining a decree, be is usually content 
to wait for Its gradual liquidation by Axed instalments. T)nly one tale of real 
property in aatlsfaction of a decree has yet been made by order of the oourt.*' 
“For a aeries of years,” Mr Traill remarks, “ only one Court, 
tho Commissioner's, existed in the province 
for the cognisance and adjudication of civil 
claims. In this Court no arrears of public business were ever 
known. 1 Frofn the gross abuses which characterised the native 
Courts tinder the British Governments, when the administration 
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of justice was sold or farmed to the highest bidder, arch establish- 
ments as at present exist were not in the first instance deemed 
expedient. As, however, a period of fourteen years might be pre- 
sumed to have induced some appreciation of our better system, a 
recourse to local tribunals was considered likely lo consist witli 
the ends of justice and good government ; while from the increase 
of wealth and the enhanced value of landed property the gradual 
increase iu proportion of litigation which resulted, rendered it in 
some measure necessary. Accordingly eight munsifs wore appoint- 
ed of whom seven were k&niingoa and tho title Ssdr-Arnfn was 
given to the Court pandit on investing him with civil jurisdiction/ 
Rules were framed in tho spirit of Regulation XX 111 of 1814 for 
i.he guidance of these officers, and they oonth »*>d to exercise the 
functions of Civil Judges iu petty causes until 1838, vt hen thdir 
offices were abolished and other arrangements were made. 

This change was chiefly due to Mi. Bird’s minute on the admi- 
nistration of justice iu Kumaon, which recommended the introduc- 
tion of what were known as the Assam rules, and that some order 
should be observed in the gradation and powers of the Courts. 

1 That tbto Oourt hid enough to do may bo shown from tho fact that 
in 1624 there were *,790 civil aaita instiiuuxl of abicb l,Ouo earne tn decision, 
(X too €3*ca dispovd of. sis were decided io favour of the plaintiff, 27s Ik 
favour of the defendant,** ftS were non-suifced, and 3X9 were compromised, 
3 The Sadr-amin for Almora and Birahmandal ; tho Munaifu for J*)>al. 

dAkot, Changarkha-Oangoii, 8»r, KM i Kumaoo, Chandpur and Srinagar. Mr. 
Traill to>k three mooth*’ leave preparatory to furioogh, Xfth October, i$$6, ahd 
waa aocceed^i temporarily by Mr. M. South. Colonel Aiuwno wa» appointed 
Com miaa loner, 5th March, 4*36, aod was succeeded by Mr. Ltnhmgtoa iu ia*S. 
Mr. Dattcu was appointed toQarhwfcl; 1 5th October, M36, with Captam K. Thant** 
Assistant, ana Mr. Jt hi hips iu A imora. 
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Act X of 1838 provided that there should tie tiro district*, Kamaon 
and Garhwnl, in each of which were to be stationed one Senior 
Assistant, one Sadr-Amin and one Munsif ; the rales for Assam to be 
in force with certain limitations applicable to Krnnaon for the admi- 
nistration of Civil and criminal justice. In the revenue management, 
the Commissioner had the same powers as the Commissioner in the 
plains, subject to the orders of the Board of Revenue. A Senior 
Assistant was to exercise the same power as a Collector and a 
Junior Assistant the power of a Deputy Collector. From 1836 
to 1838 there was a great change in the administration. Mr. Traill 
was no longer there, and his successor had, perhaps, to pay by the 
most searching investigation into his prooednre and the most 
minute instructions for his guidance for the unlimited autocracy 
of the first period. We find it forbidden to hear causes for the 
sale of slaves and purchase of Dorns for agricultural labourers ; 
the use of the ordeal by hot iron in Monsifs courts in caste cases 
was also abolished as well as suits for losses occasioned by witch- 
craft and the jurisdiction assumed over temple lands in Tihri was 
abandoned. All these orders promoted regularity. In 1855, 
revised rules for the guidance of the revenue courts in summary 
and regular suits were introduced and with modifications continue 
in force to tho present day. 1 The Assam roles were superseded 
by the Jh&nsi rules in 1363 and validity was given to their exten- 
sion to Kumaou by section 2 of Act XXIV of 1864 from tho date 
of thoir extension until the Act quoted came into operation and 
portions of them providing for the establishment of courts and the 
periods of appeal were to continue permanently iu force. It fur- 
ther providod for the extension of the law of limitation to Kumaon 
and declared Unit the Indian Penal Code was in force* i% It is a 
question," writes Mr. Whalloy, u which admits of a doubt whether 
the rules prescribed under Act X of 1838 and known as the Assam 
rules do not retain their legal force so far as they overlap or 
cover more ground than is covered by the rales that were designed 
to supersede them. They have never been expressly abrogated and 
in matters not provided for by subsequent legislation, as, for 
example, the law of mortgage contained in section 8, the courts 
are practically still guided by their provisions.” Section 13 of 
Act XXI? of 1864 empowered the Local Government to extend 

1 C. 0. Vq. «085 f dated fttb October, 1853, 
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the Code of Civil Procedure to Jaunsar Biwar and certain tracts 1 in 
the Bobilkband Division which had been removed from the jurisdic- 
tion of the tribunals established under the general Regulations and 
Acts, bat section 4 distinctly ruled that the proceedings in all civil 
suits in Kumaon and Garhwil should be regulated by the Code of 
Civil Procedure. No instructions were, however, issued regarding 
other matters, and the courts follow the ancient usage in all oases 
for whioh there exists no speeial provision in the Civil Procedure 
Code. The Badr-amin is not styled a subordinate judge since Aot 
XVI of 1868 was not made applicable to Kumaon. Similarly the 
roles for the service of process are based on the lines laid down by 
Mr. Tkmill as Aot XI of 1863 was not extended to Kumaon. Fees 
are levied on all processes, civil, criminal and revenue, and from 
the fund thus raised the prooe ss -servers are paid. Similarly neither 
the revenue nor the rent laws of the plains are applicable to Kumaon, 
and itspolioe were never organised under Aot V of 1861. The 
court of the Commissioner in civil causes is not subordinate to the 
High Court. He submits to the Government through the High 
Court each month a statement of all suits disposed of or pending in 
the subordinate courts and all appeals, regular and special instituted, 
disposed of and pending in his own oourt, and with regard to which 
he has all the powers of a High Court. From the above description 
it will be seen that the revenue, civil and polioe jurisdiction of the 
several courts is based on rules specially applicable to local cir- 
cumstances. The forest department, except in the Kumaon Bh4- 
bar, has the charge of the forests and centralisation has so far made 
inroads that all special departments, such as jails, education, vac- 
cination, stamps, registration, public works, 4 &, are now each 
under the control of their respective provincial beads. 

The duties on spirits locally manufactured and drugs formed a 
portion of the revenue from the British occu- 
pation. The following figures show the sta- 
tistics for a number of years in the earlier part of the British 
rule:— 
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The figures for tho first year include the entire farm for Ku- 
maon and Garhw£l ; for the succeeding years the Kumaon figures 
are separately given. If we compare the modest Rs. 584, the 
produce of the spirits and drugs farm in 1822-23 with Rs. 29,013 
the produce in 1882-83, in Kumaon alone, the increase seems to 
point to a very great spread of drinking habits amongst the people s 
but we are assured, on the good authority of the Commissioner, 
that this is not the case. “ There is no consumption among the 
rural population of the hills — and I sincerely hope there never may 
be. Shops ought never to be allowed except at stations/ 1 With 
these pions aspirations we cordially concur. Similarly, the report 
of the district officer states that there are very few shops and the 
hill people, as a rule, do not indulge in liquor ; the principal cus- 
tomers being the troops and the lowland people connected with the 
sanitaria. In all districts bordering on native States the facilities 
for illicit manufacture and smuggling form an insurmountable obsta- 
cle to the introduction of the distillery system, so that it has been 
found necessary to lease the right to manufacture and sell to one or 
more individuals who are sufficiently alive to their own interests to 
prevent others from trespassing within the area of their license. 

The following table gives the statistics for several years 



There are eight licenses for the sale of drugs and a similar 
number for the salo of opium. 
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llie stamp revenue commenced by the imposition of a fee of 
Stamps. eight annas on all petitions originating a 

cnit but no institution or other foes were 
levied. 1 Subsequently a fee of eight annas was also imposed on 
applications for copies of documents more than a year old. 2 G ra- 
dually with the introduction of other reforms camo the assimilatior 
of the procedure in stamps to the practice of the plains and now 
there is no difference. The following table gives the receipts ami 
charges of this source of revenue from 1872-73 to 1882-83 and at 
foot for comparison the figures for the last year for Garhwal and 
Oehra D6a. The Kamaon figures include those for the Tarui 
district from 1878-79 : — 
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67, 7V/ 

1861-m 

... 

2,420 

146 

13,708 

2'j8 

16,631 

1,414 

43,830 

323 

58,08 1 

1*82-63 

... 

6,676 

808 

12,886 

SOS 

16,781 

054 

48,166 

370 ! 

37 ,0 4/ 

Garhwil 

•M 

111 

6 

2,712 

36 

2,876 

*06 

17,196 

309 

l*,5S7 

Debra Dun 

... 

4,216 

440 

8,2)1 

1,933 

1 4,601 

VO 

15,774 

162 

29,4b) 


The following statement shows the registration statistics fm 
Debra Dun, Kumaon, Garhwal and the Tar6i for the years 18&1-82. 
Under the bead ‘compulsory* are those documents affecting 


Registration immoveable property which the law state* 

shall be registered ; under the head ‘ option- 
al* come documents also affecting immovable property which need 
not be registered : both these classes are registered in Book I. 
Wills and written authorities to adopt are entered in Book III. 
and documents affecting movable property are entered in Book IV. 
In the Debra Dun district there is a Registrar, and Sub-registrars at 
Debra and Chakrito. In the Kumaon and Garhw&l districts there 
1 To Board, Mth November, lsso. * doted 29th llaj, istu. 
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is one Registrar, and Sub-registrars at Almora, Naini TaI, R&nfkbet, 
Champtwat and Srinagar, and in tbe Tar&i district a Registrar, and 
a Sub-registrar at Ktshipnr 



The average cost of registration to Government iu Kamaoa is 
Rs. 1-15-5 and in the Tarii is Re. 0-14-0. Registration was first 
introduced in 1843 with a maximum fee of one rupee. 


The Kuraaon and Garh*iil districts form one circle, of which 


Poit-offloc. 


the postal statistics may be shown as 
follows : — 




DeipaUhed. 


Rccrimd fur 

delivery* 

1 
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i 

Letter.. 
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Oe 
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1 

£ 

3 

3 

d 

i 

Am 

1 861-62 

1 

#9,457 

KB 

m 

SO# 

S 4,494 

10,79? 

& ul 
Wj3e 

1,499 
2,07 S 

1672*73 

1,41)200 

EBB 

! 514 

1,09# 

l,0# ( 23H 

90,79# 

1662*83 

i 

i 

a 

... 

•H 

1,37,614 

i 

37,644 

E uj 

m 


The increase is marlcod and satisfactory, and shows the pro- 
gressive improvement of the district as much in this as in other 
departments.* There are post-offices at Ramoagar, Kiladhdngi, 
Naiui T41, Almora, Ranikhet, Haldw&ni, Pithoragarh, Lobaghiit, 
Baijiiath, wliere monoy-orders may be obtained, and also at 
Bageswar, BerenAg, Kausani, DwArahat, Chankuri, and Cbampa- 
wat ; all iu Kuuiaon, Iu GarhWil, there are postal and money* 
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order offices ai P&ori, SHuagar, Uudrapray&g, Karopr&y&g, Nand- 
prayftg, Joshim&th, Dadamauli, and KotdwAra. These are ia 
addition to the local post maintained from the district post cess, 
and which has its separate organisation. It is maintained as much 
for public convenience as for administrative purposes, and is the 
great channel of communication between the patwAris and the 
head-office. Without the district post, the police arrangements 
of the district would break down, and the certainty of information 
coming from all parts of the district, keeps the patw&ris up to their 
work. About 6)000 square miles have to be looked after and in 
this area there are 91 patwdris in Kumaon alone, through whom 
the police arrangements are carried out, and a great mauy men 
are required on the district-post establishment to convey reports to 
and from Almora. The same system obtains in Garhwal, where 
there are 44 patwdris. No charge is levied for conveying the pri- 
vate correspondence of the people themselves. 

Amongst the diseases either endemic or epidemic in the hills 

Medical. ftre t ^ 10 P* a S ue > c ^°* era « small-pox, fever, 

goitre and leprosy, and we shall here devote 
a little space to their description. The plague, or mahdmari as it 
is called in Kumaon, and gola-rog or phtilkiya-rog in GarhwAl, is a 
pronounced fever of a typhoid fcyj>e almost identical in its symp- 
toms with the Levantine plague, and has been proved to be highly 
infectious. 1 Dr. Benny gives the following description of this 
disease : — 

M Mahdmari is a malignant fever, of a typhus character, accompanied by 

^ , external glandular tumours, ver; fatal, and generally 

Description of n.aAdmori. * 

proving rapidly so in three or four days; ii appears 

to be Infectious, and is believed not to be coDtagious. The usual symptoms of 
fever are present, and might be enumerated in every variety, but the cases 
observed were too few to rest upon them the diagnostic marks of the disease on 
all occasions. Heat of skin, accelerated pulse, lassitude, chilliness, nausea, thirst, 
a white and furred tongue, were all noticed. Headache was prominent in all, 
increasing to the most acute pain with blood -shot eye, and it is supposed the brain 
will be found the most morbid seat of disease, though all the orgaus may, no 
doubt, partake of the highly septic quality of the pestilence. The external sacll- 

1 Dr Oovan of Almora believes It to be contagious; Dr. Renny, in bis report 
(73, dated 19th August, ISAu) gives reasons for holding it to be not contagious and 
simply a typhus of a very malignant kind, most probably infectious at all times 
and certainly so when many predisposing circumstances favour Its extension. 
Subacquent experience tends greatly to condrtn this view, as men who Hero 
employed to collect the dead were entirely exempt from tho disease. For aid m 
this note 1 am indebted to Colonel Uaratiu and Dr. Covan, late Cif tl Surgeon of 
Almora. 
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tags, suddenly rising, indolent, and not very painful, are the most characteristlo 
proofs of the malady ; glandular swellings in various parts of the body, the groin, 
axilla, neck, and even in the legs, are described os occurring, bat in the cases 
witnessed recently as well as those of the few who had survived an attack, the 
tumours or buboes, if they can be so called in that state of incomplete inflamma- 
tion and suppuration, were only in the groin, a long diffused tumefaction with an 
enlarged gland in the centre of the sise of a nut ; they are looked upon by the 
natives as the most deadly sign of the distemper, and are really to be considered 
an unfavourable prognostic. Symptoms similar to those of cholera hare been 
reported by the natives, but none at all corresponding were seeu ; the stomach 
and bowels were little affected, and the latter were inclined to costiveness. The 
lungs did not appear to suffer, and the respiration was not labored except in ooe 
case far advanced. From unavoidable obstacles, the state of the kidneys and the 
secretion was not ascertained. The most remarkable circumstance in the disease 
is the mild nature of the entire symptoms under so rapid a termination, little 
febrile or other constitutional excitement presenting itself where death was cer- 
tain in 24 or 36 hoars. Such trifling derangement of the functions of health 
would be a startling and unaccountable anomaly and not to be reconciled with the 
speedy fatal result, had not the same thing been observed in other epidemics in 
India, and even In the plague itself.” 

It was first discovered and recognised in Garhwal in 1823 and 
has ever since appeared occasionally in the Badh&n and Ch&ndpur 
parganahs of Garb w 61 and sometimes in Malla Sal&n and similar 
tracts in Ddnpur and the upper Kosi valley. Dr. Renny gives 
the following account of the various outbreaks in Garhwal and 
Kumaoti : — 

* Its most remarkable appearances have been as follows It began near Ke- 
dtrn&th, ia the snowy range, aud for some yesrs confined its ravages to Nagpur 
and Badhin, which form the subject of the first 1 report upon it in 1834 and 1835 ; 
in the latter parganah it again prevailed in 1837, along the higher porta of the 
river Pindar ; in 1846 47. the maktman found its way to the sources of the Ram- 
gangs in Patti Lohba, and devastated the village of Sarkoft, situated at above 7,000 
feet oo a high easterly spur of the great mountain Duda ketoli ; at the same 
time a village in Kumaon proper, near the source of the Kosi river in Patti Bori- 
ran, was visited. In 1847, a village within 16 miles of Almova, situate among the 
pine forests of the Siyah'. Deri range, was attacked. At the latter end of 1848, 
a few villages io parganah Danpur. along the line of the riverPindar, were threa- 
tened with the disease, but the alarm subsided ; on tbe whole, the year 1848 and 
part of 1442 may be said to have been remarkably free from maAdsiari throughout 
the province. During the rainy eeason of 1849 it broke out with great virulence 
in Choprakdt, and although tbe disease did not spread through the country, it 
proved very fatal In particular villages, Mar ora aud Dadoli. 1 * 

Mahumari broke oat again in 1852 and again in 1876. In 
the former year Messrs. Francis and Pearson formed a commission 

1 To Commissioner, isth Irebruary, 1834: Dr. Bell’s report, I fill April, 
(IH, 8th July, 1440, and 13rd July, 1840 to Mr. Batten. 
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of iuquiry, and in 187C Messrs. Planck, Watson and Campbell, 
so that we have some fairly connected records of each visitation* 
In 1876 some 535 men, women and children fell victims to the 
disease. 

Colonel Gowan in his report on mahdmari in 1836 notices the 
^ belief of the people that it was communi- 

cable by contact with articles in use in an 
infectod tract, such as ajar of ghi or clothes. Others say that it 
came into existence for the first time at the Hardw&r fair* Most 
natives believe “ that everywhere it appears first to have attacked 
the rats and then the men/* which may be accounted for in this 
way. The villages in which the mahdmari first breaks out are 
noted above all others for their cultivation of chua (Amaranthas 
framentsceus) and it is where this grain is chiefly used that the 
disease first breaks oat. It is possible that under some conditions 
of weather and surroundings a chemical change may take place 
in this grain which the rats who feed on it are the first to suffer 
from, and then the people themselves. Some change like that 
producing the ergot of rye would suffice and lay the match to the 
magazine of diseases ever present owing to the insanitary condition 
of the villages. Sir H. Ramsay writes 

“ The death of rata previous to the actual outburst of the disease amongst 
the people is so invariable, that if the inhabitants onlj trail ttpinaelvee 0 f this 
sure warning and vacate a village at once, they might escape the disease altoge- 
ther. It is a standing order that on the death of rats the/ are immediately to 
vacates but they Unger on in hopes of the disease not appearing and flee only 
when too late, ou. f not until infection has appeared, and then many lives are Joat. 
Those villagers who have heeded the warning entirely escape the disease, as 
proved io numerous case*” 

As to the grain theory, the same authority considers the reason- 
ing bad, as many who took the grain from the villages with them 
remained unaffected. Still the fact remains that the first outbreak 
of the disease usually occurs in villages in which the amaranth chda 
forms the staple food of the people. In 1852, Messrs. Franois and 
Pearson were deputed to inquire into mahdmari in Garhwil, and 
there can be little doubt that the remedial and preventive measures 
adopted in their recommendation, the isolation of the infected, the 
burning of infected villages and articles, the enforcement of per- 
sonal cleanliness, the clearance of the accumulated filth from 

67 
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within and around the dwelling houses, and other similar mea- 
wires, undoubtedly did much to ward off the attacks. There can 
be no question that the disease is mainly attributable to the 
filthy habits of the people who keep cattle and fowls and animals 
in their dwelling houses and throw all refuse and litter just outside 
the doors ; to their using old and bad grain ; to their raising and 
training cncurbitaceous plants over their houses ; to their planting 
hemp immediately in front of and around their dwelling, which 
grows to a considerable height and obstructs the circulation of air 
and emits a distinctly miasmatic odour ; aud to their want of per- 
sonal cleanliness. 1 

Another endemic disease is a species of typhoid fever known as 
tanjar or kujar. When it breaks out in a village, the death-rate 
is very high, but it is of comparatively rare occurronce and is usually 
confined to low, hot and damp valleys or in villages so situated. 
The origin of this fever also is clearly due to the filthy state of the 
villages. When this disease breaks out, the entire village is at 
once isolated and, if possible, the people leave their houses and live 
in the jungle until the disease has abated. Before returning, all 
the dwellings are cleaned and plastered or whitewashed. The 
harrowing acooQnts of the utter mental and moral deterioration 
caused by these outbreaks need not be noticed here, but 1 must 
quote from Dr. Pearson's report one passage : — 

“ When mahdmari breaks oat in a Tillage, the terror and mental anxiety of 
the luhabitants are past description : then the strongest family ties are broken, 
fathers and mothers forsake their children, wires and husbands separate, mutually 
distrusting each other. One and all precipitately abandon their homes, tearing 
behind them all their household goods, prorisioui and standing crops to face, for 
them, the less frightful alternative of a solitary and wretched exiatence in the 
jungle, without food or shelter, perhaps to die of starration, and their bodies to 
become the prey of wild beaMts.” 

Another endemic disease is malarious enteric fever, which might 
be called yellow fever, as the sufferer becomes of a turmeric yellow 
colour and frequently vomits blood and, becoming insensible, rapidly 
sinks. This fever prevails in densely-wooded villages in the 
Bbabar. ffho ordinary remittent and intermittent fevers also are 
common, and amongst Europeans a very distressing form of 

1 Holes fur the sanitation of Tillages for the prevention of mahdmari were 
drawn op by Dr. Pearson and hate been found pert jelly satisfactory, backed by 
the prdrhtonsof Chapter XIV of the Indian Penal Code and Chapter XXV of 
tbt Criminal Procedure Code. 
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dyapepaia. Measles and chicken-pock also occur, and sometimes 
the former is very fatal to children, when it takes the epidemie 
form. Small-pox was a characteristic disease of the hills and was 
„ „ that form of disease regarding which the 

Tibetan envoys made special inquiry every 
year before permitting tbe opening of oommnnioations. Bat since 
the introduction of vaccination, proposed by Mr. Traill in 1818 and 
again by Mr. Batten in 1840, the disease has almost been stamped 
oat, and it now appears ohiefly in an epidemic form. At first, 
inoculation was practised, and daring the Gorkh&li administration 
a jdgir was set apart for an inocnlator in Eumaon, and in the D&n 
a person was allowed to have the monopoly of this practice and 
make his own charges, 1 but Government prohibited the official use 
of inoculation. Up to 1854, however, the inooulators had it all 
their own way. Commencing their operations in the spring of the 
year, they started an epidemic which ended in a large mortality. 
In 1854, Dr. Pearson with Mr. Batten’s concurrence commenced 
with two vaccinators. At first there was some slight opposition, 
bnt it soon became popular as the results became known, and the 
number of operators was increased and arrangements were made 
to supply the plains’ districts with vaccine virus. Matters pro- 
gressed so that in 1868, Aot XXIV of that year was passed to 
prohibit the practice of inoculation in any form and was accepted 
by the people, with the result that now an epidemic of small-pox 
seldom occurs and the deaths from this cause a;e less than from 
almost any other disease. The wonderful success of vaccioation in 
the bills appears to be due to the fact that a similar remedy against 
small-pox had been known to the people in inoculation, and they 
therefore were prepared to accept vaccination as a substitute when 
they found it to be harmless and free from the dangers of inocu- 
lation and also more efficacious as a prophylactic. The average 
number of deaths from small-pox in Garhw&l from 1867 to 1878 
was S3 and from 1873 to 1877 was 15 : in Knmaon the figures 
were 2 $mA 87 respectively. Daring the year 1877-78 there were 
72,410 primary vaccinations in Komaon and Garhwkl, of which 
1 To Government, dated 5th December, 1818 : 8borc to Traill, dated 5 th 
October, isss. 
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62,596 were successful, giving an average of about 56,000 successful 
vaccinations for the previous five years. In 1880-81 the total number 
of persons primarily vaccinated for the whole Enmaon Division in- 
cluding the BhAbar and TarAi was 7 1,909 ; in 1882-83 was 40,865, 
and in 1883-84 was 38,855. There are dispensaries at Srinagar 
and along the pilgrim road in GtrhwAl and at Almora, Naim 
TA1, HaldwAni, Kiladbnngi and RAmnagar in Knmaon. 

Leprosy is very common in parts of the hills. It is divided 
locally into eighteen kinds, but there are really only two— the white 
and the common leprosy. It is considered to be contagious and 
hereditary. The Leper Asylum at Almora 
]Lepr0,7 ‘ supported by voluntary contributions, re- 

ceives inmates from all parts of Knmaon and GarhwAl and even 
NepAl. Cholera visits the hills in an epidemic form, chiefly coinci- 
dent with the breaking up of the great HardwAr fair. This was 
especially noticeable in the great cholera 
CMtn ‘ years 1857, 1867, and 1879. In the first 

and last it ascended as far as the Bhctiya villages. In GarhwAI, 
the pilgrims who flock in great numbers every year to the snered 
shrines of Badrinath and KedamAth used formerly to introduce 
many diseases, but of late years when any epidemie contagions 
disease is rife in the plains about the time of pilgrimage, ingress is 
forbidden. In all epidemics, the Doms who farm the labouring 
classes are the first to be attacked. They arc exceedingly filthy in 
their habits and eat meat of any kind, oven carrion, hence disease 
when it attacks them finds in them victims prepared for its ravages 
and they easily succumb. Mahamari and cholera are for the most 
part fatal, but malarious fever and small-pox only to the extent of 
about onc-third. Goitre {ghega ) is uot uncommon, but it is confined 
to certain localities and aspects, with regard to which no general rale 
can apparently hold good. Perhaps a combination of debilitating 
influences, such as hnmidity of the atmosphere, infected air in close 
valleys, marshy soil, habits of tho people, abrupt changes in tem- 
poratnre, and water from calcareous sources, all oombine to 
produce this diseaso. Madden notices the use of the gilai-ke-patti, 
a sea-weed imported from the west, in the native treatment of 
goitre. 
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The following statement compiled from the official returns shows 
the causes of death for eleven years : — 
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Cholera. 
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*~ 

67 

i 
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1 
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■j 
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I add the figures of 1882 for Garhw&t and the Tardi for 
comparison. It will be seen that nearly five per cent, of the Tarfti 
population died of fever chiefly between October and January, rais- 
ing the death-rate to two per eent. over the birth-rate. The birth- 
rate per 1,000 of the population during the same year in Kumaon 
was 23 a 6 ; in Garhw&l was 40, and in the Tardi was 37 2. The 
figure for Garhwdl appears excessive, for, from 1857-68 to 1871-72, 
the birth-rate averaged 24 against an average death-rate of 20 per 
1,000. The average death-rate per 1,000 of the population for the 
five years preceding 1882 was 21*25 in Kumaon ; 20*74 in Garli- 
wal, and 41'67 in the Tar&i. 

Both Kumaon and Garhwdl have a bad reputation for cattle- 

_ diseases. Rinderpest broke out first in 

Cattle-diseases. „ . . 

1850-51, and again appeared in 1864-65, 

and 1872-73, since when it has been practically endemic. On each 
of the three occasions mentioned it caused great loss, and has varied 
much in its course and virulence. It has not followed in its epide- 
mio form any particular liue of country, but has passed over some 
villages to come back again after a time, la some, ninety per cent, 
of the cattle died ; in others, hardly one-fourtb. Isolation and bury- 
ing the dead cattle are the only preventive measures that have 
beeu of much use : medicines have been tried and have failed per- 
haps from not haviog been used in time. Foot and mouth disease 
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or khuriya is more of an endemic than an epidemic disease in these 
hills. The symptoms are : the animal becomes thin and weak, scabs 
appear about the month and sores on the tongue, from which a 
slimy fluid exudes. The animal scratches its mouth with its hoofs 
and the hoof becomes affected with a sort of rot In the majority of 
cases the symptoms are mild and pass off with careful treatment 1 in 
a few weeks and the animal recovers, but in some cases the tongue 
and hoofs fall off and the animal dies. This disease is contagious 
for animals using the same pasture, and children drinking the milk 
of animals so affected frequently suffer from bowel complaints. 

Throughout the hills the mode of calculating the measure of 

land was based primarily on the quantity 
Measures and weights. . 

of seed required to sow it The deuomina- 

tions therefore varied in area with the quantity and character of 
the land, and the confusion tlmt ensued was still farther heightened 
by the practice of remunerating the whole of the public servants by 
assignments of land in which the initial term varied in value with 
theclas9 to which the assignee belonged* Of all these terms the I4$i 
was most commonly used in Kumaon, and on it the present standard 
bm has been founded. Another mode of calculation in common 
use was the number of sheaves (bilkcu) that the land was estimated 
to produce which should correspond with the number of ndl{$ in 
each Mri. The following terms wore used in Kumaon, and were 
computed to represent the number of standard bUu annexed : — 


Jkhla 

M 3 to IS Litis. 

Ati 

... 1*0 bitis . 

Taka 

... 0*5 btsis . 

Bhara 

M. M H 

Bisa 

H» 4* M 

Misha 

... 0*76 H 

Am 

4M 11 

mi 

... 0*5 t9 

BM 

••• 1* „ 


In Upper D&npur the bhara was equivalent to six 64ns, and 
required from six to eight rinii of seed to sow it, each of which 
weighed a maund. In Lower D&npur the jhdla was used, and was 
equal to two to three M#is . In J uh&r, the terms kanch or tola, mdsha 
and rati were used, and in D&rma the twalo was equivalent to 40 
naUi or two Mris, the titisra to 30 ndllt and the khar to 60 ndlia 
of grain. In Shor and Sira, the jhdla was equal to six Miii of 40 
ndlU each ; whilst in Oangoli the jhdla was only 2} Mris of 40 
ndlU each. In P&li to the west of the Rimganga the jhdla con- 
tained six Mai# and to the east nine Mm : here 40 Milos made a 
1 Deodir ell sad seep sad ooel-tar used oatwaidly. 
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Government bisi and 32 btikas formed an okra bisi : l a kdrdewa bisi 
required 1 4 pirdi of seed, an akra tLiee, a kama five and a danda 
bisi two pirdi , each of which contained 16 ndlis. 

In Garhw&l, the denomination in use was the jhdla, but here, 
too, it varied in extent according to the description of person 
holding the land, according to the following list showing the num- 
ber of dons of seed required to sow the jhtila of each class (a don 


is about a maund) : — 

Dona. Dona . 

Thdhurdli (chiefs) was equal to , 16 Rotkarkl (militia) ... 12 

Tkani (principal land-owners) . 12 Tob (regular troops) ... 10 

Raulia (padhins) ... 8 Kotiya (followers) ... 8 

Chdkar (tenantry) ... , 4 Tope hi i huntsmen) ... 4 

Tyargain (temporary cultivators), 16 Seuk (personal servants) ... 4 

Amrdi (courtiers) ... 8 Jayirddr (grantees) .« 12 


The jhula was further divided into chakris or fourths and annas 
or sixteenths. In the Niti valley they had a darnola which repre- 
sented six rupees, which was again divided into sixteenths. 

Properly the bisi, as its name implies, should contain only 
twenty ndlis, or that amount of hind which requires forty sers or 
one mauod of seed for its cultivation. Aftor carefully considering 
the standards in use in the various pargauahs the measure now 
known and established in Kiimaon and Garhwal is the bisi of 4,800 
square yards, or 40 square yards less than the English acre. Each 
bisi contains twenty ndlis of 240 square yards and each ndli six- 
teen anuas of fifteen square yards. The ndli is computed to contain 
the area that requires two seers (about pounds) of grain for seed. 




Acres. Hoods. 

ioles. 

Yards. 

1 ndli 

« 1 - *40 

>• 

7 

282 

6 ng/fs 

a. 1 milhi m 1,3100 

IS 

32 

202 

2 mdahia 

■ 1 bkadki am 2,400 

1 

39 

102 

2 bhadku 

- 1 biii * 4,800 

a 

38 

204 

8 bisis 

- 1 ehakri *28,800 

6 3 

82 

12 

2 chakria 

* 1 jhula *57,600 

II 8 

24 

4 


In the Bk&bar, the land measures follow xhe use of the plains 
and there 20 kachwdnsis make one biswdnsi and 20 biswdnsis make 
one biewa and 20 biewas make one bigha . Six btghas are equiva- 

1 The akrm-bui vu always considerably lets than the oommon b(ti owing to 
the practice of former fiijae who in making an assignment of land revenue-free 
invariably increased the nominal area of such lands in the grant. As these lands 
were successively reannexed to the revenue-roll the augmented area remained 
under the designation okra or revenue-free. Traill, March 17, 1021. • lot 

2*411* to Government, dated 14th March, 1821* 
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lent to one acre and 64 yards or 4,904 square yards. In the Tarfii 
20 ganta s of foar feet each make one chain : one square chain is 
equivalent to a bigha and 6*8 bighas make one acre. 

Measures of capacity follow the same rule and grain is sold by 
bulk and not by weight 

12 muthiyat=*one mdnd or ehapipa . 

4 ndnas ■■■one ndli (4$ lb) 

16 ndiii none ptrdi, 

20 ndlit »one rini. 

In Garhw&l the ndli is called a pit ha, and is subdivided os 
follows : — 

Ton. cwt. qra. 


fh 


A handfni or 1 ndthi 
0 muthit m 1 odhdrhi 
2 adhurhis l mdna 
4 mdndt ■ l pdtha 


S pdtha* 
2 holt 
20 don t 
20 hharis 


m I hot 

= 1 don or pitdl 

mm 1 1 khari 
m 1 biswa 


II 

8 


of. bushel. peck. 
••• ... ... 
... S ™ ••• ... 

1 «»“ NS ••• 

4 ••• ■■ ••• ••• 

4 ... m ... 2 

5 ... - I 

to ... - SO 

8 ... - 400 


qts. pints, 
i 

a 

s.s | 


Tho above measure is used for small quantities of oil, ghl, milk, 
liquor and unground grain. 

In the sale of metals such as copper, brass, Ac , the products of 
tho country, the weight is commonly ascertained by a steel-yard. 
In this instrument the weight is fixed and the object to be weighed 
is moved along tho lever which is divided 
into pals and paisa as follows : — 

0 tolas m 1 pal . 

to pals » 1 dam or taka about 2} pounds. 

The measure for gold, silver and precious stones is : — 

4 grains of rice ■* 1 raft. 

• rafts m 1 mdsha. 

12 mathat m 1 tola. 


Weights. 


A rupee It equiralent to 1 3 mashas ; ten rnpeei are ealled a hack in Kamaou. 

The Enmaon liquid measure is : — 

1 pdli m 4 ehkatah. 6 J tolaht « I chhatak mm 2 ok . or 4 pint. 

12 pdlh mm 1 (ami. 4 ckhatahtm 1 pao ttr m 6 „ „ | n 

4 lamia ■ I ndli. 4 pact •! nr m 2 fb „ 2 „ 

2 ndltt m iieri. 40 tart » l man « 80 B> „ S peoki. 

The lust in also ased for grain in the baz&r. The terms adhter 
(or half a ser), dhari or panseri ( =. 5 sen) are also nsed. The 
ndli has been fixed in Kutnaon at two sers of 84 standard rupees 
enob. The Bh4bar and Tarii ser contains 100 rupees and tho 
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standard rape® contains 180 grains Troy weight. In the Tar4i, 
16 sera make a kachtha man and 40 sers a pakka man ; there a 
dhari is two panseri and a paneeri only two sers. 

Besides the division of rupees into annas and pice, which are the 
same all over the British possessions, an auna in Garhw&l is subdivid- 
ed into two iakka or 4 pice, each pice into two kachchi or foar dhclaa ; 
80 oowries (shells) go to one dhela. Another mode formerly in use 
was foar annas make one timdahi , two timdahia one dheli, two dhelia 
one kachcham pee and five timdahi s one kulddr or milled Farokhabad 
rupee. The Tibetan or Lh&sa timdahi weighs 40 grains, and one 
hundred of them are worth Bs. 23-7-9 of our money. The old 
Gorkh&li timdthis weighed 33*2 grains each, whilst the modern Nep&l 
timdsku still current in parts of tho hills are of less value, one set 
being worth little more than nineteen and the other about nine 
rupees per hundred. The old Sriuagari rupee weighed 85*5 grains. 

The Bhotiyas in their transactions with Tibet have peculiar 
measures of their own. Grain, salt, and borax are sold by measures 
of capacity thus:— eight mdthiyas make one phdrdtva: eight phdrdvoaa 
one de and twelve de one dobu or guama. The dobu is about equal to 
the kaeheha maund of twenty sers and for some artioles contains only 
eighteen de. Within the passes, these articles are sometimes esti- 
mated by the karbach ( phdncha ) or saddle-bag taken at four ndlia . 

Grain is also computed by the auyator or large karbach at 20 
ndlia ; noolo or basket at 60 ndlia and lahanch or skin at 60 ndlia • 
Wool, sugar, aod hardware are weighed by the steel-yard which is 
divided into nagu. The nega is equal to ten sikka rupees weight. 
Prepared tobacco, raw sugar, Ac., are divided into small cakes 
called ‘pola * or balls called ‘bell* Cloth is measured by tho 
1 thu * or cubit or the ‘ khdk, ‘ khagam f or breadth. In fine goods 
the price is computed at eight * khdk;' in coafse calicoes at 28 ‘ khdk' 
Broad-cloth is commonly sold by the ‘ baku* equal to two breadths 
and is so called from the quantity required for a robe of that name. 
Gold is calculated by the larawo or phatang equal to mdahaa 
<112-5 grains Troy). Gold-dust tied up in phatanga is current as 
coin for eight rupee®. Silver is computed st the jyd or timdahi 
(three mdahaa) and four jyti make the current rupee or * gormd* 
called ganga-toai here. In largo payments ingots called lakka or 
doja are used, worth about 164 rupees each. 

C8 
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A cloth-measure standard was introduced into Kuvnaon by Mr. 
Traill who made the gaj equal to the English yard 
8 bar ley core a equal one an gal or f inch. 


3 an gal a 

ditto 

girah 

or 2J 

do. 

4 giraht 

ditto 

bllaat 

or 9 

do. 

S bilaats 

ditto 

hath 

or IS 

do. 

9 hathi 

ditto 


or 36 

do. 


Five gaj make a bdns (bambu) or 2$ fathoms. A ko» is supposed 
to be equal to 1$ miles; goli ke tappa or gunshot is about 200 
yards ; a btsona or resting place for a coolie about 3 miles ; a 
tirwa or arrow’s flight about 100 yards ; a bhdt khanc ks watt, or as 
far as a man oan travel before his eating time, about 7 or 8 miles. 
In the Tar&i, a ko$ is equivalent to 1J miles English. 

Tho Saka era is in common use, though that of Vikram&ditya is 
observed by those who adhere to tho use of tho plains. A fortnight 
is called a paksh , pak or pachya, the dark half is known as the 
kHikn-pakih and the light half as the tukUpaksh. From 7 to 8 A. if. 
is called chilkauli ; noon, dopdhar ; 4 F.M. brahkali her ; 5 to 6 P.lf. 
in winter and 6 to 7 p.m. in snraraer is sd/ij. In general 60 pais or 
chakhai make one garhi (about 24 mihutes); 7 £ par At# make ono 
pdhar and four pdhar$ one day of 12 hours. Two months make a 
ritu or season ; three ritu$ an dyan or half a year; that from SAwan 
to Pds is called the Dakhinayan and from MAgh to the end of 
AsArh the UtarAyaa. Twelve years are called a Kdmb or gnru- 
kalp or ohota yug : 30 years a pirhi or sakhi. 

The foreign trade with Tibet has been noticed at some length 
in the article Bhotiya MahAls. There 
remains the foreign trade with NepAl which 
centres at Jhtila-ghAt near Pithoragarh and at Barmdeo where the 
86rda debouches on the plains. The statistics for Barmdeo com- 
mence from 1876-77 and those for JhAla-ghAt from 1878-79, and 
are as follows in Paine in rupees : — 


I 

wezsm 


mm 

■TT77-3/M 



■nri 

' Hm. 

Xx. 

m 


HQ 

lx. 


B 

Imp. 


tap. 

Xx. 

tap* 

lx. 

tap. 

37(000 

i 

¥ 

74,330 

B 

mjm 

u,ik 

30,103 

13,793 

33,047 

13,073 

Efi 



10,313 

113,330 

3MW 

30,903 

3\403 

mjmi 

10,000 


The imports consist for the most part of wild forest prodnoe, 
fibres! turmeric, grain, ghi and spices, and the exports of cotton 
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goods, metals, salt and sugar. The import of drugs in 1881-82 
amounted to 1,552 maunds, valued at Rs. 9,869, and in the following 
year to 2,824 maunds, valued at Rs. 17,797. Dyeing materials 
(turmeric, ) and fibres were imported in 1881-82 to the value of 
Rs 6,691 (1,041 maunds) and in 1 832-83 to the value of Rs. 10,879 
(1,847 maunds). Grain valued at Rs. 1,106 and metals valued at 
Rs. 566 were imported in 1881-82, and to the value of Rs. 647 and 
Rs. 509 respectively in 1882-83. Ghi or clarified butter weighed 
2,076 maunds, valued at Rs. 41,590 in 1881-82 and 1,988 maunds, 
valued at Rs. 39,760 in the following year : 2,299 maunds of spices, 
valued at Rs. 43,833 were imported in 1881-82 and 2,522 maunds, 
valued at Rs. 48,506 in the next year. The exports in 1881-82 
comprised 1,406 maunds of cotton goods, valued at Rs. 81,050; 
4,382 maunds of salt valued at lls. 19,039 ; 1,507 maunds of sugar, 
valued at Rs. 7,078 ; metals worth Rs. 3,315 and tobacco worth 
Rs. 1,015. The figures for 1882-83 are 1,388 maunds of cotton 
goods, valued at Rs. 80,086 ; 4,480 maunds of salt, valued at 
Rs. 16,749; 2,097 maunds of sugar, valued at Rs. 6,465 ; metals 
worth Rs. 7,155 ; tobacco worth Rs. 1,156, and rupees worth 
Rs. 9,208. The exports to the plains consist principally of tur- 
meric, ginger, oil-seeds and potatos, and in return metals, cotton 
and woollen cloths, sugar, spices, tobacco, and European manufac- 
tured articles, are received. 

Traill’s account of the local trade with the plains in 1821 (to 
Government, 25th April) shows the practice sixty years ago, but 
modern necessity obliges the agency of specialists to make the 
ventures profitable now : — 

44 The exports, which comprise the common production and manufactures of 
the plains, are furnished to the fullest extent of the demand through the trade 
carried on by the hill landholders. Nearly the whole population of the province 
from the highest rank to the lowest engage anuually fn this traffic. The members 
of three or four neighbouring village communities generally form common stock, 
the disposal of which is entrusted to the discretion of oue of the pittis concerned. 
The original fund consisting commonly of copper, iron, turmeric, ginger, and 
other h|U productions together with a proportion of ready money is exchanged at 
the nearest marts in the plains for cotton elothH, cliiots, sugar, tobacco, salt and 
hardware. This return cargo after supplying the wants of the villages engaged 
in the specnUtion is disposed of at flic fans of D ages war and Askot, where the 
proceeds art usually laid out in the purchase of borax, the rc-salc of which and of 
the returns from the plains completes the ti -in sac 'job of Stic season. As these 
traders are their own earners aud are *«tisfiid with moderate profile, they arc 
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enabled to outbid the regihr MrthioU and in consttjhence prove i Itrovilf 
class of dealers with thefibotljas when the latter are not lettered bjr pro twisting, 
engagements. n 

There are two breweries in the district, one at Naini Til and 
one at Bifcikhet. The brewery at Seoni 
was open from 1879 to 1881 only. The 
Naini Til brewery was established in 1876 and the B&nikbet brew* 
ery in 187& The following figures show the estimated outturn 
in gallons of ale, beer and porter in each year 



1877. 

1876. 

1670. 

1680. 

1861. 

1881 

N«m Tdl 

Binihbsi ... 

106,000 

106,000 

81,000 

70,000 

71,718 

01,680 

184,622 

68,850 

142,020 

66,480 

Total 


108,000 


188,872 


206,440 


Some account has already been given of the history of tea- 
cultivation in Kamaon. The following 
table gives the statistics of any raise 
regarding the outturn that have been collected of late yean 



i 

• 

s 

9 

u 

Outturn in 8) fir men. 

l 

£ 

Tear. 

Ij 

P 

u 

p 

Jf 

i 

n 

i 

!< 

Ktotuum. 








1875a ... 

19 

2,211 

2,222 


04,551 

183,671 

878,488 

168 

1870 ... 

10 

1,680 

64,104 

186,068 

8810,80 

888,747 

169 

1877 ... 

9 — 


2,366 

226,483 

107 J64 

163 

1880 ... 

as 

8.342 

3.342 

• M® 

••• 

««• 

• •• 

see 

1881 ... 

as 

M«C 



• M 

sse 

1888 ... 

43 

8,836 

656 

371,125 

87,810 

ry rn 

199 

Oar hail. 






■1 


J 87.1a ... 

4 

13 

Ml 

4,646 


wyi 

357 

1870 ... 

4 

13 

... 

4,691 



970 

1877 ... 

... 

...b 

...t 

...t 

...3 

MBJM, 

-5 

1880 ... . ... 

21 

C34 

...e 

••• 


••• 

sae 

1881 ... 

21 

634 

...e 

... 



• H 

1888 ... 

10 

501 

107 

7a, 01! 


7^012 

140 


(<t) Tbs figures for 1875*70 oicludo 6 gardens in Ktuaaon and 8 in Garhwtl. 

(b) Im'IniM in Kan 

(c) No information 
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In the earlier days of British rule the want of good roads and 
^ great demand for grain for the supply 

of the troops and the Tibetan trade combined 
to raise the price of grain in Eastern Kumaon beyond that obtaining 
in the neighbouring provinces of Doti and in Garhwtl. 1 Mr, Traill 
writes 1 s — 

“ The dearness of carriage forms an insurmountable obstacle to a general exporta- 
tion of grain, from this cause wheat is selling in the interior of G&rhwtl at tho rate of 
two and a half mannds to the rupee, while the market price of grain of a similar quali- 
ty at and near Almora is thirty-two sen to the rupee.'* The following table gives 
the prices in 1819 : — 

Price-current of grain in the Province of Kumaon . 



In 1823 we find for wheat that twenty-five sers for the rupee 
in Almora represented two mannds in G&rhw&l. In 1825, the 
price at Almora never fell below 28 sers, and in Garhwal two 
mannds, whilst in PAli red rice sold at 27 sers, white rice at 24 
aers and wheat at 33 sers per rupee. 

The principal commercial fairs are held at Bagcswar and Thai, 
but besides those there are numerous less 
important assemblies where business and 

1 To Government, dated 16th February, 1820. * To Government, dated 

1st March. 1816. 
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religion are combined of which those given in the following table 


are the principal : — 


Patti. 

Name of fair. 

Where held. 

When held. 

Duration of 
fair. 

Ill 

J li 

Mai la Dora 

Bibhandeswar ... 

Bibbandcswar ... 

12th Maroh ... 

1 night... 

3,000 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Siyal de 

14th March ... 

1 day .. 

8,000 

Ditto 

Mabasht&mi 

Dunagiri 

October, 

Do. ... 

2,000 

Giwar 

... 

So bni tb 

6th May ... 

Do. ... 

6,000 

Ditto . . 

M£gh Pumima ... 

Agneri 

12th February, 

Do. ... 

1,000 

Chaukot 

Karttik do. 

Briddb Kedur ... 

15th Novem 

ber. 

1 night,.. 

8,000 

Nayfiu 

Shiuritri 

Bhikiya-sain 

25th February , 


500 

Bulb 

Karttik Purnima, 

Suit Mohadoo .. 

15th Novem- 
ber. 

Do. ... 

5,000 

fiilaur 

Ditto 

Muhiuloo 

Ditto 

1 day ... 

3,000 

Ditto 

Bijnyu 10th 

Kankhali 

12th August, 

Do. ... 

2,000 

Talla Don 

Baiatkh Pumima, 

Baluwa 

22nd May .. 

1 night... 

4,000 

Ditto 

Pua-kc-itwar 

Nagirjun 

15th Decem- 
ber. 

Do. ... 

3,000 

Kairarau 

Muhdshtami 

Udepur 


Do. ... 

2,000 

Ditto 

Jamadwitiya 

Bagwali-pokhar... 

3rd November, 

1 day ... 

2,000 

Borurau 

Kurttik Purnima, 

Guoanith 

15th Novem- 
ber. 

1 night... 

3,000 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Parath 

15th Novem- 
ber. 

Do. ... 

1,600 

Talla Syunara ... 

Shiuritri 

Doothal 

25th Febru- 

1 day ... 

2,000 

Do. Tikliue ... 

Pua-ko-itwAr 

Katarmal 

ary. 

15th Decern- 
' ber. 

Do. ... 

6,000 

Phaltlakot 

... 

Kakrighat 

6th May 

Do. ... 

4,000 

Dhuraphat 

Baiaakh Pumima 

Bujin 

22nd May ... 

Do. ... 

2,000 

Bisnud 

Ditto 

Kaploawar 

Ditto 

Do. ... 


Chlukh&ta 

Uttrayini 

Cbitraaila 

13th J&nu- 

1 night... 

Efijl 

Ditto 

Kark Sank rant ... 

Bbim T41 

ary. 

14th July ... 

1 day ... 


Ditto 

Kailas 

Kailas 

25th Febru- 

1 night... 

2,000 

Kbiapurja 

Janmishtami ... 

Almora 

ary. 

2nd August, 

3 days ... 

6,000 

Ditto 

Nandiahtami ... 

Ditto 

10th Septem- 
ber. 

Do. ... 

8,000 

Danin 

Bnia&kh Pumima, 

Jugoatvar 

22nd May ... 

1 night... 

g *»:»:« 

Kiity ur 

NiunJdshtami 

Kuncbula 

lOtli Septem- 
ber. 

Do. ... 

3,000 

Ditto ... 

Uttrnyini 

1 Bageswar 

1 

13th Janu- 
ary. 

3 days ... 

7,000 

Ditto 

Sbiuratri 

Ditto 

2oth Febru- 

1 day ... 

800 

Ditto 

Dmuhra 

Ditto 

ary. 

16th Jane ... 

Do. . 


Gungoli 

Sbiuratri 

PaUlbliubanoa- 

war. 

25th Febru- 
ary. 

Do. ... 

1,000 

Ditto . ^ 

M aha* lit, uni 

Kahka 


Do. ... 

1,000 

Rbor 

Baiaukb Purnima, 

Rameswar 

22nd May ... 

Do. ... 

3,00 0 

Sira 


TUpI 

14th April ... 

3 days ... 

5,000 

Cbilsi 

Rfcwan Pumima .. 

Dohi-Dhura 

18th August, 

Do. ... 

0,000 

Sbor 

lluriUli 

Dhuj 

Ditto 

1 day ... 

600 
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Mr. Traill in 1823 writes: — a There are no public institution* 
of the nature of schools, and private tuition 
is almost entirely confined to the upper 
classes. The teaohers are commonly Brahmaus who impart to 
their scholars the mere knowledge of reading, writing and accounts. 
The children of respectable Brahmans are also taught Sanskrit and 
are occasionally sent to Benares to complete their studies where 
they pass through the usual course of Hindu edneation” It was 
not until 1840 that a beginning was made of the present system of 
public schools by the establishment of one at Srinagar, the cost of 
which (five rupees a mouth) was borne by the unclaimed property 
fund. 1 After some communication with the Education Committee 
then sitting in Calcutta, schools were established, costing Rs. 20 a 
month in Kumaon and R 9 . 14 in G&rhwiL 1 Still there must have 
been a considerable amount of private instruction, for Thornton’s 
report in 1850 based on returns furnished by Messrs. Batten and 
Ramsay show for Kumaon and Garliw&l 121 Hindi and Sanskrit 
schools held in private dwellings, or the honses of the teachers who 
numbered 121, of whom 54 taught gratuitously and 67 had fixed 
incomes averaging Rs. 9-8 per mensem. There wero 522 pupils, 
over four-fifths of whom were Brahmans. In addition there was 
one school with ten pupils, in which Urdu was taught, la 1857, 
the present system was inaugurated by the formation of the 
Kumaon circle under the Department of Public Instruction, and since 
then the progress has been marked and steady, and fully supplies 
the wants of the people in this respect The establishment of the 
school cess at the revision of the settlement in both Kumaon and 
Garhwal enabled the authorities to plant schools in which no fees 
are levied in every sub-division. The average maximum age of 
the pupils attending the schools is 16, the minimum 6 or 7 years. 
The average period during which pupils attend school is about 
6 or 7 years. The attendance is very irregular as the aid boys 
can give in the farm aud household is so valuable as to be with 
difficulty dispensed with. The good effected by education *s 
already visible in the increased intelligence shown by the rising 
generation of young men who have attended the schools, the 

1 To Government, dated 0th July, 1040. * .UorerameBt, No. 475 

dated 20 Mi Maji 1042. 
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decrease of bigotry and superstition and the increased desire for 
schools as shown by the applications for their establishment. 
Parents wish that their sons should be taught Hindi and English ; 
there is very little desire for Hindustani. The spread of edu- 
cation has done much to undermine the influence of the Brahmans 
which was formerly so absolute in this province. 

At Naim T41 there is a Diocesan school for European boys with 
124 pupils and a girls' school of the same description with 85 pupils 
beside private schools. The educational operations of the Almora, 
Naini T41,and RAnikhet Missions as given in their reports are noticed 
elsewhere. There are several printing-presses in Naini TA1 : the 
Government Press during the residenceof the Lieutenant-Governor 
is used for official purposes : the Haini Tal Gazette Press and others 
print for the public. At Almora, the Almora Akhbar Press prints in 
Urdu and Hindi and lithographs in English. At Ranikhet the Press 
of the Regiment quartered there prints in English. In 1871-72 there 
were 23 tahsili schools with 1,815 pupils, 23 halkAbandi or village 
schools, with 1,787 pupils, and one girls’ school with 21 pupils, all 
supported by Government. The aided schools were two Anglo- 
vernacular at Almora and Naini TA1, seven vernacular near RAni- 
khetand one female school. The figures for 1884 show six tahsili 
schools with 541 pupils; 110 halkAbandi schools with 6,270 pupils 
and one female school with 64 pupils. The aided schools comprise 
fourteen Anglo- Vernacular schools with 1,462 pupils and two 
vernacular schools with 179. The entire cost of education for the 
year amounts to Rs. 40,173. The supervision ofthe schools is under 
a native Inspector assisted by deputies. “ There is great difficulty,” 
writes Sir H. Ramsay, “ iu bringing education within tho reach 
of all, though we do not attempt to teach more than to read and 
write, and arithmetic of the simplest kind. Under present cir- 
cumstances this is sufficient for the mass of the people, and if any 
sharp boy wishes for a higher education which his father cannot 
afford, he can obtain a scholarship to the Almora school where a 
hoarding-hohse for out-pupils has been established. Teachers in 
the halkAbandi schools receive only five rupees a month. This is 
sufficient to procure men capable of teaching all that ia aimed at, 
and it is considered more beneficial to impart to many the useful 
knowledge of reading and writing sufficient for their every-day 
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ttte than to give a smaller number a better education by employ* 
ing qualified but more expensive teachers* • * The better 

elasaes who are desirous of educating their children well, ean afford 
to pay for them, and though our education was said to be in a 
state of backward simplicity, Kumaon can, I believe, boast of a 
higher percentage who can read and write than any other district 
in the province.'* 

Kuphini or Kushini, a feeder of the Pindar river, rises from a 
glacier amid the south-east recesses of the Nindakot peak and 
joins the Pindar on the left bank at DiwAli in north latitude 30*- 
J0'-35", and east longitude 80°-2'-10* in Patti Malla Dinpnr of 
Kumaon. At the confluence the united stream in the rains is of 
a dirty milk colour, and the bed is obstmoted by some great 
boulders. The two rivers are separated by a ridge oulminating in 
a peak having an elevation of 17,130 feet. The left bank of the 
Kuphini is formed by the Kotela ridge, the summit of which, 
(14,515 feet) far above the forest region, commands the Pindar to 
its source and communicates by a goat-path with the DhAknri- 
Binayak : see Pindar. 

Kuthi-Tankti, the longest and most important branch of the 
K&li river in Kumaon takes its rise in a small glacier at the 
Southern base of the Lunpiya-lekh pass from Patti DArma Malla 
into Hdndes in north latitude 30®-28' sad east longitude 80°-38'. 
This spot was visited by Webb, and is thus described by him : 
“ The river, two furlongs distant, its breadth reduced to four or 
live yards : at two and a quarter miles iu a north-west direction, 
it is covered with snow, and no longer to be traced ; neither is the 
road passable beyond this point at the present season. After the 
middlo of July, when the thaw is perfected*, it may be traced as a 
small stream for abont four miles more, in the direction last men- 
tioned, and from thence to its head in the snow, north-west two 
miles farther. The stream scarcely flows in winter, being derived 
almost exclusively from the thawing snow." The Lunpiya-lekh 
pass itself has an elevation of 18,150 feet. The river takes a south- 
easterly direction through the By&us valley to its junction with 
the K&li, thirty miles from its source. It receives numerous snow* 
fed torrents on both banks passing by the eucamping-grounds of 
Walshiya, Jliamithi, Rirab, Jolinka, Sangchutna and Kntbi, 
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whence it derives its name. To (he right and left of the Kuthi* 
Yinkti there are peaks over 20,000 feet high and the entire valley 
is bordered by glaciers from which torrents flow into the Kuthi 
{iver. At the confluence with the Kali, the latter has a bed 150 
yards wide, but contracting into much narrower limits a mile far- 
ther up so that the stream in September is all but fordable. Tho 
Kuthi river is a third larger than the eastern branch, both in size 
of channel and volume of water, and nearly four limes the length 
from source to confluence ; notwithstanding which the eastern and 
smaller branch has given its name to the united river. The Gyuk- 
dhura pass from Sela of Ddrma to Kuthi in By&ns np the Pechko- 
Ydnkti and by the Chachingti encainping-ground is still used, 
though difficult. 

Ladhiya, a tributary of the K&li river in eastern Knmaon takes 
its rise in Patti Malli Ran and parganah Dhyinir&n on the 
southern slopes of the range along which passes the read from Dol 
to Devi-dhura in north latitude 29°-26' and east longitude 79°*49 . 
It has a south-easterly course through Chaubhainsi, Malli Rau, 
Talli Ran, Palbelon and Talladcs to its junction with the Kali on 
the right bank in north latitude 29° 13' and east longitude 80°-18'. 
Its only considerable affluents are the Ratiya-g&dh which joins it on 
the left bank near Chaura in Talli Rau and the Kuirtla river which 
joins it on the same bank in Palbelon. A much frequented road 
to the Bhabar passes down the left bank of the latter stream cross- 
ing the Iiadhiya by a suspension bridge below their confluence at 
Chalthi and thence by Basliya to Tanakpur in the Bhdbar. Lower 
down the Ladhiya is joined by the Babkola river also on the left 
bank, and is here crossed by the road from Champawat to Barmdeo 
much used by the Bhotiyas in their winter migrations. There are 
considerable tracts of good irrigated land all along its coarse and 
the courses of its tributaries which yield rice of excellent quality. 

Lakhanpur Taila, a patti of pargan ah Chaugarkha in Kumaon. 
is bounded on the north by patti Syunara Malla and Rftbdgar ; 
on the south by patti Khaspurja, Uchyur and Malla Lakhanpur : 
on the west by Khaspurja, and Tulla Syunara and on the east by 
Ddrun. This patti was separated from Lakhanpur at the recent 
settlement. It is drained by the Likhwargfcdh, a tributary of the 
Suwil river, and is travcrsed-by the Pitboragarh and A»kot roads* 
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For statistics see Lakuanpuk Malla.’ The palwAri resides at Alai, 
where there is a school. 

L&kh&npur Malla, a patti of parganah of Changarkha in 
Kumaon, is bounded on the north by theTalla patti of Lukhanpur; 
on the west by Uchyur and Mahr liri Malta ; on the south by 
Salam Malta and on the west by Dar6n. This patti was formed 
from Lakhanpur at the recent settlement. It is drained by the 
head -waters of the Suw&l river. The road to Lohughit passes 
by Julna tea-plantation, and that to Pithoragarh by Panuwa-n&ula 
ou the extreme northern boundary. The statistics of the Malla 
and Talla pattis may be shown thus 


Lafch*npur. 

Arkkj 

isablk area in bins. ] 

| Assessment in rupees. | 

| Population. 
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Cur- 
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Males. 
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malea. 

Irrigat- 

ed. 

Dry. 

Malla. ... 
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3,588 

2,658 

45 

113 

2,527 

1,687 

1,016 

858 

500 

425 

869 

745 

1,070 

858 

2,632 

2,063 

2,757 
! 1,694 

2,414 

1,602 


Besides the above, 140 lisis are oxemj>t from land-revenue in 
flic Malla Patti, and 137 in the Talla Patti. The land-revenue falls 
at Re. 0-15-5 per acre on the assessed cultivation in the former 
and at Re. 1-4-8 in the latter. Brahman village communities 
are numerons in this patti, especially those belonging to the Joshi, 
Tiwari and Pande clans. The first hold Ulai Joslii and others 
in mneifi The patwari resides in Bina : there arc mJjooIs at 
Oailakot and Bina. 

Laldhang, a police station and forest station at the mouth of 
the Rawasan nadi in Patti Udepur Biclihla of parganah (xuuga 
SalAn in British Garhwdl, is situate in latitude 29°-52' and lon- 
gitude 78°-2i'. The Bijanagar peak on the right bank of the 
uadi rises to a height of 1,082 feet. The road from the Srinagar 
and H&rdwar road to Kotdw&ra crosses the Rawusan close to the 
station. The village of L&ldhaog itself lies in the Bijnor district. 

La&dh&ur or Landour, 1 a convalescent depot for British troops 
adjoining Mussoorie, is situate in north latitude 30 e -27'-30" and 
east longitude 78°-8', partly iu Dehra Dun aud partly hi Tihri. with 
an area of 1,048 acres, in February, 1881, I ho population num- 
1 1 am indebted for uuch of tbi* notice to Air, F. Fuber C.S. 
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bared 1,746 (43 6 females ; of whom 1,078(265 females) were Hin- 
dus, 556 (125 females) were Musalro&ns ; and 112 (46 females) 
were Christians. This was before the annual draft of convales- 
cents had arrived. In September, 1880, the population numbered 
4,428(1,074, females) ; of whom 723 (330 females) were Christians. 
The cantonment is built on the sides and crest of a range imme- 
diately adjoining Mussoorie. The highest point, a peak on the 
north-western boundary, is 7,534 feet above the level of the sea. 
To the east on the road to Tihri are two peaks having an altitnde 
of 7,699 and 8,569 feet respectively. The latter is known as Top- 
tiba. Landhaur is reached from Raj pur by the ordinary road to 
Uussoorie which branches off at Barlowganj to Landdaur on the 
east and the Mnssoorie Library on the west. For all ordinary 
purposes the two are now one town, for the boundary line near 
Landhaur post-office passes through perhaps the most thickly popu- 
lated part of the station. The Landhaur baz&r extends from the 
post-office to Mullingar, that part of the cantonment in which the 
Caledonian Hotel is situate. From this last point to the Church 
the approaches are very steep, one road leading to the west in an 
almost direct ascent passing the orderly-room and convalescent 
barrack, and the other taking an easterly direction just above the 
lower Tibri road zigzags up the side of the southern declivity and 
meets the first road at the Church. From this point, a road almost 
level throughout, runs round the northern peak, and a second road 
which similarity skirts the southern peak of L£l-tiba is connected 
with it by a cross road near the dep6t guard-room. Beyond this 
second road is a third which skirts the hill where the hospital is 
situate at the extreme east of the cantonment. The length of 
the roada completing the circuit of the three hills is 2 miles 6 
furlongs 74 yards. 

The Landhanr bills are not only better wooded than the Mus- 
soorie hills, bat also afford finer views) and are by some regarded 
as more healthy, being less bnilt upon, or rather the houses are 
farther apart and do not overlook each other. The climate is 
excellent, except daring the rains and the sanitation is good, due 
to the natural facilities for drainage and the absence of a clayey 
soil, so that the roads rapidly dry even after the heaviest rain. 
With the exception of pulmonary and rheumatio cases and 
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advanced stages of organic disease, nearly all maladies appear to be 
ameliorated in this climate. The permanent residents appear to 
enjoy as good health here as they would in England* Beyond 
colds, disease is rarely contracted, and cholera is never endemic, 
and is unknown except in the few cases where it has been imported 
from the plains, but even then it does not become epidemic* The 
public buldiugs include St. Paul's Church, the Roman Catholic 
Chapel, post-office, telegraph office, and some twenty-six barracks. 
The depfit was established in 1827, and has now accommodation 
for 22 families (including Staff-Sergeants of dep6t) and 203 single 
men, of whom eight families and 27 single men usually remain for 
the winter. The buildiugs include male and female hospitals, 
library, coffee shop, reading-room, orderly-room, achool, guard- 
room, and theatre. There is a Commandant and 8tation Staff 
Officer, with a Medical Officer and Chaplain* The Commandant 
exercises the powers of a Cantonment Magistrate for petty offenoes 
within the limits of cantonment, and provides for the conservancy 
and arrangements of the baz£r, which is a large one and usually 
very well stocked with supplies and manufactured goods. 

The receipts of the Landhaur Cantonment Fund for the year 
1882-83 amounted to Rs. 5,933, of which Rs. 1,321 were raised by 
a watchman's* tax ; Rs. 2,083 by a house-tax ; Ra. 960 by octroi, and 
Rs. 297 by voluntary subscriptions ; Rs. 1,000 were received from 
the Imperial Government aa a graut in aid for arboriculture, and 
the remainder was received on account of fines and miscellaneous 
dues. The expenditure do ring the same period amounted to 
Rs. 4,899, of which police absorbed Rs. 688 and Rs. 2,903 were 
devoted to conservaucy and other establishments such aa tree-tend- 
ing, gardens ; Rs. 900 were devoted to public works, and Rs. 408 
to miscellaneous purposes. 

Dr. F. H. Fisher in 1831, gives the following readings for that 
year from a thermometer kept in an open verandah facing north : — 
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Langur, a patti of p&rgauah Gangs Salin in British Garhwil, 
is bounded on the soath bj pattis of parganahs Tails Sal4n; on 
the east by parganahs B&rahsyun and Chaundkot, and on the west 
and south by other pattis of the same parganah. The two roads 
from Rotdw&ra to Srinagar, pass through Langfir and meet at 
Dw4rikh4l, whence ooe crosses the Ny4r by Bllkhet and the other 
by Marw&ra. There are schools at Glim and P4li. In the oentre 
ou the highest peak (6,207 feet) are the remaius of the two forte 
which held out so long against the Gorkh41is. The garrisons 
were under the command of the Asw41 thokddn of Sila, a power* 
ful sept, so much so as to give rise to the local saying 

1 Adha kr Garhwil ndha he Atwdl.* 

1 Half is Garhw&l, half is Aswil.* Tho Rhoh and an affluent 
of the Maidi rise on the southern side of the central group and 
both have fair open valleys. The northern slopes are steep and run 
down to.the Ny4r, but there are fiats along the bank. The patw&ri 
usually resides at Diusa and also collects the land-revenue of 
Karaundu Walla. 

Lebun or Libanng, a lofty ridge culminating in the peak of 
Yirgnajang, separates Patti Byans from Patti Malla Darma, both in 
parganah Diirmn of Kumaori. It runs in a direction slightly south- 
east from the dividing range between Kumaon and Huodes to the 
west of the Lunpiya-Dhura pass into Hundes from Patti Byans. 
It is crossed by a difficult pass up the Jhnling-Yankti from 
Jolinka (14,350 feet) in the valley of the Kuthi-Y4nkti in By4ns 
to Khimling iu Darma having an elevation at its cre3t of 18,942 
feet. Webb, who crossed it in June from Byins found " & steep, 
difficult and fatiguing ascent, the lower part over beds of ice, the 
higber over deep and perpetual snow frozen hard. Severe oppres- 
sion in breathing, unab ! e to proceed twenty paces at a time with- 
out baiting. 1 ’ Still higher up he found the ascent u steep with 
recent snow in parts kuee-deep.” The whole of the distance 
(2,032 yards) down, on the Darma siJe, was excessively steep and 
the anow nearly knee-deep. The declivity was so great that it 
was necessary to employ people with hatchets to make small hollows 
in the snow whore hard, iu which the foot might be placed. As 
in the ascent all had felt intolerable difficulty in breathing, so 
in the descent a violent deteur.iu alien, ot blood to the head with 
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•evere pain wm general. The passage occupied twelve hoars for peo- 
ple without loads ; none of the laden bearers came ap before the 
second day, and some loads not until the second evening. H. Strachay 
distrusts the height given here, and notes that two natives of Sipu 
crossed it in September with difficulty doing three kot in six days 
over very deep snow. His estimate is 10,942 feet. North latitude 
80*-20'-15*. East longitude »0' J -40'. Colonel Smythe crossed it 
in June, and made the elevation 19,600 feet. He had no difficulty 
in breathing though there was a slight snow storm at the top, and 
the fresh snow was knee-deep wherever the surface was at all level. 

Lipn-lekh, the most eastern pass from Knmaon into Hfindos, is 
situate in Patti Byins in north latitude 30“-13'-49* and east 
longitude 8l°-4'-50*, at an elevation of 16,780 feet above the level 
of the sea. See KSlapxmi, PoaXtfo. The following ocoonnt of a 
visit to the pass in Jnly, 1877, will be interesting : — 

14 The night before neoending the peat wee spent in n narrow desolate plain, jnst 
the only spot whioh the snow-drifts lying all round hare left untouohed. From this 
plaoe, called Sangcha, the way lies first across a moderate enow-field which was settled 
in the hollow between two ridges projecting from either si de of the pace ; then along a 
gentle elope orer whioh and on both sides of it the snow lies thickly, filling the bead 
of the ralley like the nioi of a glacier. Owing to the softness of the eurfhoe, the walk- 
ing is heavy, though the slope is by no means steep. After you are three-fourths of 
the way, it is plain sailing orer the glacier, which is in many places firm and gives good 
footing. It is only lower down, where the enow is a little too soft, that we often eank 
in it np to our knees. As we approohed the pass, the snow lay pretty uniformly and 
often very deep. The latter port of the glacier was another gentle slope, leading over 
the white cowl of the mountain to the summit/ which was marked by a cairn of stones 
surmounted by flags. A few red- beaked ravens were circling abo rt, overhead, apparently 
unaffected by the rarity of the atmosphere (the elevation of tne pub is 16,500 feet 
above sea level), as they seemed to fly with jnst as mnoh ease as in the vicinity of vil- 
lages. A couple of Huniyas leading a flock of sheep laden with salt were coming np 
from Taklakot, walking carefully ovor the snow fields which sloped np to the pass. 
Two Taklakot officials as they reached the summit, and caught the first view of the 
solitary peak of Nutnunanbil (Gurla, the Homanangli of H. Stracbey) above the table 
land of Taklakot, raised their bands and uttered what teemed a prayer. The view of 
Tibet from the crest of the puss, formed as it were by the vast shoulders of tLe snowy 
range, is very striking. For a short while the mist rising from the valleys bad needy 
blotted out tho lower landscape ; but the white, and in some places purple, outline of 
the snmmit of Numunanhil was sharp against a clear blue sky, the plain beneath look- 
ing very faint, till the eun beat on it, when it appeared of a light-red colour, without a 
tree or a vestige of vegetation on it. The eastern spurs of this mountain enclosed a 
valley whioh was filled with bluish mist. Taklakot itself fs not visible from the pass 
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— a dark ridge of o slate colour, streaked with snow, shuts out the view in that direc- 
tion ; but a couple of houses are seen on a bare plain west of the town. On the south- 
ern side the view embraces the mountains both in Nepil and along the watershed of 
the Danna and Byins valleys, which are much higher than any in Tibet; the northern 
tinges gradually sinking in elevation, till faint And blue in the distance gleam the bare 
undulating hills of Tibet. South of the ridge which forma the watershed of the Kili 
and Tibetan rivers there are several deep glens filled with snow and relics of glaciers ; 
bare rocks here and there, and orags rising to a prodigious height, being several thou- 
sand feet high, barred black and red, and capped with snow or scanty turf. Valleys of 
this kind are common in this mountain cluster, presenting an appearance of haring been 
•cooped ont of the mass. They probably owe their origin to the primeval glaciers, as 
the streams which at present flow from them are insufficient to aeoouut for them. 
There must have been a great uphoaval of the primary mountains of the snowy range 
subsequent to the deposit of the sandstone formation of Tibet. The rock on the pass 
ind on the ridges north of it is a variety of red sandstone, and belongs to formations 
entirely foreign to the Himalaya. 

The night we spent at Sangcha at the foot of the pen was intensely cold, and 
wo could not light a fire. Returning to Kilapani the next morning, wc had to fight 
against a violent south wind, and towards evening the atmosphere again became 
decidedly chilly, the thermometer standing at 22° . The scenery on the route from 
Kilapani to the pass is neither beautiful nor sublime ; it is simply fantastic. The crags 
start up from the bed of snow-oovered streams and rise to 2,000 feet, or where there 
are no otags there are steep slopos of l no wo dibrit, or bare rocks splintered into frsg- 
ments and weathered almost to disintegration, while here and there you will see the 
Jagged edge of a projecting cliff overhangiug a deep gorge. Such are the features of 
the strange, chaotic scene around. The cliffs are iron black, belted with red sandstone 
•tripes. I noticed in oue place a remarkable rock composed of red sandstone, attaining 
a great elevation, with a band of granite columns apparently wreathed round it in a 
spiral form. On my way to the pass, I made several excursions to mountains lying off 
the toad. One of these wm a series of stratified crags, and there was only a rude goat 
track, in many places obliterated by snow, which lod to tho summit. We passed a few 
birch trees, torn end battered by the storm, then a few dark-green juniper bushes ; and 
when we had accomplished half the ascent, tho groand was covered by a profusion of 
laoet beautiful flowers, and especially of the most lovely auriculas of deep-violet hue. 
From the summit all round there is a wonderful view of snow-clad peaks. The highest 
mountain visible is one in Nepil called Nampa. It is a smooth, rounded, snowy sum- 
mit of great beanty and silvery whiteness rising to 23,600 feet. Then there is one on 
the weet bank of the Kali, called Khandadhnra ; it rises high into the air in the form 
of a single polished mass, with a bold indented ridge. AH the lateral valleys in Western 
Byins are enclosed by ridges, whose tope are marked by pointed dark-coloured rocks 
snob as might J>e shown in water -ooloure by Indian red and lamp-black, or they are 
sharp like a knife, or they look like decayed pillars with their capitals built by tho gods 
themselves. If yon go up any great elevation, this it the kind of view yon hare : you 
look down upon a whole landscape in ruins, a vast labyrinth of dese r t hills and valleys, 
" a great and terrible wildernem” in the fullest sense of those words. AU is wild, 
maked, and desolate."— Fioaerr. 
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UpU or Lipu-ke-Thin, a very difficult pass in Patti Goriphdt 
of parganah Juh&r in Kumaon between KarAo-gdr and Lilam in 
latitude 30°-10'-3(y r and longitude 80M6'-5Q* with an elevation 
of 9,127 feet above the level of the sea. The route is here inclosed 
between the shoulder of one of the Him&layan peaks rising on the 
western side and the rapid course of the Gori on the eastern side : 
and the principal path lies over large fragments of rock. It is 
seldom used now, a more direct and safer line having been chosen. 

Lohba, also known as Gairsen and Bithiya from the neigh- 
bouring lands of those names, is situate in Patti Lohba of parganah 
Chandpur in British Garhwal in north latitude 30°-8' and oast 
longitude 79°-19' on the left bank of the B&inganga river distant 
13 miles from Ganii and 11 J miles from Adbadri. There is a 
tea-factory at Bithiya and a large one close by at Silkot and 
Gandy&l on the spurs of the Ddddtoli range. Another tea-fac- 
tory is passed at Siman on the right bank of the R&mganga south 
of the Th&jkharak peak, and thero is another a march further west 
at Beoi T&L Lohba is a station of a peshkdr or sub-collector of 
the land-revenue, subordinate to the tabslldtr of Srinagar. The 
traveller's bungalow is built on a flat under Gairsen at an eleva- 
tion of 5,360 feet above the level of the sea. 

Mr. Lushington, when Commissioner of Kumaon, used to reside 
at Bithiya for a short time daring the year. It has been proposed 
to remove the offices of the Senior Assistant Commissioner from 
P&ori to Lohba, bat as this wonld leave a large tract of oountry, 
wild and ragged in the extreme, far removed from the personal 
sapervision of an European officer, the scheme has found littlo 
favour with the responsible authorities. The patti of Lohba is 
famed for its fertility. Owing to its being surrounded by the high 
ranges of Ddddtoli and Bydnsi, drought is hardly if ever 
known. Irrigation, too* can be practised and the people possess in 
their upland pastures grazing grounds for large herds of oattle, and 
oan therefore manure their lands to a greater extent than is common 
elsewhere. There are mines of copper and iron worked by miners 
from Komaon and slates of a good description are also fonnd 
here. Lohba is named from the fort of the same name which is 
to bo seen on the summit of s high oonical hill on the boundary 
between Kumaon and Garhwdl. The walls and remains of build* 
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ings still exist, nud show that the fort must have been of consider- 
able extent. It stands immediately above the light bank of the 
RAmganga river, and in olden times was the scene of many a stiff 
fight between the people of GarhwAl and Kumaon. 1 It was also 
garrisoned by the Gorkhalis during their stay in GarhwAL* 

From GnuAi the road passes across the Ramganga by an iron 
suspension bridge, and thence up the valley of one of its tributaries 
‘the Khetsur’ in a norfch-north-we 9 terly direction between the 
ridge marked by the Gail-kc-poli (4,053 feet) and Ennkhet peaks 
on the west and that marked by the Khets&ri (4,531) and Jamariya 
peaks ou the oast. These meet together at the head of the valley 
in tho Lohbagarh peak ( 6,272 feet) on the east and the Dhauli on 
the west, both crowned by forts, while the road ascends between 
them by the Panuwa-kliAl or pass, near which is the Garhw&l 
boundary close to Semalkhet mine. From the pass a descent of 
one mile leads to the Ohiraunjiya or Mehalchauri bridge of 79 
feet span across the Ramganga. Thence the road koeps to tho 
left bank of the river in the same direction to the junction 
of the Btingidhur road vid Silkot close under tho Rithiya tea- 
factory. Hero at Saonli is a common encamping-groand, but 
mo9t go on to the Suniana or Lohba bungalow. To the west the 
great Dudutoli range occupies tho entire horizon : the Malkhori 
pass on the Bungidhftr road is 8,042 feet high and thence a path 
leads to tho southern peak (10,180 feet) and the northern peak 
(10,188 feel). On the east, too, a line of noble hills forma the 
watershed between the Pindar and the Riim^anira as far as DiwA- 
li-khdl, Kankra (10,062 feet); KAnpur (9,522), whence passes 
the road to N&rAyan-bugr and Kandal (8,533). The scenery on 
this part of the road is very fine ; the mountains around are well 
clothed with timber and are of a sufficient height above tho road 
to look like mountains. 

Lohba, a patti of parganah Ch and pur in British Garbwfil, is 
bounded on the north by Pattis Sili Chandpnr, Sirgur and 
Findarw&r ; on the south by the Chaukot pattis of Kumaon ; on 
the west by Patti Choprakot, and on the east by Patti Giw&r. 
Mr. Beckett writes : — u I have a low opinion of their (Lohba 
people) character, which I am puzzled to account for, as were also 

1 On:. XT, 500. 5G0. 572. * JhV/, «6S. 702. 
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Messrs. Traill and Batten. Lobba should from its position, soil 
and market advantages, be one of the most prosperous iu the dis- 
trict. Except those at the head of the valley, the villages have 
not been heavily assessed. I think that the cause of this may bo 
due to the prolonged struggles with the Kamaonis and Gorkhalis, 
which has given a martial character to the people and with the 
cessation of the necessity for it they have not yet given up their 
martial aspirations.” Many overflowed into the Khets&r valley 
at the conquest, where the soil is better and its prosperity in a 
measure compensates for the backwardness in Lohba. The land- 
revenue of this patti is oollected with that of Patti Khansar and 
paid into the peshkdri; both aggregated in 1864 for land-revenuo 
and aadabart Bs. 2,184 and for gtinth Bs. 72, paid by 4,854 souls. 
The patti comprises the tract drained by the upper waters of the 
western R&mganga rising on the northern slopes of Ihe Dfidutoli 
range (10,180 feet). Lohba, besides being the head-quarters of 
the tea-factories of Cbandpur, has iron mines ut Somalkhet, Kfcl- 
ban, Kftlimatti, Mehalcbauri, Mailp&kha, Nauligadhera and 
DwdrfgAr all in working order, and old mines at Gwar, Kunigar 
and Naup&ti. There are copper mines at Agarsera. 

Lobughat, a villago and old military cantonment in patti 
Regarub&n and parganah Kdli Kumaon, is situate on tho Lolm 
river six miles north of Champawat and ten miles nortli of Chhi- 
rap&ui, 15 miles from the Nepal frontier and 53 miles east from 
Almora, in north latitude 29 g -24'-2" and east longitude 80°-7'~ 
53* at an elevation of 5,510 feet above the level o* r the sea. About 
twenty miles lower down the Lohu or Loh&vati joins the Kdli on 
the right bank. The population in 1872 numbered 98, and in 1881 
there were 154 (64 females y Lobughdt occupies a pleasant tract of 
grassy undulating ground sprinkled with deoddr a. It was formerly a 
cantonment for troops, but has been abandoned for a long time, owing 
to the difficulty of access and the unhealthy nature of tho country 
through which the principal roads to it from the plains lie . It is 
open on the west to the extent of the valley for three miles or so, 
but on other sides is inclosed by high and precipitous hills. The 
barracks and bungalows still exist and are kept in repair. Tho 
average temperature is 60° and the range is from 30° in January 
and February (1836) to 82 Q in May. In September 72° were 
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registered, in October 68°, and in November 59°. The climate ia 
considered healthy, though new-comers are found to suffer from 
the common forms of indigestion. Fevers, rheumatism, goitre, 
and acute ophthalmia are prevalent among the natives. 

The granite of Champ&wat here disappears and gives place to 
blue clay slate in vertical strata with some quartz. The ground 
rises gently towards the north and about three miles distant is 
backed by the grassy, saddle-back mountain called Jhum (6,957 
feet) along which passes the road to Pithor&garh. This peak 
belongs to a range continued on the south-east to Khilpati by a 
level wooded ridge covered with Quereus incana and Rhododendron 
arboreum. The groves of deoddrs near Sui are particularly fiue^ 
and the tree seems to have spread and perpetuated itself here for 
centuries ; but neither here nor in any other part of Knmaon is it 
indigenous, and it is only found near temples and villages, and never 
on tho open mountain. There are two roads to Pithorngarh, one 
by the Kolakot village to Dhuryara and the new and better one 
by Raikot to Clihira. The tea-plantations of Mr. Lyall at Raikot 
and other two in the statiou are carefully cultivated and iu full 
bearing, but are too far away from the market to be capable of 
yielding very profitable returns. Hence to Ckamp&wnt crossing 
the Lohu by a suspension bridge 6} miles, to Diuri, 15 miles, 
and to Janakpur 15 miles, crossing the Ladhiya at Cbalthi. 

Kedarnath, a temple situate in Patti Malli K&lipb&t in parga- 
nab Nagpur of Rriti&h Garhw&l, lies in north latitude 30 °-44M5 # 
and east longitudo 79®-G'-33* at an elevation of 11,753 feet 
above the level of the sea. Tho temple is built on a ridge jutting 
out at right angles from the snowy raugo below the peak of Ma- 
hftpantli. It stands near the head of the valley of the Mandikini 
on a level spot, and is a handsome building with a neat faqtde 

adorned on either side with niches and 
The temple. . _ ........ 

images. A tower behind bmlt of grey 

stono and surmounted by a gilded pinnacle forms the adytum of 
tho shrine. *lu front of tho temple are two rows of masonry bouses 
for the accommodation of pilgiims and behind is the courtyard 
forming tho residence of tho pandas or officiating priests. Tho 
present structure, according to Mr. Traill, is of recent construction, 
the original building having fallen to ruin. It is dedicated to 
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Badishin, a form of Siva who, flying from the P&ndavas, took 
refuge here in the form of a buffalo, and finding himself hard 
pressed dived into the ground leaving, however, his hinder parte 
on the surface, still au objeot of adoration here. The remaining 
portions of the god are worshipped at four other plaoos along the 
Him&layan chain; the arms (bahu) at Tungn&th ; the face ( mukh ) 
at lludrn&th; the belly (ndbhi) at M&dh-Mahe»war and the 
hair (jet a) and head at Ealpeswar. These together form the 
1 P&nob Ked&r,’ the pilgrimage to which places in succession forms 
a great object to the Hindu devotee. The rdwale or head-priests 
of all these temples are on the same establishment and subordinate 
to the Ked&ru&th rdwal , who is of the Jarigam sect from Mysore. 
He only officiates at Guptk&shi aud Ukhimath, while his chela or 
adopted son, goes to Ked&rn&th for the pilgrim season from the 
middlo of May to the end of October. Tho rdicali of the other 
temples retire at tho same timo, those from Tungn&th to Mokh ; 
from ItudraAtk to Gopcswar; from Mad h-Mahes war and Kod&r- 
n&th to Ukliinmth and from Kalpeswar to Urgam. 

The routes to Ked&rndth are two, that vifi Karnpraydg, Chimoli 

Tungndth, and Ukhimath and that goneral- 

Rontci. 

ly followed from Hardw&r by Srfnagar and 
Rudrpray&g along the Mand&kiai river. Both routes unite at 
Kharaokoti and all the stages and resting places are separately 
noticed. Kharaokoti is 11 miles 5 furlongs and 36 poles from 
the templo. To Piti, where there is a bridgo of 33 feet span, there 
is an ascent of 19 chains and descent 64 chains : to Sanndw&ra 
(a 63-fcet bridgo; undulating for 89 chains. From Guurikund 
(229 chains) the road is bad and intersected with numerous ravines, 
and vory undulating. But from this place oommeuces some of 
the wildest and most rugged scenery in tho’Him&laya. There are 
hot springs here, also an object of reverence. To Bhfmudiy&r the 
distance is 290 chains and to the Kedfcr bridge 324 chains. 

The road follows the course of the river sometimes only a few 
feet and sometimes a thousand feet above, whilo on each side the 
mountains rise four to five thousand feet almost perpendicularly 
and clothed thickly with forest. So narrow is this gorge that it 
is possible often at five hundred feet from tho bed of the river to 
throw a stone from ono side to the other. At intervals along tho 
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road there are magnificent cascades and numerous small tribu- 
taries pouring down in every possible form. At one point, the water 
comes from a considerable height in as perfect a jet as if it had 
been constructed by artificial means, and falls into a basin of 
rock which it lias hollowed out for itself. The stream again rises 
from it almost unbroken and, forming an arch, descends on the 
road in spray. Higher up near Kedar some of the streams are 
nearly lukewarm and several of them are highly impregnated with 
sulphur. At Bliim-udiyar there are a number of caves cut out of 
the rock usod as a halting place, and said to have been so used by 
Bbima and tho Pandavas. Hence the road goes up tho valley of 
the KedArganga torrent almost duo east until within a mile of the 
temple when it turns to the north. The atmospherical phenomena 
resembling the BarisaJ guns are observed here. Tho great pil- 
grim road constructed and marked out by Mr. Traill, whilo Commis- 
sioner of Kumaon, must have been a work of great labour and 
difficulty, and has resulted in saving the lives of thousands. 

From time immemorial, pilgrims from all parts of ludia have 
^ l toiled through these mountains to visit the 

three great shrines of Gangotri, Kedar and 
Badari, all placed on the one great group of soowy peaks separat- 
ing tho Alakuanda from tho Blmgirathi river, the two which toge- 
ther form tho Ganges. Tho latter though much inferior in volume 
is considered in the Pur&nas to bo the more sacred. Although, 
however, the reputation of tho Alaknanda does not equal that of 
the Bh&girathi, it is on the hanks of tho former river that the most 
celebrated places of Hindu pilgrimage aro found. Gangotri, a 
little above which the Blnigirathi issues from its glacier, or accord- 
ing to Hindu mythology where tho heaven-born goddess first 
desoended upon the earth, is a spot of tho highest sanctity, but it 
fails to attract tbo crowds of pilgrims who evory year visit the 
sources of tho Alaknanda. llow this preference of the less sacred 
stream had its origin, cannot now be determined. Possibly tho 
superior sanctity of the BhAgirathi may bo only the poetical inven- 
tion of a later ago, wljjcli has failed to shako the traditional feel- 
ing, oldor than any books, that salvation was to bo found more 
easily on the banks of tho greater river. The sources of the Ganges 
were objects of veneration and of pilgrimage long before the 
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foundation of tbe temples which now exist there. Austerities and 
aots of devotion performed in the Him&laya seem to have had a 
special virtue from tlio most ancient times. We find examples 
of this in the extracts from the sacred books already given in the 
previous volume. 

Pilgrims begin to enter the hills after the fair at HardwAr. This 
great assemblage is held on tbe first day of the month of BaisAkh, 
the commenoement of the Hindu solar year, which corresponds 
with the entry of the sun into the sign of Aries or Mesha, Accord- 
ing to our reckoning this takes place about the 25th of March, 
but in conseqnence of the erroneous calculation by the Hindu astro- 
nomers of tbe true length of the solar year, similar to that error 
which made it necessary for Pope Qregory to omit ten days from 
the calendar, tbe great day of (he fair at HardwAr now falls on 11th 
or 12th of April. Every twelfth year the planet Jupiter (PriAas- 
pati) is in the sign Aquarius (kumbha) at the time of the sun’s entry 
into Aries. These are occasions of peculiar sanctity, and the fairs 
in these years called 1 kumbh ,’ after the Sanskrit name of Aquarius, 
are attended by vast multitudes of people. Every sixth year, or 
half way between two kumbhi , the number of visitors is also very 
great. On the day of which the HardwAr Fair is the anniversary, 
the Ganges is said to have first appeared upon the earth. Pious 
pilgrims flock from all parts of India to bathe in the sacred river 
And wash away their sins. At the present time a large and veiy 
conspicuous portion of the bathers at HardwAr come from the 
Panjab and distant parts of RAjputAoa. Religion, however, is not 
the sole incentive that draws these crowds together. Trade and 
amusement are as much thought of. Several hundred thousand 
people are supposed to be no extraordinary gathering, and occa- 
sionally in a kumbh year the numbers have been estimated as high 
as two millions. But there can be little doubt that this is an 
exaggeration and half this number will perhaps be near the truth. 

A small proportion only of tbe bathers at HardwAr accomplish 
tbe pilgrimage to KedAr and Badari. The more bigoted Saivas 
visit KedAr only, and some Vaishnavas in like manner only pay 
their devotions at Badari, but (be great mass of pilgrims attend 
both shrines. Tbe Vaisbnava worship is so mnch more popular in 
Upper India that Badari is considered by far the more sacred of the 
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two. There is little doubt that to Sankara Ach&rya is due the re* 
establishment of the efficacy of pilgrimages to the two great shrines* 
and it is probable that theso institutions have retained to the pre- 
sent day much of the organisation which Sankara himself gave to 
them. 

The institution of which the teinplo at Kod&rnith forms a part 
j is a good example of what we may fairly 

call the monasteries of the Hindus. The 
constitution of these establishments has been well desoribed by 
Professor Wilson. il The math s, asthali , or akdras he writes* 
“ the residences of the monastic communities of the Hindus y are 
scattered over the whole country ; they vary in structure and extent 
according to the property of which the proprietors are possessed ; 
but they generally comprehend a set of huts or chambers for the 
Muhant or Superior and his permanent pupils, a temple, sacred 
to the deity whom they worship, or the Samadh or ShAne of the 
founder of the seet, or some eminent teacher ; and a Dharmsala y 
one or more sheds or buildings for the accommodation of the men- 
dicants or travellers, who are constantly visiting the math ; ingress 
and egress are free to all. and indeed a restraint upon personal 
liberty seems never to have entered into the conception of any of 
the religious legislators of tho Hindus. The math is under 
the entire control of a Mahant, with a certain number of 
residents, chtlas or disciples ; their number varies from three or 
four to thirty or forty, but in both cases there are always a num- 
ber of vagrants or out-members ; the resident chelas are usually 
the elders of the body with a few of the younger as their attendants 
and scholars ; and it is from the senior or more proficient of these 
ascetics, that the mahant is nominally elected. In some instances y 
however, where the mahant has a family, the situation descends 
in tho line of his posterity ; where an election is to be effected* it 
is conducted with much solemnity, and presents a curious picture 
of a regularly organised system of Church policy amongst these 
apparentlyeraimportant and straggling communities." Ked&rn&th, 
although of more importance than most institutions of the kind, 
Is in all essential points a math similar to those which have been 
doscribed in the preceding* extract. The community belongs to 
tho sect of Saiva ascetics called Jangama ; and the Mahant, or as 
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be is here called, the rdvoal, as well aa his chela * , must all be people 
of Malabar. The J&ngam&s here, aa everywhere else, Worship 
Siva, or as he is more commonly called in these parts of India, 
Moh&deo, under the form of the linga. Throughout those moun- 
tains Mab&deo, the god of everything terrible nud destructive, is 
always represented by this emblem, a symbol of the bolief that 
destruction implies generation and reproduction iu some other form, 
the belief that has the scientific basis that ‘ nothing is lost. 9 The 
worship has ofteu been mado a matter of reproach to Hindus, but 
io this part of India, as a rule, such accusations have uo foundation. 
The worship of the linga 9 as we have already seen, is free from all 
grossness, and to use the words of Professor Wilson, “ it requires a 
rather lively imagination to trace any resemblance in its symbol 
to the object which it is supposed to represent” 

The ceremonies to be observed by pilgrims are very simple, con- 
sisting of a few prostrations at various places, and hearing a short 
ritual and discourse from the officiating priest. The pilgrim carries 
away in sealed jars from the sacred pool some water which is high- 
ly charged with iron and sulphur. Close to tbo temple is a pre- 
cipice on the way to the Malmpanth peak known as the ‘ Bhairab 
Jh&inp,’ from which in former times devotees used to fling them- 
selves, but this practice was put a stop to by Mr. Traill. Before 
proceeding to execute their design it was usual to inscribo their 
names and the dates on the walls of the neighbouring temples* 
That at Gopeswar has several such records chiefly of Dakhini and 
Bengali pilgrims; the freshest cut bears a date c ^responding to 
1820 A.D. The income of the temple is derived from endowments 
consisting of 54 villages, with a rental of Rs. 857 a year, and offer- 
ings varying from 5,000 to 10,000 rupees pmually. The school, 
formerly supported by the B&wal, has been allowed to decline. 

Kaansar, a p&tti of parg&nab Badbdu, in British Garhwal, is 
bounded on the north by Pindarwdr; bn the west by Lohba; and 
on the south and east by Eumaon : it was formed from patti Pi u- 
darwdr iu 1864. It occupies the highly mountainous tract to the 
north of the western Itdmganga daring its course from Mehalchauri 
to Kumaon The land-revenue is paid into tbo Lobba pesbkiri. 

Kbarayat, a patti of parganah Shor, iu Kumaon, is bounded on 
the north by Barabisi and Askot ; on the west by Seti Tails ; 

71 
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on the south by Muhar ; aud on the east by Kharakdes. It lies to 
the north of Pithorngarh and the road from the latter station 
running north bifurcates at Sathling in this patti, the one branch 
rnnnicg north-west to Thai and the other north to the D&rma 
pattis. Marh and Dangari are villages close to Sachling ; Ldma- 
kbet is on the Thai road, and Satgar on the Askot road. Dhvaj 
or Dhaj, a remarkable peak a little south-east of Satgar, has an 
elevation of 8,149 feet above the level of the sea in longitude 
80°-19'-58* and latitude 29°-39’-U3 i \ The drainage mostly flows 
westward into the K&lapdni, a tributary of the R&mganga. Tho 
assessable area comprises 1,428 6hts, of which 397 are cultur- 
able aud 1,031 are cultivated (419 irrigated). The land-tax 
yielded Rs. 324 in 1815 : Rs. 512 in 1820, and Rs. 671 in 1843. 
The existing assessment of Rs. 1,533 gives a rate of Rs. 1-1-2 per 
acre on the whole assessable aiea, and Rs. 1-7-9 per acre on the 
cultivation. The population at settlement numbered 2,001 sonls, 
of whom 1,049 were males. The pntwari resides in Bhulgaon and 
there is a school in Sdtsilingi. 

Kharahi, a patti of parganah Cbnugarkha in Kamaon, lies 
between Uitkag&r and the Sarja at Bageswar. It is bounded on 
the north and west almost as far as the Papi peak by the road from 
Bageswar to Almora by Somesvvur, thence an irregular line sepa- 
rates it from Rith&g&r on tlie south : the Sarju river forms tho 
north-eastern and eastern boundary separating it from the Kam- 
eytir patti. The two eastern roads from Almora pass through 
this sub-divisiou on either side of the Rupdeo peak (5,502 feet). 
The assessable area comprises 1,213 of which 540 are cul- 
turable and 673 are cultivated (99 irrigated). The assessment in 
1815 amounted to Rs. 69 : in 1820 to Rs. 131 : in 1843 to Rs. 223 : 
and is now Rs. 886, which falls on the total assessable area at 
Re. 0-11-8 per acre and on the cultivated area at Rs. 1-5-0. A 
small patch of 11 Itsis is held free of revenue. The population at 
the time»of settlement numbered 1,126 souls, of whom 585 were 
males. 

Tbs name of the patti is probably derived from the large quantities of steatite 
found there. It is more remarkable for the mines of soapstone and copper and its 
luxuriant forests of Pinus Ion gi folia than for its agricultural resources. These were 
never great for in 182) Mr. Traill tfroto:— 1 " This small sub-divivion is now gradually 
recovering from the state of deterioration to which it had fallen under the late 
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government. The forests at one time harboured so many tigers that the Tillages had 
been deserted on account of them. 11 Consequently the Gorkhili settlement of 1807 
showed only fourteen hamlets with a total area of 162 bUis, of which only 70 were 
cultivated and asse ss ed at Bs. 80. It subsequently beoazbe a j4gtr of Bam Rih. In 
1821, the assessable area increased to 482 b(si$ with as much more in the area of 
deserted Tillage sites, but only 162 bitis were cultivated. Of its state in 1840 Mr. 
Batten writes.—' 1 Although it is true that the villages are all surrounded by forests, 
and that those hating the best irrigated lands near the Bar ju are in insalubrious 
situations where only cultivation by non-resident tenants can be introduced, still the 
people of Kharlhi possess a market for their produoo close to their homes at Bigeawar 
and amongst the Bhotiyas, who in the winter pasture their oattle and sheep in their 
forests. The oopper mines in Kharihi at present yield but one rupee per annum to 
the State, and have been practically abandoned by their leasees, who are only tho Ncgi 
thokdfrs of the petti. From the reports en the quality and extent of the ores, it 
would appear that capital and skill would render the miues of this patti valuable and 
important. The nature of the soil— (■ tea ti tic and talroso mud with springs) in which 
the cupriferous deposits oocur, render the efforts at working the miues by the neigh- 
bouring cam Indira fruitless. The ores of iron are plentiful in various parts of Chau- 
gavkha, and are worked at thirteen different spots, at one oi which fThiratoli in 
Dirun) magnetic ore is found. Goitre prevails to a great extent in Chaugarkba, espe- 
cially in. Bangor and Dirfin, with its usual occasional accompaniment of oretinism." 
At the recent settlement 26 villages were transferred to Talla Katyar and one to Dug. 
The patwiri resides at Khikar where there is a school. 

Khar&kdes, or Kharkdes, a patti of parganah Shor in Ku- 
maoa, is bounded on the north by Talla Askot ; on the west by 
Khar&yat and Mahar ; on tho east by tho KAli ; and on the south by 
Nayades. This patti was formed from Mahar at the recent settle- 
ment. The villages are all very small. The assessable area com- 
prises 373 Usis, of which 167 are culturable and 206 arc cultivated 
(14 irrigated). The land-tax yielded Rs. 30 in 1815 : Rs. 34 in 1820: 
and Rs. 59 in 1843. The assessment is now Rs. 2 1 4, which falls on 
the whole area at Rs. 0-9-2 per acre, and on the cultivation a t 
Rs. 1-0-7 per acre. The population comprised 259 males and 235 
females at settlement. The patwari residesjn Bhulgaon. 

Khaspmja, the name given to the sub-division of Barahmandal 
lying around Almora. It is so called because it was given out by 
the Chanda in grants to the followers of the Court. At the reoeut 
settlement it contained an assessable area of 3,893 li*\s } 6f which 
916 were culturable and 2,977 were cultivated (112 irrigated). 
The land-revenuo in 1815 amounted to Rs. 762; in 1820 to 
Rs. 1,110; in 1843 to Rs. 1,678, and was fixed at Rs. 4,020 in 
1865, which falls at Re. 1-0-6 per aeie on tlie total a*5<s-abl e 
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area and at Be. 1-5-7 per acre on the oal Li ration. The population 
at settlement numbered 10,749 souls, of whom 5,144 were females, 
much less than the real number if the moveable population of the 
baz&r be included. Up to 1864, Ehaspurja contained but very 
few villages. At the settlement it received over sixty villages 
from Talla Syfinara, 22 from Uchyur and three from Lakhanpnr, 
which together now form a fair-sized patti. 

Kh&tali, a patti of parganah Mall 4 Saida in British Garhwil, 
is bounded on the north by pattis Baindhdr and Sibali ; on the 
south by Iriyakot and Gnjaru ; on the east by patti Malta Chaukot 
of Eumaon, and on the west by patti Eolagdr. The principal vil- 
lages lie in the valley of the EhAtaliagadb, one of the principal 
feeders of the Eastern Eyfir. The roads from Dbiron and Rim- 
nagar to Pdori unite in the southern portion of the patti and ran 
northwards by Ghansy&li crossing the Ehataligadh and bifurcating 
again at Domaila where one branch proceeds westward to Pdori 
and a second northward to Eaindr, passing the Almora and Pdori 
road at the Baijirau bridge across the Njdr. The patwdri resides 
in Chandoli and oollects the land-revenae including taddbart. 

Khati, a Tillage and halting-place on the route to the Pindari 
glacier, is situate in north latitude 30 °- 7 '- 43 * and east longitude 
79 °- 59 '- 30 " in patti Malta D&npur of Eumaon, seven miles from 
DhAkuri (q.v.) 64 from Almora and six from DiwAli, and now has 
a travellers’ bungalow without attendants. 

The vegetation between Lwirkhet and KhStl differs very much from that 
farther south. The Hemiphragmm keteropkylla appears with the khartu oak 
(Qwrrvi itmeeorpifoliu$), Pyrut baecata (tan »«lof)and the Rhododendron barbaitm 
( ehimvt ) on the west side of Dblknri Binlyik. Here also occur Pyme lanata 
{gmliau), Pyme crenata {maul, mauii) nnd/otioiota (enhye t huliya). Other trees and 
shrubs are, a ground raspberry with white flowers and orange fruit known aspoagir, 
Rubue rvgotm (Doo), Viburnum nareoeem (gisipa), V. coiintfolium (gripe), Jftl- 
linyten s« dilten{foUa (g*ep) t Coton fader affinie (revs, rMu\ jEUeagnme arborem 
(gtwdi), Kadbura grandiHora (Wasgfff), Panaa decompoeita t Sabin aampaneiadn 
Rhus teetnree, Frarinue doribnuda («*ga*), Acer oUloenm and m/trftw, Alnue 
Muei folia (uttsk\ Cornue macrophyUa (rtrctyd), Bdnla eylindroetaehya (Sneer nr 
lAooaf)* Aipongat the plants are Gvalikeri a nrnmmt darioidea (hhd!nhor\ Annmi 
Header ( kakariya ), Petnassia mwhieata, Sfrojitanthee WmHiekti, S o p kra a im afhimu 
lie, Geranium WaUiahienem, Veronica akammdrye or rfteHsa, Batenin aRipiiaa, 
rttUaedarie megalmntha, SibbaUtin pfoammtemg, Lycrpedinm enhnlntem (tela mills), 
Rmm epkaip, Hedyehimm epicatnm and Spinmthoe amenen. Pmeim Ramdi (Mi* 
niya ear) sbontdi in the glades here and higher op (Mudden). 
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Khatfjdn, a patti of parganah BArabsyfin of British Garh- 
wAl, is bounded on the north by patti Ghwrdursytin of parganah 
Dewalgnrh : on the east by the same patti and patti MawAlsyAn 
of parganah Chaondkot ; on the south by patti Kapbolsyiin and on 
the west by the same patti and patti Paidiilsvun. The patwAri 
of Kapbolsyiin, rosiding in SakhyAna, collects the Innd-revenue. 
This patti comprises a s*nall tract of land on the right bank of the 
Western NyAr as far south as tlie Ir stream. 

KhUp&tti-phat, a patti of parganah KAIi Kumaon in Knmaon, 
is bounded on the north by Regaruban ; on the west by Sni Bisung ; 
on the east by Gumdes ; and on the south by CharAl Talla. Khil- 
patti-pbAt was separated from Regaruban at the recent settlement, 
frpm which it received 16 villages. The principal are BulAni and 
Kot. The assessable area amounts to 2,466 M$u, of which 1,076 
are culturable and 1,390 are cultivated (50 irrigated). The land- 
revenue amounted to Rs. 518 in 1815 ; Rs. 779 in 1820 ; Rs. 954 
in 1843, and now stands at Rs. 1,531, which falls on the whole 
area nnder cultivation at Rs. 1-1-7 per acre, and on the total assess- 
able area at Rs. 0-9-10 per acre. The population at settlement 
comprised 1,386 males and 1,293 females. The patwAri resides in 
Khaten, where there is a school 

Khoh or Koh, a stream rising in the LangAr range of hills in 
GarbwAl at an elevation of 6,400 feet above the level of the sea in 
latitude 29°-56' and longitude 78°-40' in the SalAn parganah. 
The Khoh takes a direction south-west by west and debouches from 
the hills at the mart of Kobdwara, or as it is morn commonly oalled 
KotdwAra, from which place a canal has been tak*.m from it for the 
purpose of irrigating the BhAbar lying on its left bank. After 
leaving KotdwAra tbe Khoh is joined by the Saneh nadi and flows 
towards Naginaio the Bijnor district, where another canal is taken 
from it, and finally After a course of about 65 miles it joins the 
Western R&mganga At KotdwAra during the cold season the Khoh 
has a volume of about 40 cubic feet per second, but in the rains it 
is a deep and rapid river, as it has a largr drainage area. Elevation 
above tbe sea at KotdwAra 1,305 feet, at Sanehi chanki in latitude 
29°-4l'-10* and longitude 78°-33'-39 1 ' the elevation is 1,008 feet. 

Kimgadigar, a patti or subdivision of parganah Chaundkot in 
British GarhwAI, is bonnded on the south by the Tallin patti of 
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parganah Malta SalAo, and on all other aides bj pattis of its own 
parganah. The sub-division is drained by the npper waters of the 
MachlilAd stream, a tributary of the NyAr. The road from Paori to 
Dhfiron passes through the south-western corner. The patwAri of 
Pingala PAkha, residing in Kande, collects tho land-revenue of this 
patti. Chamnaon, whore there is a traveller’s rest-house, lies in 
longitude 78°-56' and latitude 29°-51'. There is an iron mine at 
Gudnri in this patti. 

Kol&gar, a patti of parganah Malta SalAn in British GarhwAl, 
is bounded on the south and west by the eastern NyAr river ; on 
the north by patti GurArsytin of parganah Channdkot and patti 
Talafn of parganah Malla SalAn and on the east by pattia SaindhAr 
and KhAtali of the same parganah. The road from PAori to 
DhAron passes through this patti by Kunj and PAniyakhet to tbe 
Nyar river at GhaurAni, about seven miles. The Alsa peak above 
Gudari between Kola and Kunj attains a height of 6,685 feet 
above the level of tho sea. The patwAri of Taluin, residing in 
ChaurAni, collects the land-revenue 

Kosi, Kosila or Kaushftlya, a river rising in patti BorarAu 
Palla of parganah BArahmandal in Kutnaon in latitude 29°-50' 
and longitude 79°-35/ is fed from the streams collecting along the 
eastern slopes of the high chain of hills in that patti comprising 
Birchuwa (8,427 feet) ; GopAlkot (9,050) ; Bhadkot (9,086) and 
Bdrlia PinnAth and the northern declivity of Milk&li (7,470 feet). 
On the east, the range containing the KausAni tea-plantation forms 
tbe watershed between the Kosi and tbe Gumti, a tributary of the 
Sarju and eventually of the KAli on the extreme east, while the 
Kosi joins the RAmganga and eventually the Ganges on the extreme 
west The Kosi forms a tolerable stream by the time it reaches 
the broad valley at Somes war in latitude 29°-46 -40* and longitude 
79°-38'-55 /f at an elevation of above 4,500 feet above the level of 
the sea. Here it receives the drainage of the southern declivities of 
Bhadkot and Milk&li on the right bank and another stream on the 
left bank. It has a course henoe of about twelve miles io a south- 
easterly direction through the Talla SyAnara patti to HAwalbAgh 
where it is crossed by an iron suspension bridge on the Almora road. 
In this course it receives numerous mountain torrents on either 
sidey and has a fall of about 1,000 feet* Below Hawilbighit Is joined 
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on the right bank by the Nina Kosi which drains the valley tra- 
versed by the bridle road from Almora to R&nikhet to the west of 
the Kosi valley and is also crossed by a bridge on the cart road. 
Hence the course inclines to the south-west winding along the 
western declivity of Kklimat and the hill on which Alinora is built 
and finding an exit between the eastern base of Siy&hi Devi 
(7,186 feet) and the south-western prolongation of the Almora 
ridge at Chaunsila, it receives the Suwal on its left bank. Pre- 
viously to its confluence with the Suw&l it is twenty-six yards 
wide with a rough bed of large stones and fordable, being only 
twenty inches deep in the cold weathor. At this point where the 
elevation above the sea is about 3,300 feet it takes a course general- 
ly west by Khairna, receiving on the right bank the Ulabugr and 
Kuch-gadh streams from pargaDah Plialdukot. Closo by at Bujdn 
the elevation above the sea is 2,862 feet. The course continues 
thence more decidedly wost *ud for a portion of the way north-west 
to Molisn with an elevation of 1,586 feet above the level of the sea. 
Hence it turns abruptly to the south-east and subsequently south 
by Dhikuli,enteriug the plains at R&mnagar inlatitude 29°-23'-34* 
and longitude 7 9°-10'-8 /!r with an elevation of 1,204 feet above the 
level of the sea. Owing to the steep gradient (one iu one hundred) 
of the bed of the Kosi front Uklial-dhunga to RAmnagnr, the 
surface of the channel is strewn with boulders. On the right bank 
from Knmariya to Dhikuli there are numerous torrents with very 
steep beds through which the drainage water in the rains pours 
down with great velocity : often joining the Kosi by numerous 
channels, and, where they are confined to few, being sometimes very 
destructive. From Ukhal-dbuuga to Buj&n the principal rock is a 
hard quartsose sandstone runuing into metamorphic quartz, Tbo 
quartzose sandstone, however, only retainp its distinct form up to 
about three miles above Ukhal-dhunga. Mr. Hyall found the aver- 
age discharge of the Kosi opposite Mohan to be 310 cubic feet per 
second. The width of the stream being 60 feet, average depth 1*4 
feet and velocity 2*5 miles per hour. There are many islands 
covered with kkaii and $isu trees. The whole route from Mohan 
down to R&mnagar is one of extraordinary beauty and affords 
scenery of the most savage and rioh description snch as would 
delight a Salvator Rosa. Beyond this H receives the Dhabka, a 
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small stream flowing through the Kota Bh6bar, on its left bank. 
it then takes a southerly direction through the plains for aboat 
seventy miles and falls into the R&mganga in latitude 28°-4l' and 
longitude 79°-!' after a total course of between 140 and 150 miles. 
At fUmpur, eleven miles above the confluence, it is but a small 
stream from December to June and is fordable, but during the rains 
can only be crossed by a ferry. At Dariydl between Mor&dabad 
and Naini T&l there is a ferry where in the height of the rains it 
often takes several hours to cross the river. 

Kosyan Malta, a patti of parganah Phaldikot in Kumaon, is a 
long narrow strip of land lying along the right bank of the Kosi 
river from the summit of the watershed to the banks of the river 
along which the Almora road runs to Rdmnagar and contains the 
villages of Ehairni (received from Dhuraphat) Korurh and Burdon. 
It is boanded on the west by Chauth&n ; on the north by Dhura- 
phat; on the east by the same patti and on the south by Uohakot 
and Simalkha. The assessable area comprises 1,360 of which 
849 are culturable and 595 are cultivated (144 irrigated). The 
land-revenue in 1815 amounted to Rs. 336; in 1820 to Rs. 378; 
and in 1843 to Rs. 459. It is now Rs. 875, which falls on the total 
assessable area at Rs. 1-3-7 per acre and on the cultivation at 
Rs. 1-7-6 per acre. The population at settlement numbered 1,261 
souls, of whom 641 were males. The patw&ri resides in Joshi- 
khola, where there is a school. 

KoByan Talla, a patti of parganah Phald&kot in Kumaon, is 
hounded on the north by pattis Kakalasann Malla and (Jhauth&u ; 
on the cast by the latter patti ; on the south by patti Kota Talla ; 
and on the west by pattis Kota Talla and Suit Talla. The Kosi 
runs through this patti nearly due west from Punt-pipal by Amel, 
Siti, where the Almora and R&nikhet roads to Ramnagar unite, 
and Biahmoli to Ukhal-dunga in the Kota Talla patti. The coun- 
try is rocky and difficult, and has but little cultivation. The prin- 
cipal villages are Kuthimi, Siti and Amel. The assessable area 
comprises *892 Mtt*, of which 153 are oulturable and 738 are cul- 
tivated (410 irrigated). The land-tax in 1815 amounted to 
Rs. 449 ; in 1820 to Rs. 666 ; in 1843 to Rs 650; and is now 
Rs. 1,410, which falls on the total assessable area at Rs. 1-9-6 per 
acre, ‘and on the cultivated jwea at Rs. 1-14-9 per acre The 
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population at settlement numbered 1,257 sou\s t of whom 619 were 
males. 

Kota, a parganah in Kumaon comprises two pattis, the Malla and 
Talla, each of which is separately noticed. The totals given under 
the statistics of the Malla pattl show the parganah statistics. The 
incidence of the land-tax on the whole assessable area of the two 
pattis falls at Rs. 1-0-2 per acre and on the cultivation at Rs. 1-9-6 
per acre. There are 5 1 mahils or estates comprising 67 villages. 
The population in 1872 numbered 2,236 males and 2,147 females. 

The small village and fort of Kota with Deblpura adjacent, occupy the mouth 
of the Dhabka pass, where the riser enters the central plain of the Kota DAo. 
The sources of the Dhabka, the Baur, the Nihil, the Bahmani, and the Bhakra 
rivers are all situate in this parganah; while the Kosl river passes through one 
portion on the north of the Gagar range, before it enters the Bliibar. The 
lower and upper villages are eimilar iu all respects to those of Chhakhita, but in 
Kota there is no central level tract like the beautiful valley of Bhfm Til. Chu- 
kim Is celebrated for its rice, and criminals were banished there to cultivate it on 
account of the unhealthiness of the climate. The main roads from Alinora to 
Motddabad and Rimuagar and from K&lidhtiugi to Natal Til pass through 
Kota, but there are no large villages. The majority are scattered about the 
mountain forests without connection. The best and largest estates are situated 
between the heads of the Dhabka and the Bahmani rivers on the spurs frotn the 
great Badhin-Dhura peak of the Glgar. There is also a cluster of good olear* 
ings at the head of the Baur between the Badban-bin&yak pass and China, the 
well-known monarch of the Naini Tal hills. 

Kota Malla, a patti of parganah Kota iu Kumaon, is bounded 
on the north by pattis Kota Talla, Uchakot and Dhaniyakot ; on the 
west by Kota Talla ; on the south by the Kota Bh&bar and on the 
east by parganah Chhakhfita. This patti was separated from 
Pahir Kota at the recent settlement. The ont re Kota parganah 
was locally divided into Pahdr and Bhftbar, and theformer is now 
comprised in the Malla and Talla pattis, of which tho statistics of 
permanent value may be shown thus • , 
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The land-tax falls on tlu* totnl as>essnblo area in the Malla patti 
at lie. 0-15-7 per arm and in the Talla patti at one rupee : the 
rates on cultivation aro R*. 1-10-8 and Its. 1-8-8 per acre respec- 
tively. 

The more important villages are Kurpdkha, Mubrorha, Man- 
goli and Syat. These statistics belong to Kota Pah&r as distin- 
guished from Kota Bhabar. The patwari resides in Kota, and 
there is a school in Banjbugr. 

Kota Talla, a patti of parganah Kota in Kumaon, is bounded 
on the north by the Kosi river ; on the east by Patti Kosydn Talla 
and on the south and west by the BliAbar. The statistics are 
given under Kota Malla. The road from Rdmnagar to Almora* 
passes by Ukhaldbunga in the north of this patti. The more im- 
portant villages are Blmgni, Dauna, Saurh and Amota. Five 
villages were transferred to Talla Suit at the settlement. The 
patw&ri resides in Parewa and there is a school in Rewdr. 

Kota Bhabar, a tract in Kumnou bounded on the north and west 
by Garhwal ; on the north and north-east by the Kota pattis and 
Talla Suit ; on the east by tho Chhakhata Bhabar and on the south 
by tho Tardi district. The Kosi river from Mohan runs from north 
to south through this patti and along its right bank the road from 
Rdmnagar to Paori passes along tho Paniyfili Sot to the Ram- 
gauga and that to Masi by tho Katli-ki-nau pass. A third road 
branches off by the Thungnli Sot to Kotdwdra and a fourth follows 
the Kosi to Almora by tho Bobani-ke-gadh. 

In the lower ranges to the north of this patti there is no cultivation And no 
Tillages. Its most remarkable feature is the Kola Dan divide! from the Bliibar 
by the practically most easterly portion of the range repressing the Siwiliks 
in the Dehra Dun, for its eastern continuation in the Giwali cliffs south of Naini 
Til it so closely connected with the outer range of the Himalaya as to be nndistin- 
guishabls except to the expert : travelling up from Kiladhungi into the Kota D6n 
a track leads through forest for some six mites and then over tho cultivated lands 
of Haldu-Bajaniya, Patnliya aud Gaintigaon, a little beyond the lAst of which arc 
three large mango groves called the Ukali, Siunith and Bharatgirl groves, in the 
first cl which covering some tweuty-Ave acres is an encAmping-ground (9,900 feet) 
immediately north and perhaps 100 feet below the path ie the channel of the 
Dhabka river, %bout a mile in width, partly cultivated but chiefly given over to 
•crab and shingle. Three distinct torrtces are traceable in this channel, formed 
by the river at various epochs, the main and highest bank of boulders and gravel. 
To the south-west the land is irrigated by channels from the Dhabka which is 
toUllj exhausted in the valley. The village of Kota is a miserable place about 
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three miles above Ukili, on the opposite bauk of the river where it emerges from 
Pahar Kota by a most magnificent gorge. The course of the stream is here 
diverted by a bluff on which is the remains of the old fort, defended by thick stone 
walls, wooded preoipices and cut off from Lhe cultivated grounds to the south- 
west by a narrow but deep ditch. The position is very unhealthy and the GorkbAli 
garrison had to retire to Dola,a fortified position «m a peak to the north-west. 

On the safnc bauk but lower down is the romantic temple of Devipur, 1 
about 800 fact above the river on a low range of wooded hills, here worked iuto a 
ridge by a confluent stream which pours down a narrow but wild aud lovely dell 
from the north. Hence there are beautiful views of the hills, the outer ranges 
and the Dfin, all still almost enveloped in forest. Kadhan-dhura due uorlh of 
Kota has an elevation of 8,408 feet and hetwecu it and China over Naini 'l at arc 
three peaks having an elevation of 8,844. 8,6 If (Badlmn Toli) and 8,i8i> feet 
respectively. To tlio west the ridge is continued in JSoochuliya (8,604 feet) 
whose spurs run down to the Kosi. The roe.lr at and above the Kota foit is the 
naual sandstone ; above this is limestone; the three western peak* are chiefly 
quart rose rock aud Badhiu-dhftra, the cause mixed with slate, dipping north-cast 
m usual : au eruption of greenstone occurs at Sane village (6,863 feet) ou the 
southern face of Bsdhint*li. 

From Kota to Sftabao about si* miles south-west by south the route crosses 
the Dhabks, of which the right b*uk is high and precipitous and the way through 
a forest of kktir( Acacia catechu) trees. Beyond the river, *4/ trees abound. The 
path then follows the Dhaui or Chuhul from the eastern flank of the Baltmani 
peak near Bkhmnngaon This at Sitaban j<iins with the Bahinani from the west- 
ern flank of the same peak to form the Kich&ri, &u affluent of the Dhablca The 
scenery around Sitabau is extremely wild and beautiful *, *Al of noble dimensions 
occupies the plateaus of level, uncultivated laud between aud west of the streams 
and to the north is a fine view of the outtcr range. There is no road here and no 
cultivation, but tbc temple amid aline grove of atoka trees (Saraca indico) is 
sacred to Sita, who fled here after escaping from Kiwan. The outer ranges to 
tnc south arc high enough for chit'. From Silabau to I J L nkuli (q e.) about half 
the distance ia over high table-land covered with forest, ti.a rest is along a series 
of most picturesque glens, tbe floors ami acclivities of which arc equally clad in 
lhe same dense and beautiful forest. Close on the north rises the most western 
prolongation of the Cigar which terminates at Dhikuli in this long wooded spur. 
It sends down n multitude of t irrcnts which with those of the northern slopes of 
the Siwiliks form on lb** east the Bundarpini and on tbc we9t the Gaja streams, 
both of which unite in ur L’lpaliys-Gsja and fall into the Kosi on the left bauk 
opposite Dhikuli. Nothing can be more exquisite in scenery than tbe cliff banks 
and shaggy bills of the Kosi here enlivened bj flights of birds (December) which 
nre comparatively wanting in the waterless plateau*. About two mile* up the 
river towards Mohan, the hills recede on each side leaving a level valley which 
wiLb the exception of one or two small clearings, consists of stony laud covered 
with 6crub jungle. 

From Dhikuli to llamnagar the road follow* the right bank of the Kosi, 
one by the high forest laud through the Aiud :tida aud Auisot chamt ami the 
• .1, A S. Ben., XVII n), 47*. 
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other close to the bed of the rirer, both meeting on the edge of the high- 
lands in Rimnagar (1,904 feet). Four miles on through flat ground covered with 
bambu, her and grass jungle Chilklya Is reached and neat to it Ttnda. To the 
west along the foot of the bills a road conneots with Kotdwira and to the east 
with Barmdeo. From Rsmnagar to Si ladhfingl, the road passes though clearings, 
jungle and forest, crossing the Kosi by a ford at Bhankarpur and the Dhabka under 
Burwa and a canal and a torrent near Belpario to Bsndarjora, formerly the site 
of a police out-post. The last is about a mile from a base of the low range of the 
Kota DGn. In the south-west of this, about a mile and a half distant, there is a 
copious formation of vesicular calcareous tufa or travertine, forming a cliff over 
one hundred feet high, and most probably constituting the mass of the rouge, 
whieh it does on the Knraola pass, about five miles east, where the summit, far 
beyond the reach of running water, is flored with it. The Karara gsdh, a torreut 
rising to the north of the Kamola pass, encrusts everything with lime to a dis- 
tance of three miles from the hills and possibly much further. This rock at 
Bandarjura is quarried and carried to the plains. From the orest of the cliff 
above mentioned the view over the silent, wide -spreading forest is impressive. 
From Bandarjura to Kalndhungi, ten miles, of which five to Kamola And thence 
across the B hauls to the Moradabad road and into Ksladhungi (g-o.) Madden. 

Kotauli Malli, a small patti of pargaoah Kotauli in Kurnaon 
lies around the Piura bungalow on the upper road from Naini Tal 
to Almora. The assessable area amounts to 812 Mm, of which 153 
are culturable and 659 are cultivated. The Gorkh&li assessment 
amounted to Hs. 378, and that of 1843 to. Rs. 520, the present 
land-tax is Rs. 838, falling at Rs. 1-4-4 per acre on the assessable 
cultivation. T'jq population at the time of settlement numbered 
1,474 souls, of whom 768 were females : see further the notice of the 
Tulli patti. The patwdri resides at Mauna, where there is a school. 

Kotauli Talli, a small patti of parganah Kotauli iu Kumaon, 
lies along the left bank of the Kosi in tho Khairna valley bolow its 
confluenco with the Suwiil, and is bounded on tho south by Dha- 
niyakot, Agnr and R&mgAr. The assessable area amounts to 1,601 
M«««, of which 355 are culturable and 1,216 are cultivated (24 irri- 
gated). The Gorkh&li assessment amounted to Rs. 863, increased 
to Rs. 1,046 in 1843, and now fixed at Rs. 1,602, which falls on 
the total assessable area at ono rupoe per sere and on the cultivation 
at Rs. l-4-7*p*r acre. The population at time of settlement num- 
bered 3,715 souls of whom 1,795 were females. The patwiri resides 
at Chitni, where there is a school. 

Kotdwara, or Khohdwara is a small, though rapidly increas- 
ing mart in patti Ajmer and parganah Gangs Baiun of Garhw&l 
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on a flit aboot 80 feet above the river Khon ou its loft bank where 
it debouches from the hills. There was also a fort at the hill end 
of this flat, where it is very narrow, and which was used in former 
days to resist the attack of robbers from the plains. The baz&r is 
inoreasing in importance partly owing to the cultivation which 
has of lato years been started ; but also from increased moans of 
communication, as hillmen, instead of purchasing cloth, gur t &c , 
at Srinagar, now go direct to this plac?, where they can procure 
all they want at cheaper rates, and also barter ghi , red pepper, 
turmeric, hempen cloths, ropes of different fibres, and a few barks 
and jungle products, for what they require for homo consumption. 
There are two fairs held during the week on Tuesdays and Fridays, 
and frequently thousands of persons collect to trade. When a bridge 
can be erectod over the Khoh on the road to Nujibabad, and this 
road be improved, the importance and trade of this placo must 
increase, for the railroad now pusses through tho Bijuor district 
within 1 8 miles of it. The forest department also has a large 
amount of timber and b&mbu cutting in the immediate vicinity, 
while a large mill is worked on the canal to which grain from 
Nojfbabad and Nagi'ua is brought to be ground. All these points 
tend to increase its importance. It is chiefly peopled by petty 
traders from tho Bijnor district numbering over 1,000 for ten months 
in the year, os a large number of traders from Najlbabad and also 
from the hills keep shops open during this period, only going 
away for the unhealthy months of August and September. 1 1 is 
18 miles from Najlbabad, 30 from Bijnor and 47 from IYtori. 

M&dhmahesw&r, a temple in Patti Ma Ili Kdliplmf of parganuh 
Nugpur in Garhwal situate about eleven miles north-cast of Ukhi 
math in north latitude 30° 30' 5" and cast longitude 79° \y 49." 
The temple is on the Kcdarnath establishment, and is one of th« 
Punch Kedar supposed to bo visited by all pilgrims who perform 
tho full round, but owing to the difficulties of tho road this duty is 
often avoided. Tho temple is situate on the eastern face of the 
Madhmahcswar d/iar, the peak above it having an elevation of 
11,477 feet. Higher up the glen near the sources of the river at a 
placo called Dbohi arc some rocks and a pool which arc also objects 
of reverence. The priests of Madli retire to Ukhiinath during fh* 
winter. 
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Mahar, a patti of pargauah Shor in Kumaon, is bounded on 
ihft north by Kharayat; on the west by the Seti Pattis and Wnl- 
diya Hichhln; on the south by Waldiya Talla and Sami, and on the 
east by Pattis Kharnkdes and Nay ad os. The valley is drained by 
the Chandrabhdga river, which flo\Y9 thence south-east to the Kftli. 
Between the fort and cantonments of Pithoragarh and the Jhulu 
hriJge across the Kali leading to Ncpdl the principal villages are 
Kuslmi, Bberkatiya, and Ruindft. The patwari resides in Bujeti. 
Boads branch from Slior for Askot and Thai on the north ; Almora 
on the west, and LohughsU on the south. The assessable area 
comprises 3,03G bisis, of which 761 are culturable and 2,275 are 
cultivated (1,035 irrigated). The land-tax yielded Rs. 1,025 in 
1815 ; Rs. 1,486 in 1820; Rs. 1,853 in 1843 ; and now gives 
Rs. 3,877, which fulls on the whole area subject to it at the rate of 
Rs. 1-4-5 per acre and on the cultivation at the rate of Rs. 1-11-3 
per acre. The population at settlement numbered 3,465 souls, of 
vhom 1,768 were males. 

Mahryurj Malli, a small patti of parganah Mahryuri in Ku- 
maon, is bounded on the north by Bisnud and Dolplnit, oil the south 
and cast by Cliaubbainsi, and on the west by the Bielihia Patti and 
Bisaud. The principal villages are Bhangadyoli and Narlia. The 
-latistics of the four pattis may be shown thus : — 
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The incidence of the current Uud-tax on the cultivated acre it Re. 0-I3-5 in 
Dolphat i R*. 1-2-10 in Malli ; Ks. 1*3-11 in Bichlili aud Es. 1-6-G iu Talli Mabry- 
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4ri. In 1881, the population numbered 356 males and 335 females. The pat* 
wirl resides in Dhirkhola, where there is a school. 

Hahrydri Bichhli, a patti of parganah Mahry&ri ia Kumaon, 
is bounded on the north by Kotauli Malli and Uchyur ; on the 
west by Kotauli Talli and Agar; on the east by Bisaud and Mahr- 
ydri Malli, and on the south by Cbaubhainsi. This patti was 
separated from Mahryuri at the recent settlement. The principal 
villages are Guhni and Luis&l. The statistics are given under the 
Malli Patti. Mahryuri comprised a number of villages from dif- 
ferent pattis, the revenues of which were assigned for the expenses 
of the powder manufactory and the carriage of ammunition in time 
of war by the ityjas of Almora and had no distinct boundaries. 
Henoe the proverb 

1 Jori jdri her ke Mahryuri 

i having collected a lot of things together you have a Mahrydri ; f 
meaning that there is Very little result after all your trouble. Patti 
Silk&na, abolished in 1821, was also devoted to the provision of 
carriers of ammunition iu time of war. The patwari resides in 
Mauna. 

Mahryuri Talli, a small patti of parganah Mahryuri in Ka- 
maon, is bounded on the north by Agar and Ramgar Malla; on 
the west by Dhauiyakot; on the south by Chhakh&ta, and on the 
cast by Ghaubhainsi and Chhabis Dumaula. The principal villages 
are Ddrhmi, Sharna, and Asorha, near which paths connect Dol 
with Bhim Tul. The statistics are given under the Malli Patti : 
the patwari resides in Sunkiya. 

Mahryuri Dolphat, a small patti of parganah Mahrydri iu 
Knmaon, lies around the d&k bungalow on the road from Almora 
to Lohughdt and is bounded on the north by Bisaud and Sulain ; 
on the south by Chaubhainsi, and on the east by Salam Malla and 
Talla. The principal villages are Syunani, where there is a school ; 
Dol (6,022 feet), where there is a planter’s bungalow, and Khakar. 
The statistics are given under the Malli patti. The patwari resides 
is Kandara. 

Maidi river, a tributary of the Eastern Nytir, which drains the 
valley forming the patti of Kauriya Walla and the north-eastern 
corner of Malla Sila in Garbwul. It falls into the Eastern Nyar 
on the left bank near Ukhlet in latitude 29°-55' and longitude 
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There are many large villages along its banks 
connected by a good road following the bed of the river and joining 
on to the Kotdw&ra and Kk&tali road. 

Mftikhanda, a patti or sub-division of parganah N&gpnr in 
Garhw&l, is bounded on the west by Tihri ; on the sonth by Tihri 
and B&msii, and on the east and north by Alalli K&liph&t. It com- 
prises the tract lying to the west or right bank of the Mand&kini 
river fropi the Byungadh to Bpndwara, drained by the Byung, 
Gabini, WalAri, Pabi and Sini streams. From Bondw&ra to the 
Tihri frontier the Sinig&dh forms the boundary. The population in 
1841 numbered 826 sods; and in 1858, 909 (434 females). The 
entire sub-division is held in saddbart, and the reveuue is collected 
by the patw&ri of Malli KAliphkt, living in Guptk&shi. 

Malari, a village in Patti Malla Painkhanda of Garhw&l, is situate 
in north latitude 30°-41'-50* and east longitude 79°-55'-50* 
on the ronte from Joshimath to the Mfti pass, thirty miles south 
of the latter. 

The «lte it pleasing, being in the eastern angle of a small triangular plateau 
about a mile long and half a mile broad, of which two sides are founded by streams 
and the other by mountains covered to the summit with a bed of enow, thin on 
the projecting parts and deep in the ravines. The village contains about fifty 
houses, built of wood and stone Intermixed and cemented with mud. Some of the 
houses are two or three stories high ; in which case the lowest story is used for 
housing cattle. Large stones are hung by meant of ropes from the projecting 
beams of the roofs, to prevent them from being blown a*ay by the violent storms 
common here. A wooden verandah projects from the upper story, and is oraa* 
merited with cat rings of fiowers and of Oanssa and other Hindu deities. The 
inhabitants are Bbotiyas of the Mircha clan, who occupy this part of Garhwtl 
only from about the 24th of May to the 13rd of September, when they migrate 
to Ices elevated places. Their principal means of support is t|» trade whiob 
they drive between Hfindes and the low country to the south, conveying the 
merchandise on the backs of goats and sheep. 

Batten found, in October, only three thousand feet below the line of per- 
petual snow, the harvest just cut at on elevation of 10,160 feet above the level 
of the sea. The following account of an attempt to scale Dfinagiri In 1868 by 
Mr. Graham end the guides Boss and Kauffman is interesting os the only one 
on record 

“ Alter! i delay of two or three months Mr. Graham and his men started 
for the second time for the peak of Dunagiri. The first ten or eleven days were 
taken up with the pre liminary march uutil the foot of Dfinegiri was reached at 
a height of 16,400 feet. Ho re they camped for the night. Our route lay op the 
west ridge, and for some considerable distance we got along very wall. Then 
wc were lotted away from the edge* to the southern side of the arete, end here, 
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we attend fleetly from (he reverberation of the ran, which look greeter effect 
from the height we bed retched. 80 ranch did this trouble ue that we were ell 
nearly fainting when we reached the commit of the ar 6 te * Kauffraann, who had 
not been quite himself, was quite overcome, and ntterly Suable to proceed. We 
did not like to leava him, bat he begged nt not to turn on his aoeount ; and as 
we thonght that we must turned, we cnsde kim comfortable and started by one 
two soiree. We were now on the final slope of the peak, and, though not 
abnormal, it wm a very steep bit of step cutting. The mist cropt up and snow 
began to fell, and we were thinking of turning, for we had been two hours from 
Kanfftnann, and it was already one. Suddenly the mist cleared away, and we 
instantly saw the great height which we had reached. Actually hclow us lay a 
splendid peak, to which we afterwards gave the name of Mount Monal, 99,616. 
We were quite 99,700, and the summit, not 600 feet above us, was in full sight. 
Wc again attacked rigorously, Doss just making notches, and 1 enlarging them 
to steps. But it was no use; down swept the cloude with a biting hail and 
wind, and wc had to tarn. It wai with difficulty thAt we got down Again ; the 
darkness and sting of the hail prevented ui from seeing the stege clearly, and 
1 fully expected a slip. We picked up KauftmAun and got down with great 
trouble, the last part of the way being in darkness. Here another trouble 
awaited us; everything was soaking wet— matches, food, blankets, and our- 
selves— while the wind cut us like s knife. Boss insisted on our keeping awake, 
and 1 have no doubt he was right ; but tired out as I was, it was very unpleasant. 
Next day we swugged onr things, aod got down to our lower camp, to the great 
joy of our coolies, who had given us up for lost. As this wsa the first occasion 
on which we reached an unusual height, It may not be amiss to give our per* 
sonal experience. Neither in this nor in any other ascent did we feel any in- 
convenience iu breathing other than the ordinary panting in separable from any 
muscular exertion. Nausea, bleeding at the nose, temporary loss of sight and 
hearing, were conspicuous only by their absence, and the only organ percep- 
tibly affected was the heart, whose beatings became very perceptible, quite audi- 
ble, while the pace was decidedly increased.” 

Mali, a patti of parganah Sira in Kumaan, is bounded on the 
north by Tallades of parganah Juli&r ; on the south by Athbisi 
Talla and Barabisi ; on the west l>y Bariun and Pangardou, and 
on tho east by Patti DindihAt. Patti Marti lies along the left bank 
of the Rdmganga river ; a small portiou is situate on the right 
bank at tbe north-western corner close to the K&lindg peak. The 
assessable area comprises 1,779 bisis, of which 947 are culturable 
and 831 are cultivated (434 irrigated). Tho land-tax yielded 
Els. 270 in 1815 : Ra. *412 in 1820 : Ri. 550 in 1843, and was 
fixed at Us. 1,588 for the term of the present settlement. It now 
falls on the whole assessable area at Re. 0-14-3 per acre and on 
the cultivation at Rs. 1-14-7 per acre. Tho population at the time 
of settlement numbered 1,750 souls, of whom 954 were males. 

73 
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Some 68 biiit are held revenue-free for the support of temples. 
The patwiri resides at Sit : there is a school at Atalgaon 

yffa.Hi Ran, a pntti of parganah Dbyini Baa in Kamaon, is 
bounded on the north by S&lam Tails and Chilisi ; on the east 
by the latter patti, Asi and Talli Rau ; on the south by the latter 
patti and Chnngadb, and on the west by Chaugadh, Biajyula, and 
Chanbbainsi. The patwiri resides at Pataliya ; there is a school at 
Joshyura. At the recent settlement patti a Bisjyila and Chhabis 
Dnmaula were separated from this patti, and what remained was 
divided into two — the Malli and Talli pattis— of which the statistics 
may be shown thus : 
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Some 36 6fm art held ns g4*tk, free of revenue. The Incidence of the 
land-tax In the Mali! patti on the assessable cultivation la Be. 1-1-6 per acre, 
and in the Talli patti ia as. 1-3.4 per acre. There ii a good deal of rich valley 
lend in the Rau pattia and the upUnd villages, too, arc large and well-cultivated, 
and the Kairn, Dora, and Deo clans are particularly well off. Seven Tillages 
were transferred to Chasgadh at the recent settlement. The irou mines near 
MangUIckh ia the Trill patti are still worked and supply all the mct«l required 
for agricultural purposes in the neighbourhood. They are leased together with 
those at Nat in Chaubliatnsi by the Aguris nt Re. 300 a year. The copper mines 
at Dharsiri and Kimukhet in the same patti are not now worked* 

Malwa, or Maluwa Til, a lake in parganah Chhakhita of the 
Kumaon dtstrict, the Westmoreland of India, lies in north latitude 
29° 20' and east longitnde 79° 41', distant nine miles from Bhlm 
Til and twenty-one miles from Naini Til at an elevation of about 
3,200 feet above the sea. From Bblm Til the road aaoends the 
ridgo to the north of the valley, and passing along the Croat for a 
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few miles makes a sadden and very steep descent to the lake of 
Malwa. There is capital fishing in the lake, and the use of the District 
Engineer's bungalow may be had on application to the district 
authorities. The lake, 6f a very irregular shape, is situate at the 
base of two ranges and follows very much the outline of the hills 
within which it lies. At the south eastern end, where its outlet 
which forms the source of an affluent of the Gaula river lies, an 
embankment was made with a sluice-gate by which the level of the 
lake was raised in order to store water for irrigation purposes in the 
Bb&bar at the foot of the hills, but the embankment gave way, and 
has not been restored. The mountains around are lofty and spring 
np directly from the margin of the lake. At the western end it 
receives the KAlsa-gadb, which drains a long and narrow valley 
extending a9 far as the Gugar peak (7,855 feet) to the east of the 
Gigar pass above tho R&mgar tea-plantation. This river carries 
with it great quantities of stone and gravel into the lake, which, 
added to the landslips continually occurring from tho hills on either 
side, must in time have an appreciable effeot on its depth and area. 
Tho Uke is 4,480 feet long in the centre, 1,883 feet wide at the 
broadest; and has an area of 121 76 aores with a maximum depth 
of 128 feet, or, while the embankment existed, of 158 feet. There 
is a current observable throughout the lake, and directed towards 
the outlet. The bottom is comparatively level, and is composed 
of rock, loose shale, fine sand, and quartz gravel. The waier is 
clear and of a beautiful blue colour except in the rains, when it 
becomes of a dirty muddy colour owing to the immense quantities 
of ddbris carried into it; for the same reason <t is not good for 
drinking purposes, and whether it is the water or climatic influences 
of the highly enclosed valley, Malwa Tdl has amongst Europeans 
and natives the reputation of being exceedingly unhealthy. The 
story goes that in former days thore was a Raikwal peasant named 
Malwa at Chyurigftr, who was a great wrestler aud oppressed the 
people. One day he took a fancy to another man's wife, and, seiz- 
ing her, hid her in a cave. The gods were offended and sent a 
mighty landslip which dammed up the Gaula and covered the cave, 
and thus arose the Malwa lake. High above tLe outlet on the 
north-east is an immense scar which the people point to as the 
scene of the landship and still call it Malwn-ka-paira. 
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Mr. Ball describes the range to the “north m chiefly formed of while sod 
purple quartzitea with which there are tome aim tea and 
* U)g7 * shales. The dip of theae beda la rarioble, hat north- 

west at a low angle seems to he the prevailing direction. Maoh of the higher 
face of this range la ateepfy scarped, bat* landslips abound, and hare, to a great 
extent, concealed the character of the lower portions, The range on the south 
consists primarily of an axis of greenstone, which stretches continuously hence 
from the neighbourhood of Bhim Til. Associated with this greenstone are 
quartsiies and shales, the beds iu Immediate contact often showing signs of much 
alteration and induration. Occasionally the effect of the former has been each 
as to cause the affected beds to assimilate to the characters of the greenstone* 
and to be Almost inseparable from it, by mere examination of their outward 
lithological structure. What the exact nature of the physical relations of this 
greenstone may be, lias not yet been folly ascertained ; but that it does not exist 
merely as a single simple dyke is amply testified by the fact that brooches from 
it cross the valley at both euds of the lake, and aro cot through by the 
infalliiig and outfalling streams. At the bead of the lake is a boulder bed 
through which the river cuts to a depth of eight or ten feet. This deposit con- 
sists chiefly of subangular fragments of trap and quartslte. At first I woe 
inclined to attribute it to the effects of a retreating moraine. Temporarily this 
view was supported by the discovery of boulders of granite and gneiss— no 
known source for which exists within the present drainage limits of the Kilsa. 
It was impossible, however, to overlook the foot that there were no signs of 
polishing on any of the blocks, and that those which have come farthest (the 
granite, Ac > are well rounded and water-worn. Taking into consideration the 
professedly general character of the only existing geological map, it would be 
clearly unsafe to adopt the view thAt no source for these boulders exists within 
the watershed; and this the more especially as In the adjoining basin of the Gaula 
on the north, the occurrence of gneiss and granite is indlested on the map.* 9 
(Gnz. X, p 114.) 

M The importance of determining the source from whence these boulders 
have been derived is sufficiently obvious. If they have not come from within 
the limits of this catchment basin, then Indeed it might be necessary to invoke 
the aid of an ice cap to sccouut for their transport ; but in the meantime It is 
impossible to assert that this accumulation of boulders at tbe mouth of the 
gorge is ether than a della of diluvial origin. Now as to the character of the 
lake itself : — Its maximum dimensious are, length 4,480 feet, width 1,833 feet, 
and depth 137 feet. Unfortuoateiy, as was the case with Bhim T4I, no aeriea of 
soundings are available, and the form of the basin is, therefore^ uncertain. Tim 
bounding ranges and their slopes, however, Indicate the V (river) rather than the 
U (glacial) type of valley denudation. Looking op the lake towards the eourea 
of the stream, the view just beyond the gorge is quite shat out by a projecting 
spur, which ssglacier could have scarcely failed to modify if not remove. At the 
outfall no rv«cka are seen in titu. The bonier, now modified by a sluice, appear* 
to be maialy formed of d&ris thrown down by landslips. The first rook which 
I detected in ««ti In the bed of the stream was the already mentioned greenstone* 
which will, ! believe, prove to be at a lower level than the bottom of the lake." 
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The map here given supplies a series of soundings made by 
Dr. Amesbury in 1871 



Hina, a village ou the S&raswati, an affluent of the Visbnuganga 
in parganah Painkhanda, is sitaate at an elevation of 10,560 feet 
above the level of the sea close to the pass of the same name, also 
called Chirbitiya-la and Diingri-la, which has an elevation of 18,650 
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feet 1 18,576 according to tbe Pandit) and lies in uorth latitude 30° 
45' 27" and east longitude 79° 27' 40". The necessity of travelling 
for many miles over the vast accumulations of loose rock and ddbria 
brought down by ancient glaciers, or which violent atmospheric 
changes have thrown down into the valley from the mountains on 
both sides, render the M4na pass one of the most difficult in this 
part of the Himalaya. In actual elevation, too, it exceeds that of 
any other pass in these districts which lead into Tibet. The road or 
rather the track, for there is generally nothing that deserves even 
the name of path, ascends constantly the main valley of the 5&ras- 
wati 1 until it roaches the top of the water-parting ridge which 
forms the boundary with Tibet. Tho pads itself is somewhat 
remarkable. There is no apparent ridge to be crossed at the head 
of the Saraswati, and the latter part of the ascent still lies through 
a ravine, the inclination of which becomes less steep as wo approach 
the line of water-parting. The pass itself is a narrow valley filled 
with the nevi of glaciers, and bounded on each side by mountains 
almost entirely covered with perpetual snow. This valley is 
apparently almost entirely level for about a quarter of a mile, and 
the great bed of snow which it contains gives rise to two glaciers 
which descend in opposite directions, one northwards into Tibet, 
the other southwards into the valley of the Saraswati of which it 
constitutes one of the principal sources. So little is the inclination 
of the ground near the pass, or rather of the great mass of snow 
which covers it, that we cross the line of water-parting without 
observing that we have doue so. The Tibetan glacier descends 
rapidly for about two miles, or perhaps less, into a valley bounded 
on both sides by high mountains generally bare of snow in the 
summer months to Poti, the first encamping-ground in Hundes 
situate about a thousand feet below the pass. Below Poti hardly a 
vestige of enow is to be seen. 

There is no extensive view to be seen from the pass in any 
direction. To the north the plain of Hundes is hidden by bare 

brown hills with rounded outlines, and on 
The i) Eli, 9 

1 ' ■ the three other sides nothing can be seen 

1 The Bhotijas consider a stream which cornea from ooe of the lateral 
glaciers lo the west, and which Joins the stream from the north aboct tea miles 
below, the pan* to be the true Siroawati, but to avoid confusion ws shall speak 
of the pate stream as the Siraawati. 
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but the overhanging snowy peaks and precipices of the Indian 
Himalaya. On the southern side near the pass there is a much 
greater quantity of snow than we generally find so close to the 
Tibetan frontier, a phenomenon caused by the immense elevation 
which the peaks close to the line of water«partiug here attain. We 
commonly find all the highest mountains some twenty to thirty 
miles south ; bnt here there is an exception to the general rule, for 
a cluster of great peaks rise immediately above the line of water- 
parting at the extreme northern limit of the belt of perpetual snow 
abovo the western sources of the Saraswati, the culminating point 
of which, called R&inet, attains an elevation of 25,373 feet above 
the level of the sea. No other peak in this tract attains an oqual 
height except Nauda Devi. The glacier which descends from the 
p:iss on the southern side terminates about a mile below near the 
pool called Deo T41 at an elevation only a few hundred feet less 
than that of the pftss. This pool which is only a few hundred 
yards long, but which is inserted on some of the older maps, is filled 
with the drainage of the glacier just mentioned and is prevented 
from running off, partly by a contraction of the bottom of the 
valley, caused by a great eruption of granite, and partly by the 
lateral moraine of a glacier which descends from the west and 
enters the main valley a little lower down. From Deo T41 to 
Ratakdn (**=■ red corner) hardly a sign of vegetation exists, except 
here and there some tufU of grass aud a few stunted primulas and 
sanssureas and other plants found at great elevations. The patli 
lies constantly over the moraines of glaciers which descend from 
every lateral raviue or over the ancient accumulations of the great 
glacier which must once have filled the main valley itself. 

The ohief interest of the geology of this tract consists in the 
fact that from a little above M4oa to the pass, the mountains are 
apparently formed always of granite (gneiss ?), a rock not generally 
met with in snob vast quantity in the higher 
Geology. parts of the Him41aya. There can be little 

donbt that this granitic outburst is directly connected with that 
which we know chiefly constitutes the mountains to the north of 
the glaciers of the Vishnuganga aud with that which forms the 
great peaks which rise above the sources of the Bh4giraihi. It is 
not until we approach the pass that we get ont of the granite rocks 
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into day-slates and limestone, apparently non-fossiliferoas, and 
which constitute, it may be supposed, the basis of the Silurian and 
more recent formations which the Bhotiya reports of organic 
remains as well as the analogy that we see elsewhere lead ns to 
believe exist a few miles to the north. 

Taking the root# up the Alaknanda to Hina, the first stage la usually from 
Nandprayig to Biri (9 miles), and thence to the Patil* 

00ral7 ‘ gangs (1 1 miles, 3 fur., Si poles), passing the Garur- 

gangs In the eighth mile by a bridge after a rocky ascent and descent for three 
and a half miles from Pipalkoti along the left bank of the Alaknanda. Prom 
the Patilganga to Joshimath (10 miles, a for., 35 poles) for two miles the roed 
Is uodulatlng, sod descends to the Gulibkoti rivulet where there are some 
Banlyas* shops ; neat comes Hilang ( i mile, 6 fur.), also containing shops. Thenoe 
to the Koragidh river, a descent, and to the Paint rivulet, an ascent and level 
(2 miles, 4 fur., IS poles). Next comes the G&uok rivulet to which the road Is 
rocky and undulating, and thence an ascent to Joshimatli (4 miles, 1 fur., 5 poles) 
at an elevation of 6 V I07 feet above the level of the sea In latitude 30* 33' >4", 
and longitude 79° 86' 24". There is s bungalow for travellers, s dispensary, 
•hops, and dhsrmsilas here. 

From Joshimath the next stage is Kharchecbnra (7 miles, 4 fur., 1 1 poles). 
The road descending crosses the VUhuuprsyag bridge across the Dhauli, and 
thence to Tharyasinga across tho Vishnuganga (2 miles. 5 fur., 7 poles). It then 
crosses the Ghitmngri rl valet to the Bsigsr rivulet at Pindukeswar (6,300 feet)t 
and then by Seshdhira to Kharchechura (6 miles, I fur., II poles). The villages 
of Gbit, Biundar, Kuodi, and Pathari are passed on the road. The next stAgo 
is Mins, the last inhabited village in the valley, and the last where there Is any 
cultivation. This is had on a fairly level piece of ground on either side of the 
8iraswatl where kotu and phdphar ire sown in May and gathered in September. 
There are no furcsts near, and all wood used has to be brought from the lower 
villages. From Kharchechura the road follows the bank of the river to Dyasanga 
where It ctosaes by a bridge on to Gorsil, where there is another bridge, thence 
by Kalyinkotl to the Banganga bridge and to the Duliyasioga bridge (S miles, 

1 fur., 36 poles). Next comes the iiishiganga bridge and the village of Badri, 
nith (2 fur., 24 poles). The river is again crossed before reaching Mina. The 
elevation of the temple of Badrinith is 10,284 feet, and of Mina village 10,610 
feet above the level of the sea. The road then passes by the Thins stone 
bridge seross the Saraswati by Musapini (12,100 feet) to Sfasanga, the eighth 
crossing to Gastoli (13,300 feet) above the Nigtundt rivulet, the next stage. 
From Gistoli (13,261 feet) the track follows the left bank of the river by tho 
8&ra*wati doable bridge and Cbimlrio and Dinirio (14,900 feet) to Hitakin 
(16,100 feet). *Heoee one march carries one across the pass or kdnta to Poti, 
passing by the Tira bridge (16,6*7 feet), Bikaa Til, Deo Til, Jagrii (17,900 
feet), and the crest of the pass (18,676 feet). From M&aapini onwards tha 
signs of glacial action are everywhere apparent. Here a considerable stream 
tailed the’ Arhus joins the Siriswsti from the east. The glacier from which 
it springs has now receded so far a*, to be almost invisible from the track. 
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From the northern aide of the ▼alloy of the A rhea comet t uugc moraine right 
tenai Into the middle ol the Talley of the SirMwatt. It appear* to have been 
broaght down by the glacier of the Arhua when the main Talley eleo wu filled 
with lee and after the junction of the two glacier* to hate been oarried on ae 
a median moraine on the great ioe*atream of the Siruwstft Although from 
R&takfin aonthwardt the Talley become* leu deToid of Teg* tat! on as the elera* 
tloo decrease*, yet the whole traot as far as llioa Is eterile and dreary In the 
extreme and the want of pasture for their sheep end oattle and of firewood for 
themeelTes on the journey to and from Hun dee is not tho least of the difficulties 
with whleh the Mircha traders hare to contend. From a little abort Bitak&a 
there was formerly a track to Nflang across the high ridge separating the fifiras 
wall from tho tttnigsdh, bet this la now no longer need. From Mina Tillage 
to the pern there are only eneamplng-grounda, and all enppllee meat be oarried 
with the party. 

Mina was the pass ch ose n by one of Captain ttontgoaury'a pandits in hit 
expedition into Tibet in leg?. On the S6th July 
he left Badrinith, fiSth, p a ss ed If&na (10,510 feet), 
R&met on tho right, p sssed by Tira Bum do (It, 587), and the Chlrhit|ya*la 
or DdngaUa pau (15,574), and reached the Lumarti oamp on tho Itth 
(1^817), thenoe by Chnrkong, the oustoma elation to Totting, whence roads 
hr snob off to Chnpraog and Gartoh ( Hoc. O. I. R. D. LXXIV., 84). At 
Toiling (Aagntt 6th) there Is a monastery about a mile In clreumferenoe which 
ig used as a resting-place by trarellers. On the 9th the water-parting between 
the Indus and Batlaj was crossed by the Bogota pau (19,790 feet), and in two 
days Qngtt clou to Gartoh wu reached. Thence eroulng the mountains to 
the east by tho Gugtl-la put (19.490), on the 14th entered on the Chojothol 
plain with salt bcaeklah lakes at intermit. Thanes eroulng the Pabala ( 1 7,650) 
to the Glaeharaf oamp on the htuki of the I odos (19,769). Then croealng 
the ChomorUteg-la pus, Thok Jalang, one of the principal gold mines was 
reached. Returned to Glaeharaf, then down the Indus to the jaootlon of tho 
Indue and Gartoh riser* near the Lnjan Chantik spring x and up to Oartoli- 
gaaaa (winter quarters) on the Gartoh riser. Two marches on is Gartoh ytrsa 
(summer quarters), the trading depdt. 

The following notes of the marches in Tibet were furnished by an intelli- 
gent trader who had often made the journey. First 
march Delu j second 8lbuk ; third Cbfpcio | fourth 
Chaprang From Foti to Delu (or Delu Dinu), jhe path goes along the left 
bank of tha Pott riser to Dels to-called from a formidable goblin of that name, 
who is supposed to bare his reside noe here. To Blbuk is a short maiuh for 
goats. First ascend from Delu across tha ridge that abuts In tha Pott wellqy, 
than descend a little to a pasture-ground called Lumarti, which la about half 
way la 8ibuk. From Lumarti tho track proceeds for a mil# along a plain, 
and than descends to a rasino which has its commencement does by* Whan 
near fiftbak least tha ravine and turn to the right to Bibnk whlah la fit tha 
on tha right hank of the r*»lae. Tha resins joins tha Bdakaru gdr, an 
of tha Batlaj on whose bank fa Poling, one of tho Tillages atet on tho 
Hlleog route. From 8ibuk to Chiprfo tha ground is unarm, but there are no 
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considerable ascents or descents, and no ravines are crossed. There is no water 
nor is there any at ChlprAo, so that it has to be taken from 8ibok. From 
ChiprAo to Chaprang or TsAparang Is also an ordinary march for goats, and the 
track proceeds by a deep and broad waterless ravine which joins the Satlaj half 
a mile below Chaprang. From ChiprAo proceed about two miles (one Aos) along 
the left bank of the ravine, and then descend and proceed along its bed for 1| 
hot. Then leave it and ascend the right bank to a pasture-ground known as 
L&mthangka, and hence onwards for shout a hot along the bank of the ravine to 
where the track turns to Chaprang, distant one Aos. From Chaprang to Toliog 
la one march, and the track crosses the plain to a ravine close by, which U 
crossed, and again a plain la met for half a hot with cultivation, the path lying 
about half a mile from the Satlaj. The Anchila stream is next crossed, and 
about one kos farther lower Mattiya on the bank of the SatlAj kos below 
Toliog. Cloae above Mattiya a great ravine runs into the Satlaj, very deep 
but dry, and which Is crossed by a bridge called King-jAng leading to upper 
Mattiya, which Is one hot across a plain to Toling. A return road leads by 
BArkyu (one march) to ChiprAo (one march). From ChiprAo to Mangnang is 
one msreh. 

Mina la the only purely Bhotiya village in the valley. Its inhabitants are 
called MArehas, a name also given to the Ohotiyas of the Niti valley. The 
Hiinlyaa call them Dungni-Rongpas from * Dung,* the name for MAnaand 1 Hong* 
the tract near India. The people of the other villages are not Bhotiyaa, and do 
not differ from the inhabitants of the pargauahs to the south. Their intercourse 
with the MArchaa, however, rather cause them to be looked down upon by the 
K hasty as. These villages are BAhraani close to nadrinath, Kiroh, PAndukea- 
war, BhytkndAr, and FatArl. Pandukes war and BAhmani belong chiefly to one 
set of people, the Inhabitants living at the latter village during the hot season 
and returning In ftho winter to TAndukoswar with the MArchaa and the Badrl- 
nith establishment. Their caste is called DuriyAI, but they are included under 
I he generic term Khasiya. PAndukeswar is the chief of all these villages, 
and it derives some Importance from being the winter residence of part of the 
office- bearer* of BadrinAth, and the place of deposit for the valuables of the 
temple from October until June. 

At the time of Raper's visit In lsot, the village of Mans possessed 
from 150 to *00 houses with a population of 1,400, but In 182* a great num- 
ber were destroyed by an avalanche In 1872 the population was 658. 
The houses are of stone two stories high, and covered with deal planks I 
the inhabitants are of the Mongolian type, middle -sized, stoat, well made, 
with olive complexions, enlivened by ruddiness on the cheeks. The dress of 
the men consists of trowsers, and over them a loose frock, girt round 
the waist with a cord, and on the head s cap all of wool. The women, instead 
of trowsera, wear a loose nnd«r garment, the upper differing nothing from 
that of the men, except in_the finer texture and gayer colours. Tb»dr head- 
dress Is of cloth, wrapped round in the form of a tiff ban ; their necks, ears, 
and noses, as well as those of their offspring, are covered with a profusion of 
beads, rings, and other trinkets in gold and silver. The Bhotiyaa are not now 
near so well off as they were owing to the falling off in the borax trade, and 
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the iucreMe of drunkenness* amongst themselves, and there arc uow few 
wealthy men amongst them. Formerly, it is said, one of them lent tbo RAja 
of GarhwAl two lakhs of rupees to assist in repelling the Gorkbilis) now 
there are very few worth twenty thousand rupees. 

The following table shows the exports and imports for 6ve 
years by the Garhwal passes (in rupees) : — 


1876 - 79. 1 


1679 * 80 . 


1882*83. 



MAna... 
Niti „ 


ToUt... 124,778 66,193 1,1 5,348 147,769| 1,20,990 


11,698 18,528 24,430 

38,447 1,01,010 81,283 


agB| 



,19,638 55,729] 1,08,557 


The imports by both passes in 1881-82 comprised 3,948 maunds 
borax worth Rs. 23,688 : 15,716 maunds of salt worth Rs. 62,864, 
and 1,234 maunds of wool worth Rs. 26,430. In the following 
year the figures were— borax 2,413 maunds valued at Rs. 19,304 ; 
salt 15,252 maunds valued at Rs. 61,008 ; and wool 1,001 maunds 
valued at Rs. 19,747. The exports in 1881-82 included cotton- 
goods worth Rs. 4,744 ; 14,983 maunds of grain valued at 
Rs- 40,961 ; gld worth Rs. 1,174 ; sugar valued at Rs. 1,197; and 
tobacco worth Rs. 1,210. In 1882-83 the figures wero— cotton- 
goods Rs. 3,640 ; grain Rs. 38,147 (18,282 maunds) ; sugar 
Rs. 3,180 ; ghx Rs. 5,734 ; aud tobacco Rs. 919. The MAna people 
trade with Totting and the NltiwAls for wool and blankets with 
DAba, and for borax and salt at Shibchiluw like the Julmris. 

Manftsarowar, or Clio (Ts’po) Mapan or Mapham, a lake in tlio 
Kangri sub-division of the l’ur&ng district of NAri-Khorsum ia 
Hfindes or Tibet is situate in north latitude 30° 43' and east longi- 
tude 81° 30', at an elevation of 15,300 feet abovo the lovel of the 
sea. It is an object of pilgrimage to Hindus, and was visited 1 iu 
1846 by Captain H. Btracbey from whose journal the following 
account ia taken 

The route followed through rnboragarb, Cba&dlos, ByAns vid Lipu-kc- 
Dk An tad Baku Til Hus been described under those heads. From the north- 

I U. Strachry, J. A. Den XVII (j). S 27 ; tho journey to the Uru-kO-Dhtirs Ptsc b 
jwn under then see Mwm Tut sod 
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cwttern point of Rakas Til after passing the sooth and cast luee of Kailas 
(set dTsf/os), the track led over the Lachfi and Barka streams which were crossed 
by fords. Then more southerly over sandy ground, but remarkably level with 
a straight dyke-like ridge some one hundred feet high, close on the left and 
Rikas Til visible on the right, about a mile from the path, circling off to a head- 
land, the north end of the projecting rocky bank which occupies the middle of 
the eastern shore. The ridge of high ground here begins to break into irregular 
hillocks, a milo further on a large stream one hundred feet wide and three feet 
deep, running rapidly from east to west by a well-defined channel, Is eroeaed : 
this is the outlet of M&nasarowar which emerges from the northern pert of its 
western mtrgin and falls after a coarse of, perhaps, four miles into Rika* Tal, 
at the bight formed by the projecting headland above-mentioned. Five or six 
miles on, the middle of the western shore is reached. The Hfioiya or Tibetan 
name of the lake is Cho Mip&n. It la thus described by Captain H. Stracbcy i — 

*' In general characteristics this lake is very like Lagan, but so muoh more 
compact in form that the position in the middle of the western shore commands 
a complete tIcw of the entire lake, excepting ouly the extreme western edge of 
the water which is concealed by the dtcllvlty of the high bank oo which we were 
stationed. The figure of M£p4n is, as stated by Moorcroft, an oblong, with the 
corners so much rounded off os to approach an oval, the longer diameter lying east 
and west. Moor croft’s estimate of its size Is 16 miles In length (E. and W.), by 
oleven in width (N. and 8.), though it appeared to me somewhat larger ; a cir- 
cumference of tome 46 mile* at the water’s edge, divided by the eye into four 
quarters, esoh of them seem a moderate day's journey of eleven to twelve miles, 
whioh agree with the accounts of pilgrims who make the parikrama (or olrcnm- 
ambulation) usually in five or six days according to their stay at the several 
gumbos (or monasteries) and other circumstanoes. Mapaa is hounded thust 
westward by the billy ground thst separates it from Lagan, of no great height 
(averaging 250 feet perhaps), but rather steep towards the lake, and apparently 
having Utile level shore on the margin excepting at small bays here and there* 
The northern hank begins in a ridge of high gronod rising precipitously from 
tho water's edge, and extending along four or five miles of the west end, the 
11 face of the rock," noticed by Moorcroft in his walk round the north-west 
corner of the lake 41 in mauy places near 300 feet perpendicular.” Thenoe 
eastward, the shore is a plain three or four miles wide, sloping down from the 
base of the Gaogri mountains, which rise behind in a continuous wall. This 
ground appears to be a continuation of the plain on the northern shore of La* 
gan under Kailas, passing without interruption, or with a slight rise perhaps 
behind the ridge of hills above-mentioned. Moorcroft estimates the Talley of, 
Gkngrl to be twelve miles broad and twenty-feur longt that length may be right, 
but the brqpdth is not clear; if the twelve miles be intended to include the 
whole basin of the two lakes it i* considerably under the mark ; and tbe mere 
plain between the Gangri mountains and the northern shore of the lakes cannot 
average anything like that width. 

Moorcroft was then encamped in the viciuity of Barks, sad be possibly 
estimated the breadth of tbe plain from its appearance at that point, where it is 
certainly very much widened by the southing of the casters shore of Rskas TaJ. 
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At the north* east comer of Mipin the level ground ii widened by the rounding 
of the lake j It looks greener than the rest as though irrigated by streams of 
water, and is said to he pasturage occupied by Dung, tc o. This was noticed by 
Moor croft as * a plain at the foot of elevated land .... to the north-east/ 
On the east side of the lake rise hills and mountains sloping down to the water’s 
edge with more or less margin of level ground st the bottom. The northern 
half of this range is mere hill of no great height, connected at the north end 
with the base of the Gangri mountains, and on the south Joining a clutter of 
mountains that occupy the southern half of the lake’s eastern shore • the latter 
seemed as lofty as the lower parts of the Gingri range. 

On the south side of the lake in its eastern half rises sloping ground, then 
bills and behind all the Indian snowy mountains, a blank dismal chaos, in ap» 
pearance rather broad than lofty, the further end receding southward and the 
nearer advancing towards the lake, tilt it terminates in MomonangU. This 
great mountain occupies all the western half of the lake’s south banks its upper 
and greater part a vast towering mas^ of pure snow, the base in earthy mounds, 
almost bare of verdure, sloping right down to the water’s edge. The Isthmns 
of low hilly ground that forms the western boundary of the lake jolos the foot 
of Ifonionanglt. The view of M&oasarowar confirms all accounts of native 
informants, which all agree in stating that the lake has no other affluents than 
a few unimportant streams rising close by In the surrounding mountains, and 
but one affluent, that communicating with Kakaa T41. The two lakes are plsood 
together in a basin, girt about by an enciente of hill and mountain from which 
the only exit appears to be ai the north-western extremity opening into the 
gien of the Lajaudak stream. The outlet of Mi&p&ti leaves the lake from the 
northern quarter of its west side. 

The permanent affluents of Mapfto are three or four : (l) a stream rising 
In two branches from the Gingri mountains and falling into the lake at the 
eastern quarter of its north side ; ( 2 ) also from the G&ogri range a few miles 
further east, entering the like at the north-cast corner, at the verjreame point 
is the mouth of the third stream, which rises io Harlot v ehind the mountain st 
the east end of the lake, and flows round its northern base. The presence of theso 
three streams accounts for the greater verdute in the ground above the north- 
east corner of the lake. Settling is the name of the posture-ground on the bsnk 
of the second river, through which the Lh&sa road passes, and thence along tho 
horth bank of the third. The fourth afflnent is doubtful : a stream possibly 
names from the Nepal-11 imalaya into the south-east comer of the lake. In the 
summer season there are many temporary streams front rain and melted enow t 
and it was probably one of these Moor croft saw and called the 1 Krishna river,’ 
on the south-west corner of the lake. 

There are eight Gumba on the banks of Mtpso, viz. 

1. Tokar (Thai), about tho middle of the south side ; this is sometime* 
called a village, but it a mere monastery somewhat larger than the others. 

1 Gusur (Gozul), at the middle Of the western side. 

3. Ju, at the northern quarter of the west side and the north bank of 
the outlet. 
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4. Jakyab (Jankhcb), at the western quarter of the north side where the 
M#h bank terminates; this probably is the " bouse inhabited by Gclums” 
(Gelongs), ‘with terraces of stone with the usual inscriptions;* near this 
Moircroft encamped in 1812. 

5. Langbuns, i. e. (elephant’s trunk), in the middle of the north side. 

C. Buudi, at the north-eust corner, between the first and second affluents. 

7. Bnrluiig, in the middle of the east end ; and 

8. Nuuukhar (Psnkpo), at the south-east corner of the lake. 

The water of M£pdn is quite clear and sweet, and in mass of the same fine 
blue colour as Lagan. In picturesque beauty the eastern lake is hardly equal 
to the other, its uniform outline being comparatively dull and monotonous, the 
surrounding hills blank and dreary, and the gigantic grandeur of Gurla less 
pleasing, perhop*, than the majestic beauty of Kailas. The depth of theso lakes 
is possibly an average of 100 feet or so, and doable that in the deepest places. 

Thermometer in shade at 3 f m., October 3rd, 4G° ; water boiled at 186° » 
elevation of the lake 15,250 feet, or 500 feet higher than that recorded by Mont- 
gomery’s Pandit in 1867. There are no boats on the lake, and the only one 
probably ever launched on its waters was an India-rubber one, conveyed there 
by an English traveller in 1855, for permitting which, it is said, the Zungpun 
of Daba was decapitated by the Lhasan Governor. In an old Chinese map, 
Mdnasarowar is represented as a four-headed gargoyle pouring out streams of 
water from the month of each animal— a lion, elephant, cow, and horse. Some 
account of these and their local names has already been given, 1 as representing 
the Indus, Sutlaj, Karrr'li, and Brahmaputra. The common legend concerning 
them is, that the Indus is called the ‘ Liou-rivcr ’ from the bravery of the 
people through whose country it flows; the Sat In j is called the * bull (not 
* elephant ’) river ’ from the Violence of its stream ; the Kmnali is the * peacock 
river ’ from the beauty of tbc women who live along its banks, and the Brah- 
maputra is called the 4 horse river * from the excellence of the horses in the 
country through which it passes.' 

Mandakini, a river of Malli Kaliphdt and parganah Ndgpur in 
G&rhwfil, rises near the Tihri boundary at the south-eastern baso 
of the Kedarmith peak, in north latitude 30°-47' and east longitude 
79 0 -8'. It holds a course generally southwards, and in latitude 
30°-38' receives on the right bank the Siui river near Sondwaru, 
and in latitude 30°-33', on the loft bank, the Kdli river below 
Kalimath, and a little lower down, ou the same bauk, the Madh- 
nmheswar or Bira river uear NalA. Still further south the Agas- 
kumni, Ky^nggar and Sangsir join ihe Manddkini on the left bank r 
and on the right bank aro the Pabi, Gabini, Byuu, Raun, Darina 
and Lastar torrents : continuing to flow iu a southerly direction 
it lulls, into the Alaknanda on the right bank at Rudrprayag 

Ca*. XI 202 (Note). 1 J. A. B Ben. XIII. 172; Itcc. G. I„ Home 
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In north latitude 30 o -17'-10" and cast longitude 79°-l'-32* after a 
course of about 45 miles. The wat< r-parting ridge to the west of 
the Maudfikini forms the boundary with Tihri as far ns Agastmuni, 
thence to RudrpayAg, the Munddkini itself, and farther south 
the Alaknanda. The forests along its banks have afforded largo 
numbers of sleepers to the East Iudian Railway. 

Mandal, a river rising on the southern slopes of tho ranges 
lying in the eastern parts of Pattis Badalpur Talla and Paindn of 
parganah Talla Sal&n of British Garhwdl, has three main sources. 
The most westerly rising near Maraura in Talla Badalpur takes a 
south-south-easterly direction though Pnimin and passing the villages 
of J&mri and Dobriya joins tho main stream near Jhorat. The 
main branch rises close by in the eastern declivities of the Dhirgaon 
range. The third branch drains the eastern half of Patti Painun 
and flowing nearly due sou'h by Badaniyagaon and Kotri joins 
the main stream at Raunderi. The united stream flows nearly 
due east through Pattis Painun, Bungi and Bijlot with a course 
of about twenty miles until it joins the Rdmganga on the western 
bank at the head of the Pdt.ii Dun above 8arapdh6li in latitude 
29°-84'-40' and longitude 79°-8'-25 /f . The Pdori and Dhdron 
road passes along the right bank of the Raunderi feeder, and another 
road runs up the left bank of the MatidAl to its source iu the 
Dbdigaon range, and there crosses the watershed into the Haldgsdi 
valley. In the dry season the ManHdl is a petty stream with n 
breadth of about 24 feet, but its bed is 50 or 60 feet broad, showing 
that it becomes a river in the rains. For the l ist ten miles of its 
course it has a very slight falL Its water is largely used for 
irrigation, there being many fine flats along its bauks which are 
highly cultivated. The hills on each side are covered with virgin 
sdl forests which form one of the most valuable reserves of tho 
Forest Department. 

Manyarsytfn, a patti of parganah BArahsydn in GarhwAl, lies 
in the south-west corner of that parganah along the right bank of 
the Naydr. It is occupied by the valleys of the Tbnnul and Kun 
streams and possesses very varied soil and climate. The soil is, as 
a rule, good but stony ; there irf no forest, but a good deal of scrub 
jungle. The people wear cotton clothes and their market is Hot- 
dwdra. The roads from there to Srinagar pass through this patti 
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besides several cross-paths. The name is derived from the Manyfir 
caste who colonised the patti. The patwari usually resides at D&ngi 
within the patti. The land-revenue assessed in 1864 amounted to 
Rs. 2,329, including saddbort , and Rs. 67 for ginlh and resumed 
revenue-free lands, on a population of 3,315 souls. 

Mapa, or M6p&n, a small Bhotiya village in Patti MallA Juh&r 
of parganah Juh&r in Kumaon, lies on the right bank of the Oori 
river on the route to the Unta-Dhura pass into Hundes by Milam 
in latitude 30°-22 / -50 /5 ' and longitude 80°-12'-20*, with an eleva- 
tion of 10,880 feet above the level of the sea. It is distant five 
miles from Milam, 14 miles from Bo-udiy&r, four miles from Mar- 
toli, and 1 1C miles from Alrnora. The Gori flows below at a depth 
of 250 feet. The country around is above the limit of forest vege- 
tation producing only a few creeping junipers, barberry and goose- 
berry bushes aud other similar alpine shrubs. On the opposite side 
of the Gori river lies the route from Milam by Burphu to Ralam 
and Munsy&ri. Mapa has an area of about 32 acres of arable land 
and a population of about one hundred. The rocks are clay 
slate and greywacke with a good many masses and fragments of 
quartz. 

M&rtoli, a considerable village in Patti Malta Juh&r of parga- 
nah Juhar in Kuimion, lies in latitude &0°-2l / -lb" and longitude 
80°-13 , -40^ r , on the right bank of the Gori river, at an elevation of 
11,070 feet above the level of the sea. It is passed by the route 
through Milam to the Unta-Dhura pass, from which it i9 distant 
18 miles south : 9 miles from Milam, 10 miles from Bo-udiyAr, 
and 112 miles from Alrnora. The houses are constructed very low 
and in hollows and ravines, with a view to protection against 
avalanches and the furious gales which continually blow from the 
south. With a similar object, the roofs have a low pitch and are firmly 
overlaid with a coat of compact clay. The Bhotivas are obliged to 
abandon their homes here in the early part of October for the 
milder climate of Tall&des. The route from Milam to Martoli is 
somewhat difficult. Close to the village, on the north, the Lw&l- 
gadh comes down from considerable glaciers on the western slopes 
of a range having peaks over 20,000 feet high. 

M&si, a travellers’ rest-house and village in Patti Talla GiwAr 
and parganah P&li of Kumaofc, is situate on the left bank of the 
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Rum gang* river in lalitode 29°-4'-3(T and longitode 79°-14'-42*, 
distant 12 miles 1 furlong 22 poles from Agaspur on the lower 
road to PAori : 16j miles from DwArabAt, 8J miles from DeghAt, 
9 miles from GanAi, and 11 miles from Bikiya-ke-sain. From 
AgAspur to Masi the road descends by Basai to DhAr and tbence 
to the Banan river, 3 miles 5 furlongs 18 poles. From hence the 
road passes Nangaon and ascends to Chaukotiy&dbAr, 3 miles 
6 furlongs 7 poles ; to Kulchhipa level and Kulchhip&dhar, an 
ascent whence a descent leads to a bridge across the RAmganga, a 
little below the travellers’ bungalow, 5 miles and 8 poles from 
ChaukotiyadbAr. 

Haundarsydn, a p&tti of pargana Channdkot of British Garh- 
wAI, is bounded ou the west by the western NyAr river, which 
separates it from pargana Biirahsyun ; on the south by the eastern 
NyAr, which separates it fr6m pargana Talla Sal An, and on the 
north and east by pattis of Chaundkot. The PAori and KotdwAra 
road runs along the left bank of the NyAr to the sooth of the patti. 
A cross-path from Uklilct near the confluence of the two Nyars 
runs northwards along the ridge forming the eastern boundary of 
the patti, and another along the left bank of the western NyAr form- 
ing its western boundary. In 1864 twelve villages were received 
from Patti Badalpur. The patwari resides at Bachheli in the 
patti, the revenue of which in 1864, including saddbart , amounted 
to Rs. 2,400 plus 22 for revenue-free and resumed gdnth lands* 
The population in the same year numbered 4,463 souls. 

Mawalsyun, a patti of parganah Chaundkot of British Garbwal, 
is bounded on the west by parganah BArahsyun ; on the south by 
RingwArsytin ; on the east by Kimgadigdr, and on the north by 
KhAtsyun and Glmrdursyun. The patti is«drained by a small tri- 
butary of the NyAr which also forms its southern boundary. The 
name MawAl is that of a caste that coionised the patti. The pat- 
wAri of RingwArsyun, residing in Gajera, has also charge of MawAI- 
ayAn and Jaintolsyun, with an aggregate land-revenue of Rs. 2,392 
and muAfi and gdnth of Rs. 71, total Rs. 2,463. The NyAr is crossed 
by a bridge at JwAlpa near Buret in this patti on tho road to 
PAori. 

Meldbar, a patti in parganah MallaSalAn of British GarlmAl, 
is bounded on the north by DhaundyAlayun and Lohba ; on tin 
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west and south by the former pattis, and on the east by Ohauthin* 
The patwiri of Chautbin, residing in Thdn, collects the land-revenue 
of this patti also. Pattis Meldb&r and Dhaundytlsytin form the 
▼alley of the Pasol-gidh with a portion of the eastern Ny&r above 
the junction of the two. The majority of the villages are of a 
superior class ; there are extensive oak and pine forests ; the rocks 
are slates. Markets are fonnd at BAmnagar and Pfitiya, and the 
olothing of the people is hempen, woollen or cotton. 

Milam, a village in parganah Jnh&r of the Knmaon district, is 
situate near the confluence of the Qori and the Gnnka. rivers, 170 
miles north of Almora and 13 miles sooth of the Unta-Dh&ra pass. 
The booses are strongly built of large stones laid without cement, 
and covered with heavy slates overlaid with a compact coat of olay. 
On the side of the mountain, close to the north-east of the town, is 
a temple, on a cliff overhanging the river. 1 Around.are a few acres 
of cultivation, producing scanty crops during the interval between 
June and October, for which period only the place is inhabited, the 
population for the rest of the year residing in the lower and more 
southern part of Kumaon, to avoid the deep snows which every- 
where overlie the country, and the enurinous avalanches which 
incessantly roll down from one or other of the stupendous mountains 
in the vicinity. They revisit their mountain abodes in the succeed- 
ing summer, less with a view to any advantages derivable from the 
scanty cultivation and pasturage than to ply their lucrative traffic 
with Tibet. The Juhiri Bhotiyas have the privilege of trading 
with all marts in Tibet and are the most influential and numerous 
of all the Bhotiyas. Taking the Eumaon passes alone, the value 
of export and import for five years are as follows (in rupees) : — 
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Tbo story of the colonisation of Job&r has been given* elsewhere, 
and boro it is only necessary to stats that the inhabitants are called 
Biwats by themselves and Sokpas by their neighbours, the latter 
term betraying their TibetaR origin. At the settlement of the land* 
1 Gss. XI. 454. *Oas.ZI. 4M. 
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revenue the population numbered 1,494 souls, of whom 692 were 
females. In 1822, daring the absence of the Bhotiyas in the plains, 
their houses were plundered by a party of Khampas from Tibet, who 
were, however, obliged by the Tibetan authorities to restore their 
spoils. The elevation above the sea of the temple is 11,70(> feet, of 
the town is 11,430 feet, and of the bridge across the Gori is 1 1,368 
feet (As. Res. XVII. 4). The Sumchi Kund, a small pool up the 
bed of the Gori near the village, is an object of pilgrimage. The 
seasons! of spring, summer and autumn are comprised within tivo 
months from May until September inclusive, but intervals of four 
months without snow aro rare. During these seasons tbe thermo- 
meter at sunrise ranges from 40° to 55° and at raid -day from 65° 
to 75° in the shade and from 90° to 110° in the sun. On Sep- 
tember 24, at 8 A.M., the thermometer registered 27° and wet bulb 
31°. At 12-20 P. M., barometer 19°9, thermometer, 69° ; air, 
66 0a 5 ; wet bulb, 42°, and covered with black wool aud laid on 
the ground, 102°. 

Tho following account of the route from Milam to Almora is 
taken mainly from Manson’s journal : — 

The road proceeds by Pinchhu and Msrtoli to Lasps along the right bsnk 
of the Gori river. The road very fair except immediately beyond l’nnchhu, 
where after crossing the stream there Is a very difficult steep ascent for some 
hundred feet over earth and stones. Formation clay slate as you approach 
Laspa, near which the river widens considerably and tbe track passes under 
some lofty and precipitous recks, a perfect wall for some distance, where a 
landslip occurred in 1838. A little Ixyond this is a fine open apace up which 
at about half a mile is the village of La**pi on a riling piece of ground. The 
vegetation increases rapidly from Itilkot and the who 1 ** face of the country 
loses the barren and naked apperance of the upper put of the valley. Nothing 
can be more striking than the p^sha^c from the extreme barrenness of the 
upper passes to the gorgeous vegetation of the lower where first the birch and 
dwarf rhododendron with firs, yews, cypresses, maples, sycamores, chestnuts, 
oaks, alders, and box, intermixed with rich underwood and flowering plants, 
delight the eye. 

Thence to Bo-ndiyar, the Bo -cave, the Bangdiar of the maps, and the 
Boodur and Bagdwar of travellers (8,530 feet), teu miles from Lasps aud tivo 
from Birgiri. Tbe road very bad. Crossed tbe river twice, once over a spur- 
bridge, and recrossed over four smaller ones more like ladders thrown from 
rock to rock where the river has a groat fall below a lofty precipice, and where 
tbe whole mountain forms a complete wall from the snmmit to tbs bare winch 
is washed by the stream. Bes'de the ladder across tho stream there are several 
others along the road which would be impassable without them. From I*sspa 
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patted Birgivi or Kdra \ the village lie* about ball an boor's osteal op the 
mountain. The encamping-groand it on the right bank of * torrent-feeder oC 
the Gori (6,910 feet), along which are tome grand waterfalls. From Rfira a pots 
It crotted to Li lam ; ascent tolerably easy but slippery in many placet with a 
descent long and tedioot to the junction of the 84i or Jalmlya with the Gori, the 
first part of which it eery steep down numeroot flights of steps i the way lying 
in many place* just around the brow of the mountain overhanging the stream 
below. The whole road lies over a gneiss formation, little or no granite being 
observed. The ascent hence to Jalath in Muosyiri is very steep and rocky and 
hardly passable for ponies. About two and a half hours' march from Jalath the 
Kalamundl range is passed. On approaching the past, the rock pastes from 
gneiss to mica slate, which continues tome way down and then passes into gneiss, 
again with beds of white talcose slate. A little gneiss it met as the path 
descends to Girgaon, andt hence the road is fair to the Jikala Nadi, a tributary of 
the ftfmgaua tlong which It proceeds to Kuiti, and the confluence at Tejam. 
The rock near Girgaon consists of gneiss and a little below of talcose limestone 
with reins of gneiss. From Tejam the road tarot westward and for a short dis- 
tance up the Himganga crossed by a tavga near R£m£ri, the ascent to which it 
very steep. A further ascent briugs the traveller to the pass over the range sepa- 
rating the Sarju from the UamgnngA and on to Suma. Bock of a talcose forma* 
tion, northern aspect of the rise to the pass well wooded, southern bare of trees. 
84 ma is a very pretty village, the scattered houses embowered amid some fine 
hor»e*cbcsnut trees; hence an hour’s walk to Ntkfiri and to Baret in two. At 
Nakfirf a second stream joins the one from 3&ma. Hock is generally a species of 
limestone with conglomerate and very frangible ; a second rock is nearly black 
and breaka into numerous small angular fragments. Passing by Khiirbagr, the 
next stage is Kapkot in the Sarju valley on the hoe to Khati-Pindari ( 7 . v.) 

Mohand, commonly called Mohan, the name of the principal 
pass between the plains and the Dun, also called the Kheri pass, 
from a once flourishing town of that name in the Sahfiranpur dis- 
trict, and better known to the people as Ldl Darwflza. It is pierced 
by an excellent carriage road seven miles long, which, however, 
often gets broken up in the rains by the constant heavy traffic to 
and from Massooree. 


The following table shows the principal heights along this road, 
as ascertained by the Groat Trigonometrical Survey : — 


Place. 

Height. 


Mohand ... 

Shorepur * 

Eighth milestone, 
Mahobwtila 

Debra 

1,489 40 

9)606*51 

9,504 79 
9,096-66 
1,957’65 

Stone bench-mark embedded about six yards 
east of the new road. 

On the highest part of the pais near Shore’s 
Chaukl. 

Top of pillar from Debra. 

Stone bench-mark on west aide of the road. 

East end of bass line marked by a tower. 
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Mttnihjwi, the name given to the collection of villages on the 
right bank of the Gori river in Patti Goriph&t of parganah Jubir 
in Knmaon, occupied by the Bbotiyas as their winter retreat and 
dep6t for the trade with the lower sub-divisions of Knmaon, is 
distant twelve miles from Girgaon, eighty-one miles from Almora, 
and eight miles from Lilam. Supplies are obtainable here. From 
Lilam to Jalath there is a fair road crossing the Ski or Jaimiya 
stream and again the Surhing stream. The ascent therice to J alath 
is very steep and rocky, and not rideable for more than a few hun- 
dred yards. Mnnshy&ri comprises some twenty or thirty villages 
inhabited almost exclusively by Bbotiyas. The villages of Jalath, 
Gorbpkta, Botbi, Darknti, Stirhing, Ac., contain not only the best 
booses in Juhir, bnt they excel in size and appearance those of the 
Almora bazkr, and, indeed, of any place between the Satlaj and the 
KAli. The woodwork and the masonry employed are both richly 
and tastefully carved in the principal houses. 

Mossooree (Mansuri) in the Debra Ddn district is situate 1 in 
north latitude 80°-27' and east longitude 78°-6', seven miles from 
Bijpur and fourteen miles from Dehra, at an elevation varying 
from 6,000 to 7,000 feet above the level of the sea, and having an 
area of 14,214 acres or 22 '20 square miles. The following heights 
have been fixed trigonometrically : — Above (ho Botanical Gardens, 
7,187 feet ; top of Camel’s Back, 7,029 feet ; station of Groat Trigo- 
nometrical Survey on Vincent’s Hill, 7,006 feet ; Convent, 6,985 
feet ; Great Trigonometrical Survey Observatory, 6,923 feet ; Li- 
brary, 6,590 feet ; and Jhariftkni Baz&r, 5,180 feet. 1 The popula- 
tion varies with the season. On the 17th February, 1881, there 
were 8,106 souls (692 females), of whom 2,022 (407 females) were 
Hindfis : 644 (134 females) were M coalmans, and 440 (151 females) 
were Christians. On the 15th September, 1880, the population 
numbered 7,652 souls (1,961 females), of whom 4,162 (776 females) 
were Hindus ; 1,625 (287 females) were Mosalm&ns, and 1,857 
(897 females) were Christians. The population is entirely non-agri- 

* The following notice I* based m aa article by Mr. 9. Flihtr, B.C.S., who 
seraowledgce the aid received Iron Dr. McConaghey , Ur, J. U. N. lleuaeeay, 
£;£*• > Mr. r. Giles, C.8. r Bev.X. Stokes s Mr. r. Dntbie read Mr. G. R. 
Willies* Uiaoii. * (Xher height* la the neighbourhood are Liltlba, 

f,dst tost t a peek to the nwth-waat of LUtibe, the side* cf which are occupied 
W "* i endear cent cawent, 7.SS4 feet. Te the north arc two low peak*, S Alt 
respsetivsly. To tbs west arc Bithipsoa, 7.06S feet} Baavg, 7,4SS 
feet, and Bhadri) 7,SI8 feet. 
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cultural, chiefly visitors, servants, shop-keepers, and carriers. Hie 
member of inhabited houses, which in 1840 was not more than 
100 and in 1862 about 141, had risen in 1881 to 354. 

Mussooree is situate on the first range of hills running 
from east to west parallel to the Diin and Siwiliks, and on the 
lateral spurs therefrom having a direction north to sooth. It is 
approached from Sahtranpur, at present the nearest railway-sta- 
tion, by a wide and metalled carriage road as far as B&jpur, which 
is continued in a narrower and steeper one to a point about a 
mile out of RAjpur, when the traveller has his choice of two roads : 
one a steep bridle-path leading directly to the station, and the other 
a road constructed with a gradient so moderate as to allow of 
tracks laden with beer-barrels travelling np and down. This last 
was constructed on a survey made by Mr. Mackinnon and at his 
eipense for the use of bis brewery. This road is still kept in 
repair and used by the two breweries, but the public use the shorter 
and more steep ascent for riding, coolies and pack-animals, the 
distance by it being only seven miles, just one-balf the distanoe by 
Maekinnon’s road. At the point where the roads separate there 
is a toll-bar, which was leased by the municipality in 1880-81 for 
Bs. 8,000. The bridle-path, as far as JhanpAni, is steep and 
ragged, and thenoe to the Mall fairly level. A good pony should 
ascend in an hour and-a-half to two hours and desoend in one 
hoar. 

The appearance of the station from the approach above Jharl- 
pfni is that of a series of undulating hills extending from the 
range on the left bank of the Jumna to the west to the heights on 
which the oantonment of Landeur is situate on the east. The 
middle space between Vincent's Hill and Landanr oontains the 
greater number of the houses of Mussooree itself. 1 These houses 
are built at a considerable distanoe from each other, except in the 
neighbourhood of the Club, where, perhaps, they are too crowded for 
proper sanitation. There is no naturally level area of any extant 
along the porjion facing the Dud, and the sites of the houses have 
in nearly all oases been made by excavation or filling up on the 
ridges and slopes. Mussooree possesses one wide rend, known as 

• Vram the tat boas* oo the Btyar mad to the last one setts east ia a 
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the Moll, which leads from the library to tho Landaur I’oat-office. 
On the west it divides into two bridle-paths, one leading to Vin- 
cent’s Hill and the otlter to the Happy Valley. From tho eastern 
end the road continues from the Post-office through the baz&r to 
the cantonment ; a branch road strikiug off at the foot of the 
Landaur Hill to Tihri. Immediately to tho east of the library is 
the hill called the Camel’s Back, studded with huge boulders 
which occasionlly roll down after the wiuter snows and frost have 
loosened them from their positions. Tho part immediately below 
this hill is tho only portion of the station which stands in any 
apparent danger from falling boulders. The southern slope of 
Vincent’s Hill and the hill on which the Club is built, have, however, 
the reputation of being liable to land slips, and the roads in the 
neighbourhood of the latter hill are continually giving way after 
heavy rain. 

All along the approach will be noticed the numerous drainage 
channels which conduce so largely to the healthiness of the station 
by carrying far down into the valleys the impurities that may 
reach them. These streams feed the Rispana on the east and the 
Kiydrkuli stream on the west, which in turn, after some distance, 
over a sandy bed form tho head-waters of the Duo canals. They 
are, with few exceptions, not used for driuking purposes, the water- 
supply being drawn in pipes from good springs elsewhere. The 
slopes immediately below Mussooree are terraced and cultivated and 
possess facilities for irrigation by simply damming up the drain- 
age channels already noticed. The villages of Bhatta and Kiydr- 
kali are particularly well situate in this respect. The Crown 
Brewery above the Bhatta village receives its water in pipes from 
a spring of pure water at some distance. To the right of Bhatta 
are the schools known as St. Fidelia’ Orphanage and St. George’s 
College. Above these Barlowganj is reached, where the road 
divides, one leadiog direct to Landaur and the other to the library. 
Christ’s Church stands to tho right of the library above the Hall. 
The walk round the Camel’s Back and Mall is two miles six furlongs 
118 yards : that round Waverley by Tullamore and Clairville, two 
miles two furlongs 114 yards, and the Castle Hill and Landaur 
circuit, six furlongs 122 yards. 
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Tlio following short sketch of the geology is taken trom a notice 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society : — 

“ The formation here consists of beds of compact limestone alternating 
with others of a soft slate with an earthy fracture! 

Geology. and cx hibifcs certain characteristics, both in its min- 

eral structure and in ifs general outlines, analogous to the transition limestoue of 
the north of Earope, and the mountain limestoue of England. Its most general 
colour is bluish black, and from this it passes through grey to greyish white, 
nod again, on the other side, to perfect black, not differing there from the lu- 
cullitc, or compact black marblo (as it is called). It is carboniferous and 
highly cavernous. Many varieties emit a fmtid smell, probably of sulphuretted 
and cirburcttcd hydrogen. Indeed, where the rock is quarried, the smell is 
similar to that at the mouth of a coal pit. These carboniferous or coaly varie- 
ties have, however, one peculiarity ; they n re in some places highly vesicular, 
so much no as to resemble a grey lava, and iu this Btate appear to have partially 
suffered fiom the action of heat. 

The slate that alternates with the limestone is of various colours, bluish 
blfick, grey, greenish grey, brownish red, purplish and yellow. It is geuerally 
p oft, and crumbling, and will not split into largo plates ; but about two miles 
west of tho station, below the poak called Il&thipaon, and nearly half way down 
the hill, a bluish black variety is found, hard enough to be used as a roofing- 
slate. Somewhat to the west of this, on the Dudhili hill, a trap rock makes its 
appcurancc. It ia to be met with at tho bottom of a small watercourse, and 
may be triced for about half a mile in a direction nearly parallel to the range of 
the mountains. 

It is composed in some parts principally of compact white felspar and green 
diallagc, in others principally of hornblende. It is not possible to trace the 
manner of its connection with tho adjacent strata, which are evidently much 
disturbed, though they have not suffered any change in mineral character 
by contact with it Probably it has rut through them us a dyke, and the con- 
tinuation of it may again be met with about a mile to the eastward, where a 
black heavy trap is to be seen, containing crystals of bronzitc imbedded. The 
general range of these alternating beds of slate and limestone appears to bo 
nearly parallel to that of the direction of the mountains, but not exactly so, as it 
approaches somewhat more to a north and south line, the dip being a little to 
the northward of the east, and the angle of it from 20° to 30°. The slopes are 
very steep, usually covered with a luxuriant vegetation, and remind us of those 
ip Cumberland and Derbyshire, though, of course, on a much larger scale. Iu tho 
Muasooree rock, however, there ia a great deficiency of mineral veiua. To the 
east, at a abort distance beyond the Landaor hospital, a quarts/ sandstone comes 
to the surface of a white and greyiah colour lying upon a soft earthy alate.” 

Dr. Fisher, 1 in 1831, notes the position and structure of Land- 
anr. He writes : — 

••Viewing this mountain from the Din, it. general expect determine* it* 
composition : the gentle acclivity, round-packed summit, and plentiful vegeta* 
1 J. A. &, Ben. I., l»s. 
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lion indicates day slate i Ascending from Rfcjpnr the road is cut through 

a bed of bituminous slate, passing through alum slste of a bluish green colour, 
both of which are much decayed, and then traverses city slate of a faded red 
colour; black limestone nert appears, frequently intersected by flinty slate 
and Lydian stone i about a quarter of a mile below Jharipini large beds of pri- 
mitive gypsum with earthy sulphate of lime occur, and this may be considered 
the commencement of the Mnesoorcc limestone formation. The roid continues 
with slight variations in a westerly direction, and displays huge beds of grey 
limestone with one remarkable tract of calcareous tufa; after which day 
slate re appears, generally much indurated, iron-shot, and containing beds of 
flinty slate, with irregular nodules and schistose veins of brown clay Iron ore, 
Tbe colour of the day slate now passes into faded red, and running in a 
northerly direction the road leads to Landau r. The whole of the Mussooreo 
range consists of large marses of stratified limestone inclining at a gentle 
angle to the east ; in colour Its bluish-gray passing into black and white highly 
crystallised.’* 

The comparative bareness of the hills above Jhuripdni is due 
to wholesale cutting down of the forests 
for building and firewood since the station 
was founded, and the demand is so constant and pressing, that in a 
few years there will hardly bo a good tree standing within some 
miles of the station. So valuable have the few pntchos of forest 
become that recently Snowdon and the Park were sold for a con- 
siderable snm. chiefly for the timber on them. The list of the 
plants of Dehra D&n, Garhw&l, and Jauns&r-Bdwar, prepared by 
Dr. King of the Royal Rotanical Gardens, Calcutta already given, 1 
is fairly complete, and should aid the student in naming any local 
collection. The mildness of the temperature induced Dr. Royle, 
of the Sahirknpur gardens, to establish a branch garden here in 
1826, and subseqnently a second one was formed as a nursery for 
fruit-trees at Chhajauri, about fonr miles off. A proposti! is now 
before Government to remove the gardens to a site near Jharfpfini. 
In 1880*81 the gardens cost Rs. 3,082 and brought in Rs. 917 
from the sale of seeds, plants, and fruits. The upper garden pos- 
sesses some well-grown specimens of Himalayan conifers, deodars, 
spruoe, cypress, pine, fir, yew, and juniper, besides horse-chestnut, 
poplar, oaks, box, birch, and maple. Thero are Europoan fruit- 
trees, apples, pears, plums, peaches, quinces, and edible chestnuts ; 
though the aspect of the upper garden is not favourable for ripen- 
ing the better sorts for which the Chhajauri garden appears to 
be well fitted. 

’Gazetteer X* SOS. 
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The climate and health aspects of Mus>ooree are, as a whole, 
very favourable. The average rainfall, 

1 idlc based on the records from 1844 to 1855, 

and from 1860 to 1877, or a period of 29 years, give an annual 
average of 92*08 inches. Distributed month by month the results 
are as follow : — 
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“ fhe rains,” writes Dr. McCouaghey, “begin almost invariably 
about the middle of June, preceded by a few showers called the 
chhotu-bartat , and continue until near the end of September. This 
is the most unpleasant and least invigorating period of the year. 
From the end of March until the beginning of the rains, the climate 
is delightful, though the sun’s rays are oppressive for a few hours 
of the middle of the day, the mornings and evenings are always 
coal. Tho period of the year from which the greatest benefit to 
health is derived is unquestionably from the cossatiou of the rain9 
until tho end of December, and this is especially seen in the case 
of delicate children.” 

The temperature varies considerably with elevation and aspect, 
but in good houses the thermometer seldom records above 70°, 
whilst as low as 10° is occasioully registered during the winter. 
During 1879 tho maximum and minimum temperatnre in the 
shade for somo months was as follows : — 
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Tlio ordinary water-supply from natural sources is good iu 
quality and quantity, and the recently executed works for a supply 
of drinking, water by pipes from near the Kulri Hill leaves little 
to be desired in this respeot. In 1881, four samples of water from 
different sources were examined, with the result that they were 
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found exceptionally free from organic impurities with an oxcess of 
mineral salts. TIiomo suits were, however, contrary to the usual 
accepted idea, chiefly magnesian, not lime, and did not exist in 
sufficient quantity to render the water deleterious. They almost 
entirely disappeared on boiling the water — a precaution that should 
invariably be adopted in the hills. 

"The so called malarious fever/* writes Dr. McConaghcy, "and their 
sequel*, from whatever cau*e they may be said to arise, arc most fu vom ably In- 
fluenced by the climate of Mussoorce. A season’s residence almost Invariably 
causes an entire elimination of the unknown poison. Intermittent fevers Re- 
quited in the plains will often recur for some months after anival in the hills, 
but eitch successive attack becomes milder, and they toon stop altogether, Ilc- 
tuitUnt fever, as a rule, observes a mild courie. Enlargements of the liver 
and spleen, the result of malarious fever, are much benefited by a rev Iduico 
In the hills, and these organs under favourable circumstances soon resume 
their normal size and function *. Mussoorcc is singularly free from fevers 
ot the infectious and contagious class. Their spontaneous generation is 
exceedingly rare, but they arc sometimes imported and afterwards spread. 
Liver affections are, perhaps, the most common of the diseases from which 
Buropetni suffer, snd are doubtless due, in many eases, to not adopting proper 
clothing immediately on arrival. The reduced temparature, about 80 °, interferes 
with the action of the skin, and congestion of some of the internal oigans is often 
the result. The most common of these arc congestion and inflammation, more 
rarely abscess snd cirrhosis. Liver complaints, unless due to malaria, arc not 
readily amenable to treatment in the hills. Rcrpiratoiy affections arc naturally 
prevalent, more especially among the very young snd very old, and in persons 
debilitated and unable to stand the changes of climate. The most common arc 
bronchitis, croup, pneUraonn, and cmitnon colds Laryrigial catarrh is often 
met with assuming the appearance of croup, and like it very liable to recur, 
bnt the membrane peculiar to croup is not developed * the air passages, 
riithltds is occasionally seen, but patients suffering from this disease do not 
appear, In my experience, to derive much benefit from a residence in the hills. 
Heart diseases, on the whole, seem to be unfavourably influenced, Bowel com- 
plaints are common, especially diarrhoea, which, however, generally arises from 
a deranged state of tho liver. Bronehocele, though rarely met with amongst 
Europeans, is very common among the natives The quantify of magnesian salts 
present in the drinking water would appear to account for this. It ia readily 
cured II seen early and subjected to proper treatment. Rheumatism is not 
common among the Europeans, but natives suffer very much from it. Cholera 
baa never occurred endemically, but several times it has been imported and 
spread. In 1880, the death-rate was 56 per thousand, a very high rate when 
compared with the average of all the Municipalities in the north- Western Pro* 
▼inoes, 87-87, hut it must be remembered that Musaooree is the resort of tho 
tick and infirm. In 1682, the death-rate was onlj 23*8 per thousand with a hi rt fi- 
nite of 30*8, calculated on a population of Sloe, the provincial daath rate i»» 
municipalities being 37 7 % 
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Mussooree attracts a large number of visitors from the plains, 

_ . for whoso wauts there are soveral hotels, 

Public institutions. 

banks, aud schools. The principal hotels 
arc the Himalaya, close to the banks and bazars ; the Charleville, 
in tho Happy Valley j the Woodvillo close to the Club, and the 
CaleJouian at the foot of the Landuur hill. There are also a few 
hoarding establishments. The bauks are the Mussooree, Himalaya, 
and Delhi and Loudon. The Club, known us the Himalaya Club, 
comprises a handsomo library and hall-room, diuing, billiard, and 
writing-rooms, besides a double-storied range of buildings contain- 
ing excellent accommodation for twenty-five resident members. 
The Municipal Hall, reconstructed in 1880, gives a fine large room 
for ball, theatrical, and other entertainments, with supper and dress- 
ing-rooms adjoining. The library is managed by a committee of 
subscribers and is a favourite institution and well-supported. A 
paper, called the Ilinidlaya Chronicle , is published during the 
season. The Mussooree School was established by the Hev. R. N. 
Haddock ill 1819, and was purchased by the Diocesan Board of 
JSducatiou in 1867 : it gives tuitiou to some 96 boarders and 14 day 
pupils. It is affiliated to the Calcutta University and educates up 
to the B. A. standard. The Homan Catholic School, St. George's 
College (Muuor House), was fouuded by Bishop Carli iu 1853, and 
has 81 boys on its rolls. The Hev. II. Sells conducts a preparatory 
•ehool for young boys, as also the Rev. J. Pursons and Mr. H. 
Wood. Caineville House School is the Diocesan School for girls, 
and was established iu 1865. The average number of boarders is 
sixty. The Woodstock School is a preparatory school for girls. 
In addition there is Mr. Birch’s School and the Convent School 
(at Waver ley) established in 1845. Amongst the public institu- 
tions mention may be made of the carrying agencies who have 
representatives at Sahiranpur and R&jpur, who take oharge of the 
travellers and their baggage and provide for their transit The 
projectod railway by Hard war will improve the communication 
and perhaps* render the Delira railway unnecessary. Tho head* 
quarters of the General Commanding the Meerut Division, of tho 
Commissioner of the Meerut Division, of the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey, of the Superintendent of Dehra Dun, and of the Small 
Cause Court Judge of Dehra are all at Muasoorco from tho middle of 
April to tho middle of October. Tho officos of the So perinteudenl 
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(Magistrate) and his Assistant and of the Small Cause Court Judge 
and the Police Superintendent aro in one building on tho Mall, 

There is a post-office, monoy-^rdcr and telegraph offices (Lan- 
dau r) and a volunteer corps. There are threo buildings dedicated 
to the service of the Church of England : Christ’s Church, built in 
1836, near the Library; All Saints’ Church, on the hill opposite 
the Camel’s Back; and a din pel of ease near tho Library, chiefly 
intended for the Mussomce School. The Union Church, at which 
the minister is appointed by tho congregation, belongs to trustees. 
There i*» also a flourishing Ma3onie Lodne. The English shops 
are numerous and the bazars, too, are filled with native .shops, at 
which everything almost can be ptirchavd. 

Beer for tho use of the troops is the only industry in Mussoorce : 
Mackinnon’s or the old Brewery lies to tho west of the station 
beyond the Library, and tbo Crown Brewery is situate on the road 
to Rajpnr, above the village of Bhatta. There is a considerable 
import 1 of necessaries for the use of visitors and a small export 
trade to the Tiliri villages. The Dun gives Mu.ssooree a very small 
part of its supplies. Animals for slaughter aro brought from the 
Sahdrunpur and other districts beyond the Siwdliks, sheep from 
Tihri, and poultry from tho Fanj.'ib. Mussooree, liko JNaiui Tdl, 
is a dreary place in tho winter. The few whom duty or necessity 
oblige to remain must feel relieved when summer comes again and 
brings the visitors without whom it has hardly existouce. 


The Municipality derives its income from a house-tax, sifce- 


liunicipalitj. 


tax, tolls, and mtscellaneoas receipts. In 
1882-83 the total revenue from all sources 


was Rs. 34,008. The house-tax was assessed on 380 out of a total 
of 470 houses, and yielded as follows iu previous years : — 



The farm of tolls at Riijpur at the foot of the hill yielded 
Bs. 8,533 in 1882-83, and Us. 8.850 in 1883-84, one-tenth of 

1 The promoters of the Dehim Dan .Hailway state that in IS77-FS 4ISJIJ* 
maaadt of goods posted throng h the Mohand Pm*, end *oo t oon maandft thrsagh 
other registration posts besides articles entered by mine. The principal items 
v«r piece-goods, grain, oil, salt, sugar, tobacco, leather and beer (IU t tt^ti 
is vales), fmiu, ants, forest produce, tea (about s,osf ouuuufts), timber, ire- 
wood, lioic, aud charcoal. 
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which is handed over to the Landaur Cantonment Committee M 
their share of the proceeds. The Municipal Hall, originally pur- 
chased for Rs. 33,000, has had Rs. 15,000 expended on its im- 
provement, and to this most be added over Rs. 20,000 for interest 
on the unpaid principal, making a total of Rs. 68,000, whilst the 
receipts have been for some years as follows : — 1876-77, Rs. 1,254; 
1877-78, Rs. 1,263; 1878-79, Rs. 1,579; 1879-80, Rs. 1,294 * 
1880-81, Rs. 1,082; 1881-82, Its. 2,131; and 1882-83, Rs. 2,508. 
The increase in the income is clearly due to tho improvements in 
the arrangements. The site-tax brought in a revenue of Rs. 2,645, 
ami the remainder of the income falls under lines, pounds, refunds, 
and miscellaneous. 

The expenditure during the year 1 882-83 amounted to 
Rs. 34,396, the principal item was Public Works, of which original 
Works, including tho Khattapdni water-works, tho Municipal Hall 
improvements, and new roads absorbed Rs. 6,391 : repairs took 
Rs. 8,570, and establishment Us. 2,579. Conservancy cost 
Rs. 6,709, and debt to the amount of Rs. 4,600 was paid off and 
miscellaneous charges including ground-rent due to the Tihri Raja 
and other landholders (Rs. 1,120) amounted to Rs. 1,695. Tho 
Municipality is constituted under Act XV. of 1873, and is managed 
by a committee of ten members, of whom seven are elected. The 
population within municipal limits in 1882-83 numbered 7,662 souls. 
The general result shows a careful supervision of tho resources 
placed at the disposal of tho committee, and a progressive improve- 
ment which few others can boast of. At the same time it must 
be said that too little is expended on sanitation aud the removal 
of refuse, very much less proportionately than in Naini Tal. The 
net annual income for a decade has been as follows : — 



Mr. Williams in his* memoir describes the scenery of Mussooree 
Y o s “ lacking in alpine boldness, though it is 

difficult to imagine a more lovely panorama 
than that presented by the Dun valley when viewed from the 
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heights above on a clear day or immediately after a storm/* An- 
other writes : — “ The views are very beautiful, comprising on the 
north the Himalaya clad in perennial snow ; on* the south the rich 
and varied expanse of the Dun bounded bv the SiwAliks ; beyond 
which the prospect extends over the plains without any other limit 
than that of the power of vision, or that caused by the imperfect 
transparency of the atmosphere.” The Snowy Range is seldom 
visible during the rainy season, when the view on all Bides is 
usually obscured to within a few hundred yards by the vast clouds 
of mist that creep up from the valleys. When, however, these 
clear, as they do occasionally, the views equal, if they do not 
exceed in grandeur, those obtained at any other season of the year. 
To the west, the park is distant about four miles from the Library 
by Everest's road. It is more than a mile long, and a third of a 
mile wide, with fine woodland scenery, and is a favourite resort for 
pic-nics. The top of the Camel's Back is reached by a foot-path 
from the northern side of the hill, and affords splendid views of 
the Snowy Range and of the plains on favourable occasions. The 
Kimpti (Kiinpati) Falls, five miles down on the Simla road, is 
reached either by a path from the Happy Valley along the ridge or 
hy the road, and is worth seeing during or immediately after the 
rnios. There are small cascades near the Bhatta and Kij&rkuli 
villages, and one known as the ‘Mossy Falls’ near Barlowganj, 
The Murray Falls are above Sahasradh&ra iq. r.) on the stream 
which has its rise below the Landaur Hill. 

Mussoorce became a sanitarium in 1826, the year before Lan- 
daur became a convalescent depdt for troops. In 1880 it became 
the residence of the Afghan detenu Yakub Khan, ex-Amir of 
Afghanistan, for whose use the Bellevue estates was purchased as a 
summer residence, aud a house in Dehra during the winter. His 
unde, Muhammad Sharif Kb&n, has also been a pensioned political 
refugee for many years, and lives in Debra. But perhaps tho most 
noteworthy fact in the history of Mussooree is, that during the 
year 1884, it was the summer residence of their Royal Highnesses, 
the Duke and Duchess of Connaught. The general history of 
Debra D6o and the country Around will bo found in Mr. William's 
Memoir published in 1874. The map given here is from the 
records of tho Survey of India, and the view is taken from tho 
Landaur end. 
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Nad&lsyun, ft patti of parganah Bftrabsyun in British Garhwiil, 
id bounded on the north by patti Katholsyun of parganah Dewal- 
garb ; on the south by Paidulsyfin ; on the west by GungnwArsyfiti, 
and on the east by Katbolsydn and Ghurdursydn. This patti is 
occupied by the upper valley of the Khanda stream ; the culti- 
vation is rich and extensive, and the people are well off with 
markets at PAori, Srinagar and Kotdw&ra. The census statistics 
of 1841 give 1,440 souls; and of 1858, 1,999 souls. The tahsild&r 
collects the land-revenue of this patti and Gangaw&rsytin also ; 
both, in 1864, aggregated Us. 2,168 for land-revenue and Us. 120 
for ytinfh, with a population of 4,563 souls. The Gadoli tea-garden 
is situated to the south of the pal ti at an elevation of 5,052 feet 
above the level of the sea. The road by Jw&lpa and the road by 
Chhipalghdt unite near the tca-factory at the Biiba-kh&l, and PAori 
itself is connected by first-class bill-roads with all the other par- 
ganahs of the districts. 

Nagpur, a parganah of Garhwal, has nine pattis or sub-divisions, 
each of which is separately noticed, vis ; — BAinsu, Kfiliph&t, Matin 
and Talla, Maikhanda, Nagpur Mall a, Bichhla and Talla, Urgam 
and Parkandi. It occupies the north-west of the district and 
contains tho famous slirino of KcdarmUIi. The assessments at each 
settlement may be shown as follows : — 


1815. 

1816. 

1817. 

1850. 

1893. 

189S. 

1813 

1840. 

1864. 

Us. 

Rs. 

Us 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Us. 

Rs. 

IU. 

Us. 

8,989 

3,980 

4,394 

5/281 

6,018 

6,176 

6,192 

6,372 

12,943 


The statistics of the current settlement show that there were 
then 373 estates, comprising 59 1 villages, containing a total assess- 
able area of 9,934 acres, of which 6,383 acres were cultivated. 
The mill-rent amounted to Rs. 520 and the land-revenue to 
Bs. 12,943, of which Rs. 1,150 were alienated in saddbart and 
Rs. 2,518 in guuth and muafi. The incidence of tho land-revenue 
on the total assessable area was Re. 0-13-3 per acre, and ou the 
cultivation was Re. 0-15-2 per acre. The population in 1841 
numbered 18,516 souls, of whom 8,285 were females; iu 1853 there 
were 30,340 (14,990 females); in 1858, 28,337 (13,693 females); 
in 1872, 31,058 (L5,306 females); and iu 1881, 20,993 males and 
21,307 females. 

The parganah i> rich in minerit deposit*, and possesses some of the most 
magnificent scene 17 iu the hills. Wc ooucur with Mr. Billtu when be writes 
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that Nigpur will never be forgotten by those who have pursued the torrents off 
the Mandikinl to thtlr acorce, who hare wandered amongst the great forests off 
the Tnnguith range, or who hare spent a day on the banks of the Dinri Til. All 
through the upper pattls there are bits of scenery unsurpassed for grandeur and 
beauty iu the hills, and most of which is easily accessible to the ordinary traveller. 
The concourse of pilgrims from May to October enable the landholders to sell 
their surplus produce. They also breed large numbers of sheep and goats for the 
Bhotlya traders of Mins snd NHL The Nigpuris all dress In woollen cloths even 
where their residence is situate in temperate or warm valleys. As they do not 
change their clothes with the seasons, are dirty In their habits, and allow their 
habitations to be entirely surrounded in the rainy season by jangles of nettles, 
wild hemp, and similar rank vegetation, they are subject to mnch illness j and the 
mahimari or plague occasionally commits some havoc in Nigpur. In regard to 
temperature, the climate of some parts of Nigpur is quite Buropean, and the 
scenery of the whole tract is highly beautiful, while the vicinity of the eternal 
snow's Is characterized by the grandest sublimity. A notice of the mines will be 
found under the head * Mineralogy ’ In a previous volume . 1 Granite, gneiss and 
mica slate prevail in Nigpur; but clay slate and magnesian limestone arc also very 
plentiful. 

Nagpur Kalla, a patti of parganah Ndgpur iu British GarhwAl, 
is bounded on the west and south-west by the watershed between 
the BAlA-suti and Nighaul rivers separating it from the Bichhia 
patti ; on the east and south-east by the Alaknanda river and on 
the north by Painkhanda Mails. From Chamoli on the road to 
Badrinath, a road branches off to the north-west by Gopeswar and 
the TungnAth temple on Chandra Seli (12,071 feet) to Ukhimath 
and another runs np by the right bank of the Alaknanda to the 
north-east, re-crossing the Alaknanda at HAt on the BadrinAth road. 
From the same place, a third runs down the right bank of the Alak- 
nanda crossing the BAlAsuti or Balkhil stream, and eventually joins 
the Ked&rnAth rood. There are iron mines at Bairagna, Jdkh- 
wAni, Hit Jaisal and Kytiser and copper miues at Sugar Polun, 
all in working order. 

Nagpor Bichhia, a patti of. parganah Nagpur in British Garh- 
wAl, is bounded on the east by NAgpur Malla and the Alaknanda 
river; on the south by the Alaknanda; ou the east by pattis Nag- 
pur Tails and KAliphAt Talli, and on the north by patti Parkandi. 
It may roughly be said to contain the valleys of the Niglmul river, 
and the S&rigAdh separated from each other by the NAgnAth (7,038 
feet) range. Both flow into the Alaknanda on its right bank. 
The road from PAtli in the Malla patti crosses the Maidi (7,150) 

1 Gas x, tea. 
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raoge and, entering the Nighaul Talley, crosses that river at Trisula, 
whence it inouuts the southern watershed and joins the Karu- 
prnydg and Kedarndth road near Pokhri, where there is a school. 
This road is also joined near the same place by roads runuing from 
the west through parganah Dewalgarh, and crossing the Alakuanda 
at Chhatwapipal by a bridge. The Nighaul valley has numerous 
villages connected with each other by cross-tracks. The villages 
vary much in quality, but there is a prosperous trading community 
doing business with tho pilgrims and the Bhotiyas. There are 
good forests of oak and pine. In 1861, the laud-revcnuo amounted 
to Us 2,917, including gunlh. This patti is rich in mineral wealth ; 
iron mines are worked at Agar Jukhtoli, B trgaundn, Bhukandi, 
Bunot, Guleti, Jogydra Diur, Pokhta Banchara and Wurli Tdl ; 
copper mines at Khurkhikhotipal, Nautha, Pokhri, Thdla, Tdl- 
bonga, Molna, Khurui and Danda. Uuworked mines of irou exist 
at Bairdsu, Bartkota, Jannwar and Kimna, and a copper mine at 
Sari. Tho patwdri lives in Pokhri. 

Nagpur Talla, a patti of parganuh Nagpur in British Garhwdl, 
is bounded ou the north by patti Kali plidt Talli ; on the west by 
tho Manddkini river separating it from Tihri ; on the south by the 
Alakuanda, and on the eAst by patti Nagpur Bichhla, Tho Koddr- 
udtli road runs north along the left bank of the Manddkini from 
Hud r pray dg. A cross-track runs along the right bank of the 
Alakuanda from Dhurkot to a ropo-bridge at Bhatwari, where there 
is a school, as also at Bhawdni. The Surgadlia tributary of tho 
Mandiikini drains the northern half of the patti, that of tho south- 
ern half falls into tho Alukuauda. Tho population is dense, the 
land valuable and gooJ, and the people prosperous. Tho assess- 
ment is now about equal to that of tho Gorkhdli timo, since whon 
the price of grain has trebled and the cultivation increased. The 
patwdri usually resides in Satydri within the patti, which, in 1864> 
was assessed at Rs. 2,465 exclusive of Rs. 193 gunth. Talla Ndgpur 
is also rich in minerals. Iron mines aro worked at Dandhdr, 
Sannri Rdjkhdu, Glidt Bhaunra, Pangar and Patwdra,and in former 
days at Dhirna Ghatwara, Ghurborddr, Muou and Pa toll. 

Naini, a village, halting-place and travellers' rest-house no tho 
route between Aim ora and Pithoragarh, lies in patti Ddrun of par- 
ganah Chaugarkha in Kumaon in uorth ktitute 29°-39’-12* and 
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east longitude 79 e -58'-8* at an elevation of 5,159 feet above tbe 
level of tbe sea ; distant 29 miles from Pilhoragarli ; 26 miles 
from Almora ; lit miles from Gnngoti Hit and 1 1 miles from 
Panuwa-naula. Tbe bungalow lias neither table-attendant nor 
requisites, but supplies can .be obtained from tbe baniya resident 
here. 

Ascending gradually from the Panuwa-nsula pine- woods on the margin of 
which the bungalow la placed* the road reachea the crest of the Jagesar ridge at 
Xutiladanda (7,63 1 feet) which It follows for tbe rest of the distaoce except that 
some of the highest points of the ridge are cot off. The rood rises to uot much 
less than 7,300 feet passing through pine forest scenery, the Taukara ot the AWd- 
rm-kkamia (Oas. XI., get). About half way to Kami we go under the culminating 
point of the range (? v tOg feet) and the view from it, and indeed from all parts of 
thla ridge are of high magnificence. The road for the mort part pauses along the 
souther n face of the ridge. At Us foot on this aide flows the Jagesar or A lak- 
nandl river In a deep gorge joining the Sarju a few miles down. Near the head 
of tbit gorge Is the temple of Jagesar, tbe most Important in Kamaon, and the 
village of tbe same name (A, 970 feet). Near rite temple are two immense dtoddn*, 
standing in the outer courts, one measuring 31'-9*, and the other 22'- 10* in girth 
above tho swell of the roots; they arc probably between ISO to 200 feet in 
height. TUeso trees have evidcutly been planted here. The castom of planting 
deoddrt near temples is a common one in Kamaon, and these form the nucleus of 
a grove of somo exteut, the gradoal diminution of the size of the individuals in 
which, at they become more distant from the parent pair, sufficiently attests the 
spread of the whole from them. The change of form so frequent amongst coni* 
ferons trees from the elegant bright-leaved pyramidal sapling to tbe dark massive 
tree with its flatiop and heavy tabular branches, is here strikingly exhibited. In 
the former state alone the dtodar ia now known In Europe* but it la quite certain 
that in its more mature ago it will assume the luttor character* which is quite that 
of the cedar of Lebanon. There are also to be seen at Jagesar n number of yew 
trees which are perhaps of artificial planting also, as they are not usually found 
much below *,fl00 feet. Close to the temple occurs OiWyfre senaden#, a some- 
what raic plant, au<. balsams of varions hues abound in the aame sheltered 
leealiiy. The rook Is mainly mica schist and gneiss. The valley in which tbe 
tcrpple Is built is so narrow that the sun can hardly look into it In winter, and 
early in that season before any snow hat fallen the whole place may be seen 
strangely froten up, the slated roofs and paved courts covered with sheets of fco 
or fringed with huge ioiclei originating altogether in deposits of hoar-frost. 
The intense cold felt at tha bottom of all narrow and deep gorges In these hills, 
such enriona deposits of hoar-frost as these and the dense foga habitually formed 
In the warmcr«valleys daring the wrnter may be readily explained as depending 
upon the cold air which from its tocreaseJ density flews down from the slopes of 
the mountains aa Its temperature ia lowered by the radiation which goes on 
during the atm nights* It it also to be noticed that in this and like valleys 
goitre prevails to a great extent. The great temple in the valley Is not 
to be confounded with tbe small one of Baddh- Jageawar oa the read on tho 
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ridge. 1 The Chund Rijaa used to be burned it Jigeswar, and their RAnft became 
a ali$ here. On the occasion of the cremation of a KAja, a stone from the pyre 
used always to be sent to Pitrols near Champ&wat, aud deposited there at the old 
pyre-place of their family with great ceremony aud sacrifices of male kids ; a 
practice still observed by the Almora and K&shipnr families. Bijis reside near 
J Ages war. 

N&ini Tal the hill sanitarium of the Kumaon Division, is situat- 
ed in patti Pahlr Chhakh&ta of parguirah Cbhakhataof the Kumaon 
district in north latitude 29°-22'*49 /r and east longitude 79°-30 / - 
19* (south south-east corner of the lake); distant 16 miles from the 
foot of the hills at KAladhungi, 10 miles from R&nib&g, 32 miles 
from Almora by the R&mgdr road, 30 miles from Almora by the 
Khairna road, and 23 miles from Rdnikhet. The population on the 
17th September, 1880, numbered 10,054 souls (2,957 females), but 
varies every month with the number of visitors. Iu February, 
1881, it was 6,576 (1,970 females) exclusive of cantonmonts. The 
station is situate in a valley running from west to east, and is bound- 
ed on the north by the peek of China, 8,568 feet high, continued by 
the Alma peak and the Slier* ko-dunda to the eastern extremity 
where the ridge descends almost to tho level of the lake. On the 
west the rugged hill of DeopAtha rises to the height of 7,989 feet, 
and on the south AyArpatha attains an elevation of 7,4(51 feet, dimi- 
nishing gradually towards the east. Tho eastern boundary is tho 
pass through which tho surplus waters of the lake find an exit, 
forming the principal source of tho Baliva river which in turn ic a 
principal feeder of the Gaula. The western end of tho valley con- 
sists of a series of gentle. undulations formed by the debris of tho 
surrounding hills while tho eastern end is 
filled by tho lake of Naini which gives its 
name to the station. The surface of the lake has an elevation 2 of 
6,350 feet above the level of tho sea. In 1871, Dr. Ameshury mea- 
sured and sounded the lake with the following results : — The length 
from oast to west in the centre is 4,702$ feet or about 1,567 yards ; 
the width at the Smuggler’s rock is 792 feet, ami at tho broadest 
part opposite Omnibus cottage is 1,518 feet. Tho circumference by 
tho road is 11,880 feet or a little over two miles. Tho superficial 
area is 120$ acres. Tho greatest depth is 93 feet, and the least 
depth on a ridge running through the centre of tho lake is 20 feet. 

1 See farther Ca«. XI., 778. 1 Kuuisou aud Garliwal Survey. 
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The colour of the wator is generally a bluish green, but after an 
earthquake, such as occurred in 1871, the colour is more opaque, and 
turns to a dirty reddish brown from the agitation of the bed of the 
lake, and the presence of infusoria. 1 There is but one important 
fender which collects the drainage and spring waters of the western 
onl of the valley and with it some of the refuse from the whole 
hill-sides. In the raius this stream must to a certaiu extent pollute 
the waters near its cntranco into the lake, but as a rule the water 
of the lake is good and well adapted for drinking purposes os its 
analysis shows. 

The lake is vory slowly but surely filling up from the immense 
quantity of debris swept into it during the rains, though, as it has 
received that from the landslip without any perceptible diminution 
of it9 area or depth, we may well hope that many generations shall 
pass away before the chief ornament of Naini becomes a thing of 
the past. Occasionally fish weighing 28 to 35 pounds are caught, 
but the most common is a small scaleless species which, however, is 
fit for the table. In the lake itself thcro is a sulphur spring nearly 
opposite tho Smuggler’s reck in 63 feet of water and another out- 
side it near the Talla Tal bazar, which has been found a medicinal 
agent of considerable value in cases of debility. 

Near the brink, the surface of tho lake is covered with a tangled 
mass of Potamegeton mucronatiun^ Myriophyllum indicum , Char a 
verticiUata , Polygonum wabrinerviuni aud the pretty English Poly - 
gonum a my labium, which, according to Madden, “here and here 
only in India, raises its pink spikes abovo the water.” 

Ay&rpiitha, so called from the aydr ( Andromeda ovalijolia) a 

species poisonous for cattlo and goats, is 
Ayirpdtha. ° 

covered with the greeu oak (Quercus duatata) 

ami this as well as tho adjoining mass known as H&ni lidni is 

almost exclusively formed of tho transition limestone of Mussooree 

exhibiting everywhere vast rents, fissures, crags and boulders of 

all sizes and shapos and falling undor Ay&rpatha so abruptly to 

1 Specimtft* of these iufu'oria were transmitted to England in 1870, and 
the species found in the lake at Naini Til has been named Ceratiu w kumnonenae 
by Mr. H. J. Cai ter (An. Mag, N. II., 4th Ser. # VII., 220). It is a ►peeies of 
horned Ftftilinca allied to that found in the Baltic sea, K( J «e.i, Indian ocean, 
the Swiss lak^s, the fresh -water ponds of Bombay and those of Cab-tutu, and it is 
to an assem'hlage of these minute annuals that the rusty brown colour of the lake 
ftt ceruiu seasons is due. They are also found iu the other lakes. 
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the edge of lhc lake that until 1847 there was only a very in- 
different pathway in that direction. To the south-east of A>6r- 
pntha the Gniwfila estate or Sherwood, now occupied by tlio Dio- 
cesau boys school, comprises a scries of swelling lawns thickly 
wooded and terminated abruptly by magnificent precipices from 
1,500 to 2,000 Icet high, from tho base of which issues the NiliAl 
river flowing by Kuhulliiingi through the Bhubar to tho Tar&i. To 
the east, the cliffs arc of clay slate in the centre of limestone, ami 
to the north-west again of clay-slate distinctly stratified and dip- 
ping from the plains. Here, as in the Baliya glen, the rocks appear 
to rest upon beds of blue aluminous shale and white gypsum, which 
must be of immeuse thickness, ns they are found nearly to the foot 
of the mountains where the gypsum assumes the texture of alabas- 
ter and has been found useful in manufacturing plaster of Paris. 
The woods along Gaiwfila comprise oak, ash, maple, Siberian crab, 
cypress and other northern forms, while the' sward abounds in tho 
Primula denticulate Parnaesia nulicola , with proony ; at no great 
distance and immediately below commences a tropical vegetation 
connecting it with tho plains. Tho view from Aytirp&tha shows 
tho Bhabar and Tarui arranged like a map at one’s feet and on 
fine days takes in Bareilly to tho south-east and Morudabad to tho 
south-west. 

Deoputha on tho cn9t rises at a very sharp angle from tho 

Abelia pas«», whence the road from Kald- 
I)oop4tl»a. - 

dhungi enters tho valley at an olevation of 

6,800 feet above the level of the sea to 7,089 feet. On tho north- 
east it is separated from China by a pass known as the China-ke- 
khdn or kh&l, 7,438 foot high, which communicates with tho vil- 
lages lying along tho headwaters of the JJhakra or Baula river. 
The sides of this peak and its base are strewn with immense boul- 
ders of limestono in natural confusion which are clothed with 
ferns and other epilithal vegetation amidst close coppices of tho 
abelia. 

China, the monarch of the Gagar range, raises his furrowed 
sides on the north almost precipitously at 
a horizontal distance of about one inileaad 
a quarter from tho lako. Oo the north, the crest is prolonged in a 
ridge known as the Barins-ko-duuda or 4 JLlhododcndroo ridge 9 
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from the number of those trees growing there. The sonthern face 
is covered with a forest of noble cypresses {Cupressus torulosa) 
which hero alone on the lower ranges appears to be indigenous. 
Tlio crest is formed of limestone on a basis of clay-slate which 
appears to dip to the west or north-west. Limestone also appears 
along the 8ou*h-western slopes. According to Madden the summit 
u is clothed with a brushwood of Indigofera , Spirm' i, EUcholtzia 
and Sulix ; And rosace lanuginosa covers the rocks; Anemone disco- 
lor grows in the shady places and at tho Surveyor’s cairn Stelluria 
semivestita and Ilemiphragma heterophyllnm appear. 

The holly (Ilex dipyrenn ) reaches a great size ; one measured 
near tho ground was between 16 nnd 17 feet in girth : but the 
characteristic tree of China is the Quercus semecarpifo'ia } which 
fringes the crest and covers the whole south-west face. Bad lu in 
Dhura and S&t-chuliya, points of nearly the sanio altitude, nnd at 
no great distance, on each side of China, have not a trace of it ; 
and on the former Madden could only find a few specimens of 
Coltpthounia vestita , a vory common shrub at Naini Taland towards 
BadrinAth. Tho Limonia laureola too occurs ouly in this locality 
on the GAgar range, and though the cypress is said to exist in 
DhyAnirau, it appears to bo very local, limited to a grove or two 
while they occur on the face of China towards the lake in quanti- 
ties and on tho GaiwAln cliffs as low down as 5,100 feet. The ve- 
getation of China and Naini Till thus presents some difficult pro- 
blems, which the natives resolve at once by tho assertion that tho 
oak, cypress, Limonia , Colqnhounia , 4c., wero imported from the 
snowy range and planted bore by Naini Devi horsolf : and one 
might really suspect that some of the devotees who did penance on 
China in days of yoro, actually introduced them from the holy tir- 
thas among the snows, wore it at all probable that they would have 
condescended to such humble plants as tho Ilemiphragma and 
Anemone. Moreover, on this principlo it might bo surmised that 
“ Pilgrim” put tho Polygonum arnphibium iuto the lake to make 
it more English.” 

Tho view from China embraces Rohilkband, Ivumaon, GarhwAl 


View from Chins, 


and tho snowy range from tho sources of 
the Jumua to those of the Kali. The great 


Himachal must be about 65 miles distant in a straight line, aud its 
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details are therefore less distinct than from Binsar and Almoru, 
whence the superior limit of forest is perfectly defined —much more 
so than the snow line — and above which the eye reposes with a 
never-to-be-satiated curiosity on the enormous shelving masses of 
rock and snow which appear a9 if they would squeeze mother 
earth to a mummy. Here we have the Gangotri group running 
apparently north, with sloping and apparently stratified pianos to 
the east ; then oomes the great KedarnAth mass, said to bo the 
original Sumera, whence Siva regards with jealous rivalry his 
neighbour Vishnu, who dwells over the way in the still grander 
mass of BadrinAth, or rather on the NAlikAnta peak abovd the 
temple. Next comes Trisiil about 20 miles moro to the south- 
east and behind this again Nanda-devi with its pyramidal grey 
peak rising to 25,660 feet. Next comes N&ndakot with the tent- 
shaped peak which is supposed to form the pillow of the katiya or 
cot on which Sita reclines. Further east are the Panch-ch&la or 
five cooking places used by the PAndavas and then come the peaks 
of Api and Namjang in NepAI and its other unnamed mountains. 
Though perhaps not so clear or distinct a view as is obtained from 
the hills nearer the snowy range, it is undoubtedly the most com- 
prehensive and impressive in the whole outer range (A/addsn). 

The small ridge on which Fairlight (Tonnochy’s) is built, sepa- 
rates China from the Alma or Ulma peak, 
np and around which a road has been made 
which commands a fine view of the IChairna valley, the China 
water-fall, RAnikhet and the hills beyond. The Alma-kbAn sepa- 
rates this from the snow-sent and Goverameut house aod the 
Khaims pass from Sher-ke-dAnda or Tiger’s ridge which is thickly 
covered with forest and abounds with beautiful shady walks. The 
eastand south-east extremities of this hill abruptly end ia precipices 
formed of clay-slate which caused considerable difficulty in making 
the foot road to Alinora by Ramgtr and the cart-road to RAuibitg. 
To the north-cast, the Tiger’s ridge is connected with Liriyn-kauta 
or Luriya-kAnta, to called according to native accounts in me- 
mory of some forgotten goddess. It attains an elevation of 
8,144 feet (8,023 feet, R. S.) ; its summit is quartz, bold and craggy 
towards the north and undulating to the south-east where it is 
clothed with forests of oak aod pine. Mr. «T H. Batten discovered 
greenstone near the nerth end of the lake running north east to the 

78 
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summit of Shcr-ke-d4 nda aud again to the south between Ay&rpitha 
and Gaiwdla passing through limestone and beds of hornstone. 
The trappean rocks are said to reappear between Khurpa Til and 
Kilapathar where they derange and alter the other rocks as 
usual. 

The valleys around Naini Tdl afford occupation to the natur- 
alist, the painter and the sportsman. A list of the plants to be 
found is given in the first volume as well as one of the /anna. 
Game is abundant close by and scenery unrivalled in the lower 
hills is within easy distance. The lakes of Malwa, Bhfm, Nau- 
knehiya and the seven lakes are only one march to the north-east, 
and will well repay a visit, while on the west the valley of the 
Kosi and the sequestered glndes along tho Rdmganga and the 
Kota and IYitli Duns afford scenes which a Salvator Rosa would 
delight to paint. The hills on all sides are thickly stndded with 
the bungalows which are occupied by visitors from the plains from 
April to October. In the winter there are fow European residents 
and the groatcr number of the native traders also leave the baz&r 
for their homes. The southern face of Chfua and the space around 
the northern margin of the lake itself appear to bo the favourite 
sites for residences and are fully taken up. Here also are the 
schools, church, and travellers' bungalow*. Between the church and 
H&ni B&ni or ‘the echo’ rock lies Sukha T6I, a depression filled 
with water during the rains aud used aNo as a quarry for stone and 
a shooting range for the volunteers. Close to this under Ardwell 
is tho circular hollow covered with grass and flowers known as the 
Malla Pokliar or 4 upper pool ’ perhaps originally filled with water 
but now dry at all times. Tho upper bazar and the assembly rooms 
aro situated at tho western end of the lakfe which also boasts of a 
fair cricket, tennis, polo, and race ground. At the eastern end is 
tho bazar known as Talla Tdl or 4 lower lake, 1 and beyond this at a 
distance of about a mile the barracks of Kdlakb&n forming the mili- 
tary convalescent depot of the Rohilkband Division. There is no 
trade or manufacture unconnected with the supply of the wants 
of the summer visitors. The court of the Assistant Commissioner 
of Kumaon sits here, and there are besides a police-station, post- 
office, telegraph-office, dispensary, European shops and several 
hotels and boarding-houses. 
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The Naini Tal municipality is coustituted under Act XV of 
1873, and is managed by a committee of 
lfanicipaliiy. 8 j x members. Taking the latest returns, 

those for 1882-83, the receipts amounted to Rs. 56,602, of which, 
however, Rs. 9,729 were abuorma), being due to refunds and dona- 
tions. The actual receipts were therefore Rs. 46,873. The prin- 
cipal sources of income are (1) the octroi on animals brought in 
for slaughter which yielded Rs. 2,761 ; (2) tax on houses (Rs. 8,335 
in the station and Rs. 2,326 in the baz&r) Rs. 10,661 ; (3> tolls 
on vehicles, Rs. 7,453; (4) special taxes such as conservancy, stalls 
for animals and on sites, which yielded lls. 18,644 ; (5) rents, 
Rs. 1,939; (6) fines and miscellaneous, Rs, 5,425, to which add the 
abnormal receipts. The expenditure amounted to Rs. 57,531 dis- 
tributed as follows:— Collection Rs. 1,055; head-office, Rs. 1,487 ; 
public works, Rs. 25,425; police, Rs. 2,513; education, Rs. 300 • 
charitable grants, Rs. 348, conservancy, Rs. 11,025 ; repayment of 
loans, Rs. 11,527 ; and other items, Rs. 3,818. The large sum under 
the head repayment of debt is in part liquidation of the loan 
received from Government (a lakh and a half of rupees) for pro- 
tective works after the landslip of 1880. These works have been 
tried by heavy rains since and have thoroughly stood the test, and 
with the establishment retained to see that all drains are clear, 
have made the station safer than it wu 9 before, and far more pleasant 
for those who have to walk or ride during the rains. 

The receipts of the Naini Tal cantonment fund amounted to 
Rs. 4,199 in 1882-83 chiefly made up of a grant-in-aid of Rs. 2,189 
and Rs. 1,674, dues on grass and fuel. The expenditure almost 
equalled the income and was devoted to the usual purposes, conser- 
vancy, lock-hospital and police. 

The American Episcopal Methodist Mission established a branch 
0 _ of the Society here in 1858, which supports 

a vernacular school for boys having now a 
large attendance of pupils. Besides this there are eleven other 
schools supported by the Society in the hills and Bh&bar with an 
average daily attendance of 3 to 400 and a girls' school with 20 
pupils. In 1871, a dispensary in connection with the same Society 
was opened at Naini Til when, in three months, 1,800 oat-door and 
30 in-door patients received treatment Similar institutions were 
established at Dwirihit and Bhfm Til in 1872. In 1869 a medical 
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school was formed at NainiTil where eight young men and four young 
women received instruction in the rudiments of their profession. 

The Naini Til Diocesan schools owe their origin to a project 

framed by Dr. Condon, Mr. H. 8. Reid and others in 1869 for 

^ founding a school for the children of resi- 

Dioceian schools. 

dents and others of small means. It was 
felt that, though there were several schools in other Hill stations 
suitable for the children of comparatively rich parents, there was 
no school, elsewhere established, adapted to the means of the com- 
paratively poor. They determined therefore npon commencing 
such a school. Their object was to secure for parents of small 
income, a really good education for their children, in a good bill 
climate, for a very moderate sum. The publio readily met their 
appeal for kelp, and in July, 1869, a mixed school was commenced 
under the charge of Miss Bradbury. It was continued daring the 
year 1870, and with such success that the committee decided upon 
enlarging their operations and setting up two schools, one for boys 
and the other for girls to be conducted on a liberal scale and to 
supply a good and sound education. Every exertion was made to 
render them efficient, and excellent teachers were engaged. These 
schools commenced work on the 1st of February, 1871, and have 
met with large success. The average number of pupils during the 
firstyear was 70, and, in the ease of the boys* school, the committee 
were obliged to reject applications for want of space. In 1872 the 
number of pupils increased to 100, but still many applications were 
refused in consequence of the want of accommodation. Tbe com- 
mittee then appealed to the general public for aid in erecting proper 
school buildings and met with a generous response. The school 
for girls was built from a tasteful design by the Rev. W. N. Tribe 
and in 1873 the 8berwood estate with its house and magnificent 
grounds was purchased by the committee for the boys* school and 
is perhaps the finest site and establishment of its kind in India. 
The reports of the examiners show that both in the internal economy 
and in the character of tbe instruction imparted, the Diocesan 
schools thoroughly fulfil the designs of their fouuders. 

Naini Til is entered from Morudabad by the postal road passing 
through Kilidbungi and Mungauli, at both 
of which places there are traveller's rest- 
houses# From Kilidbungi there is a steady rise for eight miles to 
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Mtmganli and tbence to Siriya Tal, bettor known as the washer** 
man's gh&t, the road is tolerably level. From this a steady rise of 
a few miles leads to the Abelia pass 6,800 feet high. On the oast 
there is a railway from Bareilly to Ranibag and a carriage* road 
thence to N&ini T&l. There is also a good cart-road and a bridle road 
following the valley of the Baliya river to the brewery, whence 
there is a steep bridle path of about two miles to the Talla T&l 
bazar (6,400 feet). On the north two roads communicate with 
Almora ; one by Khairna is level for about 20 miles and the other 
by R&mg&r crosses three separate valle) s and ranges before joining 
the former. The various routos into the interior will bo found else- 
where. Supplies of all kiwis in any quantity can r&ulily be 
obtained at Naiui Tal at all times. 

Mr. Ball in his paper on the origin of the Kuinaon lakes notions 
two theories (a) that they aro due to glacial action ; (b) that thsy are 
hollows of denudation for the most part enclosed by landslips. He 
notices that the Chiua portiou of the ricjge 
at the head of the valley is deeply scarped 
above with an nndercliff’ much concealed by talus. It consists 
chiefly of shales with which there are some quartzite?, and towards 
the crest there are limes to ues which so far as is cioarly seen may 
partake either of the nature of bods or veins. Passing hence 
round by north to south-east the ridge is mainly formed of shales 
end argillaceous schists which are much contorted and broken ; but 
the prevailing dip is probably to south-west, the bods striking with 
the direction of the ridge. An obscurely seen trap-dyke seoms to 
observe the same course. To these two facts the dip of the beds 
and the existence of a rigid trap-axis the present form of the slojv. 
is, Mr. Ball believes, under the influence of subaerial denudation to 
be attributed and not to the friction of a glacier. The range or 
tbo south-west of the valley marked by *tlu> AyarpHha and Dco- 
p&tha peaks is formed of massive limestone, the bedding of which 
is generally very obscure. There is also some trap, the combined 
rooks giving a rigid and very steep outline to the range whi-Ji 
contrasts most strikingly with that on the north. 

Mr. Ball goes on to write “ All ibe rocks of this basin, whether shaW * 
limestone*, are singularly unsuited to the retention of the minor glacial ma*l, 
nod if glaciation did take place, it may be from this cause that no such trace . 
now found. From an inspection of the large scale map, it will be at once appi. 
that the head of the valley has very much the form of a * cirque, * ss define 4 
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Mr. He) land, 1 who argues with considerable foree that the cirques of Norway aod 
Greenland are dne to glaciers. Mr. Bonney, oo the other band, describee Alpine 
cirques, which he belleyes to be formed by streamlets pouring down the sides. 
It has often been remarked how some forms of our Indian alluvia under the ope- 
ration of heavy rainfalls eabibit in miniature many of the forms of denudation 
and erosion. Among these forms, cirques and cirque valleys are not unfrequently 
met with. Invariably, they are doe not to denuding actios from above, bnt to 
subterranean springs or streams. To a similar cause may, I think, be attributed 
cirque-like valley* In rooks formed of loose shales, and, to some extent, even those 
where the rocks are limestones. The section of the bed of the lake indicates a 
state of things very different from what might have perhaps been anticipated, 
bnt, however the lake has been formed, explanations to account for the pecu- 
liarity about to be described can be suggested.' 1 

u The soundings from which the section has been plotted have been taken 
from the Revenue Survey map on the scale of ten inches to a mile. In some cases 
the exact character of the bottom is given, but not in all. A knowledge of this 
character is, no doubt, a very great desideratum for the discussion of this question. 
It would be especially desirable to know the nature of the bottom all across the 
lake transversely to this line at the point where the shallowest sounding occurs. 
As represented In the section, the lake consists of two basins, with the maximum 
depth nearly oentrieally situated in each case. They are separated by what appear 
to be a barrier. If it really be so, then It woold lend considerable support to the 
glacial hypothesis. Indeed, If consisting of rock in silo, it would fairly prove 
the existence of a true rook basin, thus furnishing a strong argument in favor of 
the glacial origin. Supposing it to be so, tbe twin basins might be readily ex- 
plained by the hypothecs that they had been successively excavated by the retreat- 
ing end of a glacier. Unfortunately the case is not susceptible of so simple an 
explanation, as the shallow sounding may be caused not by a barrier, but by a 
mere hummock, which, if (at is possible, so far as is certainly known at present) 
occurring Isolated by deep cbanoels from tbe margins of the lake* woold 
be, oo the other baud, a strong argument against the glacial origin, as sech so 
obstruction must assuredly have been swept away by a glacier capable of 
scooplog out the deeper hollows. Still another view of the nature of the 
barrier or hummock, be it which it may, is possible. It may be that it la 
not really formed of rock in s»l*, but is merely the remnant of an ancient 
landslip.” 

u In tbe present state of oar knowledge, therefore, no certain conclusion can 
bo drawn from it. But the peenliar character of the basin still remains a subject 
foe some speculation, tbe more particularly so when it is remembered that the 
operations of the present day must tend steadily to obliterate these features by the 
deposition of silt in the hollows. Passing from the lake Itself to examine the 
nature of the barrier at the outfall, we Bud that it is formed of a confuted mass 
of debr ie/ln which some very Urge rock masses, some of them ten feet in diameter, 
oceur. Following down the bed of the stream, rock ia silo is not mot with till 
near the waterfall, or at a level which must be considerably below that of the 
bottom of the Uke where deepest. Mr. Blanford, though he does not expressly 

1 * Cirques are large spaces excavated from the solid rock, bounded on three 
•ides by on almost semicylindrical steep mountain wall, and with a tolerably flat 
floor.”— Quar. dour., GooL. Soc-, VoL^XXllI, p.lll. 
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state his belief that the large blocks of stone are erratics, suggests that they may 
be derived, from the limestone at the ridge at the head of the valley (Deopitha). 
He states that his M impression was that the lake was closed by a moraine/' The 
source of these blocks I believe to be much closer at hand. In great part they 
have, I think, simply tumbled down from the Ayf rpitba ridge and its eastern pro- 
longation, where not only is similar rock to be seen in site, bat similar detached 
blocka are found on the slopes; one remarkably fine example being seen in the 
compound of Welham boose. Others, on the other hand, may have) fallen from 
the ridge to the north of the depot, where the already described lenticular masses 
of limestone oecnr. The remainder may, I think, have simply been eroded from 
their envelopment of shales at, or very close to, the positions where they are now 
fonnd. Though it ie convenient to speak hers of these blocks colleotively as 
limestones, they vary much in character, and some are highly Indurated, bat 
only slightly calcareous, mud stones. From these varying characters it may 
he possible, hereafter, to trace their origin Individually with considerable 
accuracy. As to the other characters of the debris at the outfall, 1 in vain 
searched in it for evidence of a glacial origin, and am unable to point to any 
feature which is inconsistent with the idea of its having been formed by a 
landslip/* 

After examining the other lakes (r/.r.) Mr. Ball sums up the 
results thus : — 

*' Reviewing the whole of the facts which are eoumeratrd above in reference to 
each of the lakes, and considering the limited tone in which they occnr-the proba- 
bility that they are all the result of one general series of operations impresses Itself 
as being an hypothesis of primary importance. If one of the lakes then exhibits in- 
dications which seem to connect it with one particular mode of origin, while others 
of the lakes do not ihowanohor similar Indications, it becomes all-important to sub- 
mit the former to the severest scrutiny. In this way, I think, the appearances sug- 
gestive of a glacial origin, which are perhaps strongest in the ease of Naini Til, lose 
muoh of their force when we find that other lakes exist of generally similar charac- 
ter, bnt In which the special indications are wanting. In the single character of the 
outfall barriers all the lakes agree ; opinions msy differ as to the origin of these 
barriers, whether they are remnants of moraines, or have been formed by landslips, 
bnt it ia almost certain 1 that not one of them consists in any degree of rock in file, 
and we therefore have not the positive aid of a rock basin to determine a con- 
el naion. 

There la one point geologically which links the,three larger lakes together, 
and that is the occurrence of trap-dykes in the vicinity of each. Now, I do not 
think it at ail probable that the lakes are doe to the original outburst of trap. 
Indeed, the above described fact in reference to Ustwa Tal, where both the inflow, 
lag and outflowing streams cut through trap, renders snch a view untenable. Bnt 
it seems not improbable that, when the great upheaval and disturbance of the 
reeks of this ercu took place, the existence of comparatively rigid It^es of trap 
Bay have been tergely instrumental in determining the form which the surface 
assumed, and that oe their flanks the soft shales, Ac., may hav# been so much 
crushed nod broken, as to yield more easily to the subsequent operations of denude- 
ttoOf thus affording an abundant supply of material for landslips, which ultimately 
1 Careful levelling can only decide this point 
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Landslip of 1880. 


ter fed to clou the valleys tnd form the like*. 1 Or even supposing the ootboretof 
trap to bare accompanied the ophearal and disturbance, Its effect in determining 
the subsequently established Hoes of denudation could not fail to make itself felt. 
This explanation, in part suggested by Mr. Medlioott’s observations in his well- 
known paper on the Alps tnd Himalayas, 3 seems to me more in accordance with 
the known facts regarding the whole series of lakes than any glacial theory can 
bo" 

The year 1880 will ever be memorable in the annals of Nairn 
T61 for the great laodslip which was at- 
tended with such melancholy loss of life. 1 
The rain commenced to fall steadily and without cessation from 
Thursday the 14th September, 1880, until Sunday evening, the 
19th. During Friday and Saturday 33 inches of rain fell, of 
which 20 to 25 inches had fallen in the 40 hours preceding Satur- 
day evening. The rain was accompanied by violent gusts of wind 
from the east ; the roads were injured, the water-coarses choked, 
and there was a general saturation of the soil in all plaoes where 
the loose debrfs of rotten shale, of which the noithern range is com- 
posed, allowed the water to penetrate. There was much clearing 
of new sites daring the previous year and the builders did not 
always provide for the derangement of the natural drainage chanoels. 
In many plaoes the water was allowed to sink into orevices in the 
hill and find new outlets for itself, and this it did with a vengeance, 
In 1866, a slip occurred to the west of the present one destroying 
the old Victoria hoteL In 1869 this was enlarged and the scored 
sides of the ridge below Alina bear witness to its extent. On the 
Bite whoro the slip of 1880 occurred was the Victoria hotel and its 
offices, and below it was the temple on the margin of the lake, and 
close to it Bell’s shop, and further on the assembly rooms also on 
the margin of the lake. About 10 a. M. on Saturday morning the 
first slip occurred in a part of the hill-side immediately behind the 
Victoria hotel, carrying away a portion of the out-houses sod of the 
western wing of the hotel and burying in the ruins an English 
child mul ita nurse and some native servants. Working parties 
were called for and Mr. Leonard Taylor, C.S., Mr Morgan, Over- 
seer, and a party of .soldiers and officers from the depftt set to work 

1 It in that I be Win o! Nuiri Tal may be connected with tone local 

faulting, (be cci&'c' i'! of which la implied by tuc sulphur spring at IheocifalK 
That a Can't o»:cur«, all along the cent'C of the talUy is, lv>-»e»er,rcaroe!y proba- 
ble. ms, dTM on r eitio, ? wuuli ^ho» in the scarp of China, the beds forming which 
appear to be contii.u.uj acioss the head of *he valley. * Qnar. Jour. Geol. 
fio: . February. l*uft a iff cm "pcrMnai observation and Mr. Conybcsr^s 

uaraute. 
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to dig out those that were buried. In the meantime, all the resi- 
dents in' the hotel removed to safer quarters except Colonel Taylor, 
R. E., who retired to a small detached room below the hotel gene- 
rally used as a billiard room, and Major and Mrs. Morphy with 
Mrs. Turnbull, who came to offer their assistance, proceeded to the 
assembly rooms. All had made preparations to leave as nothing 
more could be done, and about twenty minutes past one I passed 
from the hotel to the bazAr, and whilst passing with Mr. Wright, 
heard a noise and saw a large boulder falling from the cliff above 
towards the hotel. I thought nothing of it and wont on*. In 
another ten minutes the landslip took place. 

The whole hill-side was one mass of semi-fluid matter and re- 
quired little to set it in motion. The state of the hill has been 
described as in dry weather a mass of the consistence of oatmeal 
which when mixed with water spread out like porridge. The 
motive power was a shock of earthquake, a very common occur- 
rence in these hills, and which was felt on that day by competent 
observers in the BhAbar below and in Naini TAl itself. This set 
the fluid mass in motion, and the result is thus told 

“ A rumbling noise, similar to that occasioned b y the falling of large masses 
of earth, was heard b y many in the station ; and such as had an opportunity of 
looking towards the direction of the crash could plainly see vast clouds of dost 
rising from the situation above described. It was appareot that a large portion of 
the hill behind the hotel, from the upper mall, disunited, had descended with 
enormous velocity and violence, bad completely buried the hotel, and had dashed 
together into an an recognisable heap, the orderly room, the shop and the assem* 
bly rooms. The wave of earth and water, making a clean sweep of the extensive 
hotel premises, had apparently driven the shop on to the assembly rooms, carry* 
ing forward the massive building over 60 yards on to the public rooms, a portion 
of which were hnrled into the lake and tbc remainder redaeed to a heap of rains* 
The catastrophe, as far as can be ascertained, was the work of a few seconds only % 
so that escape on the part of any who happened to be in the course of the ava- 
lanche was practically impossible.'’ 

Another accouut runs : — 

“ Through the dripping rain came the sound of crackling trees. Some oaks 
on the hill-side, about 400 feet above the Victoria, were observed falling forwards. 
A boulder or two descended, and a shoot of M Run for your lives !” was heard ringing 
vp from the hotel. It was followed by a noise which to those near suggested the 
rumbliog crash of thunder, and to a witness not far distant the hoarse roar of 
cheering for some person rescued. By others on the ridge above and on the 
south-eastern edge of the lake this noise was not heard at all ; hut it meant that 

79 
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the hillside had fallen. In leas than half a minute the last stone had splashed into 
the lake. Several great wares rolled down its surface, whilst a cloud of light 
brown dust concealed its north-western side and the site of the Victoria from view. 
At to what had happened in the interval no two witnesses are exactly agreed. 
For the close observation of details both the time and t be mood wege wanting. 

Dot here are some extracts from the statements of selected eye-witnesses : — 
u With one tell swoop and awful crash/’ writes the Rev. D. W. Thomas, #l the 
Victoria hotel, Bell's shop, the assembly rooms, an d a throng of human beings 
were almost Instantly buried beneath the rock* and the lake. The hotel moved 
forward, foundation aud all, at least a hundred feet before it collapsed ; and Bell's 
shop about the same distance. When the Blip commenced there were a large 
number of uatires and five or six (British) soldiers pacing along the Mall below ; 
most of whom were buried beneath the shale and rocks." Mr. Thomas adds that 
the Victoria and the fcJiudu temple were carried directly into the lake. The ouly 
trace of the h6tel main building Is the fragment, of a pillar ; a but this lies on the 
play ground, as far distant from the lake as any part of the dtlris. Remains of the 
temple and its oocupants have beea dug from the southern end of the assembly 
rooms. 

Mr. W. Gilbert says ' 11 1 was startled by s thundering noise behind me, 
and on turning round saw that the Victoria Hotel had disappeared. An immense, 
dark, moving object was pawing over its site, reaching the lake in a very, a very 
short time, carrying everything before it, and crushing up mighty trees like match- 
sticks. For about a second of time Bell’s the assembly rooms were over- 
shadowed ; and then there was a tremeudous crash, followed by a splash in the 
lake. The mats of mountain whiuh had detached itself came down with Buch 
velocity that for the moment the impression on my mind was that a huge promon- 
tory from 30 to 40 feet high had leaped out from the hill-side into the lake, disap* 
pearing a few seconds after the awful splash. I am sure I could not have run over 
twenty paces on open ground and iu the best form within the same time.’' 

Rev. N. Cheney, who was standiug about 30 yards from the course of the slip, 
was startled by hearing above a noise which seemed 14 to mingle the report of a 
muffled explosion with what sounded like a high-toned piercing cry. The trees 
shook and writhed j the hili-slde burst ; the whole mass fell in a headlong avalanche, 
and rushed dowu the slope towards the Victoria Hotel. The bursting of the hill 
was with an upward as well as an outward leap, aa if some interior power had 
accumulated until it could no longer be confined- The hotel was not crushed from 
above, but was struck near its foundation : and fell back on, and was carried for- 
ward by, the advancing slide. Its roof appeared to tom upside down; for the rafters 
were for an instant plainly visible in a vertical row. A cloud of dust obscured from 
view the destruction of Bell's shop. I was nevertheless able to discern that the 
Central column of shale, in which the greatest velocity and power were exhibited, 
pasted over the Mall at the entrance gate of the hotel, and thence in the shortest 
line plunged Ipto the lake. It is my judgment that the time from the bunting of 
the hill to the descent into the lake was not more than eight seconds." 

The dead and missing numbered 15 1, of whom 43 were Euro* 
pwn> Mid Enraaians, including Colonel Taylor, Major Morphy, 
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Captains BaUcrstou, Goodridge and Haynes, Lieutcnauts Helkctl, 
Sullivan, Carmichael and Robinson; L. Taylor, C.S. ; Rev. A. 
Robinson, Doctor Hannah, Messrs. Noad, Boll, Knight, Muss, Tuck- 
er, Morgan (two), Sheils (four), Drew, Gray, five non-commissioned 
officers and nine privates, Mrs. Morphy, Mrs. Turnbull and two 
children and 108 natives. The escapes were many and narrow. 
Sir Henry Ramsay whilst directing operations at the east end of 
the lake was overtaken by the great wave caused by the Aftrw, 
swept into the lake and though at one timo waist-deep, succeeded 
in reaching safety on an ascent off the road ; but a British soldier 
and several natives were swept away close beside him. A Mr. 
Walker was covered up to bis shoulder by the outer fringe of the 
mud torreut, but escaped. A soldier and a native lad were swept 
into the lake and escaped by swimming. Mrs. Knight and 
Mrs. Gray were iu the upper story of the building known as Bell’s 
shop, and were carried with it aud found amid the girders of the 
iron roof landed on a heap of the dibrts almost unhurt. Immediate- 
ly after the landslip jets of water poured forth from resorvoirs 
within the hill on the newly made face and for some time main- 
tained a direction aud volume which showed the great quantity 
and force of these factors in the landslip. I will pass over the 
Saturday night when no one knew whether there would be another 
slip as the rain never ceased and boulders continually camccrashing 
down from the hills above. Great cracks opened up and became more 
easily traced : one from the Mayo hotel up to Saint Loo cottage, the 
wall of which was fissured sufficiently to admit of a person walking 
through and across Government house, an arch in v hieh was cracked, 
and over the northern slope of tho hill. Auothor line further 
west split in two a rock on the summit of the littlo ridge above 
Fairlight ; a third lino proceeded from tho Club to the end of the 
China ridge by the road west of Fairlight. All these were caused 
by the earthquake, which was ns destructive on the northern sloppy 
of Alma and China as within the valley. Sir H. Ramsay ably aided 
by Mr. Willcoeks, C.E., and Mr. Lawder, C E., set to work and 
•oonplaoed the roads and drainage on a better footing tban before. 1 

1 fit. 60,000 wert distributed by Sir H Kim* ay u chairman and my*elf a* 
Secretary of the f Eelief Fuud* amount the families of those who penslicd in 

the landslip. 
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From its vicinity to the plains Naini Tal enjoys the benefit of 

the breeze which usually springs up in the 
Climate. * : 

evening and m the hottest seasons is never 

oppressively warm. In the monsoons it receives more rain than 

Mussooree and nearly twice as much as Almora, which is only 30 

miles off ; the Gagar range intercepting the clouds before they 

reach the latter place. Although records of rainfall have been 

kept for many years, they do not appear to me to be trust- 

worthy. 

The water-supply of Naini Tal is good except in one point, viz. 9 
^ ^ ! that the water is very bard and contains a 

ater supply. considerable amount of soluble earthy salts, 

derived, no doubt, from the magnesian limestone of the hills. Such 
waters are not generally preferred, as it is believed they are likely 
to induce diarrhoea in those using them. 

The result of Dr. Murray Thomson’s analysis of the potable 
waters at Naini Tal, 1866-67, is as follows : — 


Water-supply. 



The first specimen was takon from a small masonry tank near 
the centre of tho convalescents’ barraoks, which receives a part of 
tho overflow from the lake. The water before entering this cistern 
is passed through a large charcoal filter. Tho second was taken 
from the surface of the lake about forty feet out from the entrance 
of tho small stream which forms its chief feeder, and the third was 
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from the centre of the lake opposite the Smuggler's rock. In all 
three the physical properties of the water after passing through 
filter paper was good and the reaction neutral. Soda was found 
chiefly in the form of sulphates with a muoh smaller proportion of 
chlorides. 

Naini T&l is mentioned in the Mdnasa*khanda of the 
Skanda Paring under the name Tririkhi-sarovara, or the lake 
of the three Rishis, Atri, Pulastya and 
Pnl&ha. The legend runs that these sages 
on their pilgrimage oame to the peak of the Gagar range now called 
China and were thirsty and found no water. On this they thought 
of M&n&3arovara and dag a large hole, which was at once fined 
with water from M4na, and hence the lake thus formed by them 
was called ‘ the lake of the three Rishis.’ It is added that he who 
bathesio it derives as much benefit as those who hare visited Maua 
itself. The name Naini is derived from a temple to that goddess 
built on the borders of the lake and destroyed by the landslip of 
1880. Traill merely mentions the name of the lake, and the first 
account of it is found in an issue of the Englishman (Calcutta) at 
the end of 1841, which announces ‘ the discovery of a lake in the 
vicinity of Almora.’ This was followed up by a letter to the Agra 
Akhbdr by Mr. P. Barron of Sbalijahdnpur. under the name ‘ Pilgrim’ 
who gives an account of a visit to the lake then almost unknown. 1 
He desoribes tbo lake and its outlet and then the present site of 
the recreation grounds: — “ An undulating lawn with a great deal 
of level ground interspersed with occasional clumps of oak, cypress 
and other beautiful trees, continues from the m *rgin of tlio lake 
for upwards of a mile, up to the base of a magnificent mountain 
standing at the farther extreme of this vast amphitheatre, and the 
sides of the lake are also bounded by splendid hills and peaks, which 
are thickly wooded down to the water’s edge. Ou the undulating 
ground between the highest peak and the margin of the lake, there 
are capabilities for a race-courso, cricket ground, Ac., and building 
sites in every direction for a largo town.” He approached Naini 
Tal from the Khairna side and returned by Ramgdr, the natives 
at first refusing to guide him and denying tbo existence of a lake. 

1 Hit letters were collected tin d published at Agra in 1814, 
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Id 1842 Mr. Barron again visited Naini Tal, and notes that about 
half a dozen sites for building had been applied for or granted, and 
Mr. Lushington, the Commissioner, bad commenced the erection of 
a small house. Buies were drawn np in 1 842 for the grant of lands 
for building purposes at a small grouud-rent to bo paid by the 
occupant so long as the land was used for the purpose for which it 
was required. The lease, too, contained clauses biuding the lessee 
to the observance of such rules as the local authorities with the 
sanction of Government should from time to time prescribe. 

Before 1842 there was not even a but in the valley, which was 
only visited by the neighbouring villagers at a festival held onoe a 
year in honour of Naitii, at which the usual sports and recreatious 
of a small country fair in the hills took place. Mr. Lushington 
allotted sites for a baz&r, public buildings and a church, erected 
by publio subscription in 1843 at a cost of tts. 15,003 and dedicated 
to “ St. John in the Wilderness.*’ Mr. Barron launched the first 
boat on the lake, and amongst other incidents records the death 
of a bear at Smuggler's rock and the wounding a tiger, which fled 
to the recesses of Ay&rp&tha. Leopards, langur -monkeys, chamois 
and jarau-deer were amongst the other animals found here. As 
late as 1845, the site of the present upper baz&r was filled to a great 
extent with ringdl (bambu) juugle, which even then harbourod 
tigers. Madden records 1 a visit to Naiui Tal at the end of 1846, 
when houses had begun to spring up, aud Captain Aruaud began to 
build at GaiwAla-khet, now occupied by the Diocesan school. 

Amongst the more common trees and plants 1 recorded by Madden are the cyp- 
ress, turai (Cupressns torulosa); pine, chit (Pinos loogifolia); aib,a*£u, (Fraxinua 
floribunda) ; hornbeam, ckumkharak (Carpinus viminea) ; cherry-alder, puya-udt*h 
(Betula acuminata) alder, arffiA (A ions nepatensis); fire kinds of oak, Ada/ (Quercus 
iocaoa); Karthu (Quercos semioarpifolia); rU*j (Quercus lanuginosa); tibnj (Quer- 
cos dilatara) and phaniai (Quercus annotate); maple, pa tan glia (Acer oblongata); 
lodh (Symplocus paniculate); Aardas (Rhododendron arboreum); oydr, (Andromeda 
oval i folia) after which Ayirpitha is uamed ; holly (Ilex dipjreoa and I. odorata); 
jAats/o (Priniepta utilis); jawiiaa (Cerasus cornuta); mthalor pear (Pyras variolosa); 
$wila mehal (Pyrus baceata) ; gmgdru (Cratstgus pyracaotha); raws (Cotoneaster 
baeillsris) ; parij( Cotoneaster mlorophylla); idad (Photinia dobia); Posonia emodi ; 
bmrau (Albissia wightii); chauntga (Popnlusciliau); g*ral*patia (Skim mi* laureola); 
makola (Coriarfta oepalenais); chotra( Berber U aristata); ul baruva (Daphne pepyra* 
oea); tkumliy (Daphne sorlcea); Mari (Abelia triflora); Potent! I la nepaleoala and 
1 J. A. 8, Ben., 1949, p, 999. * The botany is recorded in Qas. X. 
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splendent; AgrinwrkaoepaleBsi*,/A4r(8plr®acune»folia; Rnbus tiliaeeus); Frag* r la 
Indict and nubfcoU; Rosa brunonii and maerophylU); k4g*hi (Cornua raacrophylla 
and oblongs); rue, upunyd-gk&i (Rata albiflora); bhnhau (Rhus vernicifera); timur 
(Xanthoxylon hostile); indigoiera dosua and pulchell.*; Desmodiutn elegans, hexa- 
gouuro and parTifolUmi Astragalus leucocephalus, chlorosUchys and le&banouksi 
Primula floribunda and speciosa; Andro«ace sarmeni isa; Sedum sinuatuni; Thulic- 
trnm rupestre ; Aqullegiu pubiflof* ; ghantidli (Clematis velplina); banda, (Ucdcra 
hells); aw/'r/Ai (Bubia uordifolis); jdAi (Jasmlnumgrandifl »rum). *v”*dh (Ju*niinum 
diaparmaui)} Gerauinm lucidum, nepalense and wallichianuin; eAs/mori (Oxalis cor- 
nicolaia); ahnlmwa (Rhamnua virgatus); box (so called) (Myrsine bifarm); bhungu* 
riya (Glacholtsia polystscbys), gauiya (Salvia lanata); ban-tulsi (Origanum nor* 
mala); bhilmora (Colqnhounia vestita); Platysicmnm violoidcs; Cynnglo<*um canes- 
cans; kapir-nali (Strobilantlies glutinosa); mm/i-mut, (Grigena roy lei), pdti ( Arre- 
miaiaindica); ckinta (Ophelia pauiculata and others); padcriyadahtan (Allium w*l- 
lishianum); ningila (Araodinaria falcata); dhumni (Satyrium napulensc) and 
m irktia (Marsdeoia roylei) besides some one hundred others of the list given in a 
previous volume, bnt this is enough for a student to commence with. 

The following are some of the biids observed 1 in the neighbourhood of 
^ Nainl Tftl and Alraora: Black vulture (Olagype ealvtis, 

S), large tawny vulture ( Gypt fulvue, a) long billed 
brown vulture (G indiewt, 4), white-backed vulture (G bengaleneu, 6 ), white 
ecavenger vulture {Neophron perenopumt, 6), bearded rulturc (Qypulm barba- 
tnt, 7), the. kestril (77 m unculm alavdoriut, 17)! white naped pigmy falcon ( //t ere* 
emtolmut, 20), crestlees hawk eagle (Niaaetut bomlii, 33), crested hawk-eagle (Aim- 
natiut crittaUUut, 3ft), white-eyed buz sard (Poliornit tetea , 48), common paria 
kite {Mihnt govinda, ftft), tawny flsh-owl (Ketupa flavipu, 73), common ewallow 
(Hiruudo rnttica, 82), wire-tatled-swallow (//. ruficept , 84), red-rumped swallow, 
(AT. daurita, 8ft), common Indian swift ( CypttUa affine, 100), alexandrine parakeet 
{Palmornis aUsindri, 147), slaty-headed parakeet (P. echisticep * , u>0). Of the 
Picidm or woodpeckers, the himslayan pied woodpecker ('’ices himalayanns , 154), 
the brown-fronted woodpeeker (P. brnnnoifrone , 162), the rufous. bellied pied 
woodpecker ( Uypopicuo hyperythnu , 161). Of the Cuoulids or caokoos, the Euro- 
pean cuckoo (Ctttafu cauorut , 199), the pied crested cuckoo (CoccyMtt metanolev- 
cm, Hi), the Indian koel (Eudynamit orientals 8 , 214). Of the Nectarinidn or son- 
birds the pnrple hone j*suckcr (.4 rachntrhtra aeiatica 284), the himtlayan tree- 
creeper (Certkiahimafayana, 143), the white -tailed nuthatch (8itta htma/ayrn*i*, 248) 
the European hoopoe ( Upnpa epopt, 144). The more remarkable game birds arc 
the pukvis (808); manll (804) lungi (806) and cht r (809) pheasants : the snow-cock 
(8)8) ; snow partridge (817); black -throated partridge (824); woodcock; snipe and 
quail. The kalij pb eswet (810) and chakor partridge (820) are both found in the 
neighbourhood of Naioi Til. 

Nqang&r, a confluent of the KAli near Golam-14 in patti Chau- 
dtns and pargana Darma of the Kumaon district, takes its rise in 

- 1 Brooks, Ibis, 1869, 43, numbers tfven refers to Jerdont Birds, besides those 
fhren here. Brooks mentions about 60 others for which reference uiim y$ made 
to the article quoted. Sec further, Jcrdon’s Birds. 
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the Yirgnnjang peak. It is a most impetuous torrent, falling in 
cascades rather than rapids, over a very steep rocky bed, through 
a deep ravine flanked with precipitous mountains, on the other side 
rises the Naunjang peak on the left close over the KM, and the 
Lingarn to the right some 18,500 feet high : while behind the 
great peak of Api rises to 22,799 feet. The Tampagdr stream 
rises from a glacier under Lingaru plainly discernible from Golara- 
)a. The Najangdr is crossed by a sang a bridge about a mile above 
its confluence with the Kali. Still further north is the Malpagir, 
another small rapid which also joins tho Kdli (Strachey), 

Nakuri, a patti of parganah Ddnpnr in Kumaon is bounded ou 
the north by Danpur Bichhla ; on the west by Talla Ddnpur ; 
in the east hy Pungaraun of Gangoli, and on the south by Dug. 
Nakuri was separated from Talla Ddnpur at the recent settlement. 
The assessable area comprises 3,126 bUisot which 1,468 are coltur- 
able and 1,658 are cultivated (9S9 irrigated ). The land-tax yielded 
Rs.667 in 1815:Rs. 1, 136 in 1820 and Rs. 1,452 in 1843. The exist- 
ing land-revenue is Rs. 3,167, which falls on the whole area at 
Rs. 1-0-2 per acre and on tho cultivated area at Rs. 1-14-7. The 
population comprised 1,923 males and 1,567 females at settlement* 
Eight villages were received from Pungrdon. The patwari lives 
in Maholi and there is a school in Sanoti. The village of Ndktiri 
is ten miles from Kapkot on the Jalath road and the same distance 
from Tejani : elovation about 5,000 feet. 

Nalapani or Kalanga, about three miles north-east of Dehra 
in Dobra Dun on the western boundary of Tihri in north latitude 
30°-20'-25" and east longitudo 78°-8'-30", noticeable for its pro- 
tracted defence 1 in 1815. The hill on which the (brt is built is 
about 600 foot abovo the lowlands and has a plateau on its summit 
about three quarters of a mile long and very difficult of access from 
tho steepness of the ground. Nalapani is also a station of the G. T. 
survey with an elevation above the sea of 3,286 feet and is so 
named from a spring which supplies good drinking water. Tho 
remains of tty) fort are about a mile above tho spring. 

Nandak, a patti of parganah Badbdn of British Garhw&t is 

bounded on the north by Malli Dasoli and Talla Painkhanda, on the 

* G*s XL ea*. 
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west by Talli Dasoli and KapM; on the sonthby Kar&kot and 
Pind&rpdr and on the east by the same patti andTalla Painkhanda. 
It is occupied by the upper valleys of the Nancl&k and Ohukla. 
Tho Mokh stream is fed from the northern slopes of the Bnldiana 
(8,589 feet) Bujgala (9,286) and Khariap&ni (8,894 feet), peaks* 
See Banjbogb. The patw&ri of this patti* lives in Pharkhet and 
collects the land-revenne of patti Malli Dasoli also; both aggregated 
in 1864 Rs. 1,519 for land-revenue and saddbart and Rs. 84 for 
gunth paid by 3,967 souls. The higher villages are little better than 
sheep-farms, being too high for cultivation, and on this account the 
assessment is low when compared with the area. There are iron 
mines at Mokh, Kalban and Peri and old lead mines at Mokb. 

Nandakini, a river rising in the glaciers on tho western slope 
of Trisul in Patti Nandak and parganah Badh&n of the Garhwal 
district has its principal sources in north latitude 30®-16'-10* 
and east longitude 79°-4G'-5 /f . High up the source there is a 
temple to Nanda Devi and beyond the temple, a large rock, both of 
which are visited by pilgrims. The temple is situate near Tantara- 
kharak above the village of Satol whence tracks lead to tho graz- 
ing grounds in the neighbourhood. To tho west of Satol at Nand- 
garh-kaarak passes the road from Altnura by Baijnath to ll&mni 
where again the road from Nandprayug to Tapuban is mot with 
in the heart of the most picturesque tract in tho Garhwal hills. 
The Nand&kini receives on either side nmnorous torrents and even- 
tually joins the Alaknanda on the left bank at. Nandprayag on the 
Badrin&th road. It is crossed by an iron suspension bridge af. 
Nandpray&g and by a spar-bridge at Ghat on 'ho road to Uamui 
from Lohba. In 1357 there was a hoavy landslip at Jiik Inina in 
Malli Dasoli which blocked up tho river for three days. 

Nandprayag, a small trading martin British Garhwal, is situate at 
the junction of tho Alaknanda and Nandakini rivers in Patti Dasoli 
Talii and parganah Dasoli in latitude 30°-r.)'-56* aud longitude 
79°-21'-29* at an elevation of 2,805 feet above the level of the sea. 
The road hence from Karnpray&g is nearly level, lying along the 
left bank of the Alaknanda river, close to Karnprayag, tho river is 
crossed hy an iron snspension bridge. The villages of Bansiiuli Khal, 
Langi&u and Sunta are passed on the road and the several streams 
are bridged. Nandpray&g is a little over nine miles from Karnpra- 

80 
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y&g, and it is usual to pass on to Pursaribugr close under Math&na, 
about 1£ miles further on, crossing the Nand&kini by two bridges, 
one of 78 feet span. There i9 a temple here dedicated to the NAg 
Taksha, hence the place is often called TakshaprayAg : there is a 
school here in the cold weather ; many of the M6ua and Niti Bho- 
tiyas dispose of the Tibetan salt and borax to the local traders here, 
who send the borax on to the refiners in RAmnagar, where it is sold 
to traders from Farukhabad. The trading time lasts from the 
middle of November to April, and during this time immense num- 
bers of sheep and goats laden with Tibetan produce, or returning 
with grain, tobacco, and unrefined sugar may be met along tbe 
road ; a road here branches off by Biinjbugr to Almora. 

N&nda Devi, a group of peaks in Patti Malta D&npur of par- 
ganah Dan pur in Kuinaon of which the principal peak is situated 
in latitude 30 # -22'-34* and longitude 8U°-0'-46' r with an eleva- 
tion of 25,661 feet according to the Kumaon and Garhw&l survey, 
25,749 feet according to tho old survey and Strachey’s map. It 
appears like a spire of greyish rock sprinkled with snow, lying 
to the north-east of Trisul and north-west of Nandakot, the sides 
forming angles of about 70° and rising far above the similarly- 
formed snow-clad summits which surround it. The summit is 
altogether inaccessible; hut over a mile below it, a mela or religious 
festival is held every twelfth year, though access to the spot is so 
difficult that it is reached by scarcely fifty of tho pilgrims who 
make the attompt. Further progress is impracticable, inconse- 
quence of the mural cliff's of ice which on every side encase the 
peak. The natives maintain that smoke is sometimes seen to issue 
from its summit, which they regard as the kitchen of the local 
deity; but there is no good evidence of volcanic action in the higher 
masses of tho Him41aya, and the appearance probably results from 
the forms given by currents of air to clouds resting on the moun- 
tain and to bhow taken up in whirlwinds. 

Narayanbugr, a halting place ou the rontc by Lohba to 
NandprayAg yul from the latter place to BaijnAtb, is situated 
on the right bank of tbe Pindar river in latitude 30°-8'-5" 
and longitude 79'-25'. The route from Lohba leaves the 
Karnprayig road at Gair or Gw&r, and then turns north-east 
ascending the watershed between the Pindar and R&mgaoga 
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rivers by the Inorakb&l pass between K&npur (9,522 feet) on the 
east and Sandal (8,553 feet) on the west. Thenee the road passes 
by Kandauli and Bflnga down the valley of the Agang&r to its 
confluence with the Pindar at NarAyanbngr where there is a bridge. 
From Karnpray&g a road follows the left bank of the Pindar river 
eastwards by Simli to this place and thenco on to Baojbugr by 
Ming and Ira. 

N&ukdchiya Tal, or the lako of the nine corners, is situate in 
parganah (Jhhnkh&ia of the Kurnauu District, distant 2 J- miles from 
Bldm Tdl and 14- £ miles from Naini Tal, in latitude 29°-19'-20* 
aud longitude 79°-37'-38* at an clevatiou not exceeding 4,000 feet. 
There is a travellers’ bungalow aud a shop for the salo of graiu at 
Bhirn Tal. The lako is of an irregular shape, somewhat resembling 
the ace of clubs, elongated at the north- western cornor near the 
temple. On the west it is covered over with weeds and lotus plants 
to a large extent. It is fed by streams from the neighbouring hills 
but neither springs, outlet nor current, were detected by Dr. Ames- 
bury at bis survey in 1871. The length is 3,120 feet from north 
to south and the breadth from east to west 2,270 feet. It has a 
superficial area of 538,833 yards, or 1 1 1*35 acres. Tho greatest 
depth of 134£ feet is found in the middle near the iutorsection of 
tho lines of greatest breadth and length, aud the least depth of seven 
feet close to the northern end. u Its shape, the nature of its sur- 
roundings, and the narrow winding course of the outfall," writes 
Mr. Ball, “ all seem inconsistent with tho view that it is of glacial 
origin.” It is hotter than Uhim Til but very picturesque and 
pretty, and when the lotus is in flower well worth a pilgrimage. 
Fish of various species from one to twenty pounds are found in the 
lake. The water is of a rich blaish-greon colour, clear and still and 
apparently pure and wholesome. The h’lllp around are thickly 
clothed with forest which gives cover to kakar, gural , wood-pigeons 
and pheasants. There is every reason to believe that in former 
years the lake covered a very large extent of surface, some twenty 
or thirty times its preseut extent, as exhibited by the surrounding 
country which bears every appearance of having been subject to 
the action of water. Tho waters would appear 10 have escaped 
through the lower strata of the hollow now occupied by tho lakes — 
Niukuchiya and Bliiin. Tradition has it that if any ono sees the 
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nine corners of the lake at one time be will die within the year, but 
happily the feat is impossible. An embankment was tried at the 
apparent outlet, bat it was found of little use as the water escapes 
by subterranean channels. 


NAUKUCmfi TAL. 

Arai* WW . 500 S.V 
Scule 1000 T&t * tlnchs 



N&wada, or Nigsiddb as it is sometimes callod, is a well-wooded 
hill in the Eastern Dun of Dehra about five miles south-east of Debra 
with the Suswa river flowing along its southern base. On the 
hill close to tho village of Nawada are the ruins of a building said 
to have hocn the palace of tho old Rajas of tho Dun. In tho village 
itself is a rest-house for /aAirs and a temple to Mahadeo at which 
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tbe people of Debra and the neighbouring villages assemble annual- 
1 y on every Monday in the month of Sawan (August). 

N&y&dea, a patti of parganah Shor in Karoaon is bounded on 
the north by Kharakdes ; on the west by Mohar ; on the east by 
tbe Kili river, and the south by 8auu. The road from Pithoragarh 
to the Jbdlaghat across the KAli to NepAl runs through this patti 
from east to west by Kbil and Biskoli. The principal vilinges are 
Bhuteri, Bugurtoli, and GauryAth. The assessable area comprises 
1,197 of which 359 are culturable and 837 are cultivated (218 
irrigated). The land tax yielded Rs. 292 in 1815 : Rs. 425 in 
1820 : Rs. 508 in 1843 and at present Us. 1,272, which falls on 
tbe whole assessable area at Rs. 1-0-8 per acre and on the culti- 
vation at Rs. 1-7-6 per acre. The population at seltletnent num- 
bered 1,063 males and 892 females. 

N&yan Palla, * patti of parganah PAli PachhAon in Kumaon, is 
bounded on tho north by Talla Chaukot ; on the west by Malla 
Suit ; on the east by NayAn Walla and on the south by Walla Suit 
and Talla Kakalasaun. This patti was separated from NayAn at 
the recent settlement. It lies along the right bank of the Ram- 
ganga river and is traversed from north to south by a mountain 
ridge containing the peaks of Mandhil (6,214 feet) and Puriya-ke* 
Chauki (5,737 feet). The principal villages are KurhidbAr, Bur- 
kinda, Boserhi, Miisyoli and Dungra. Tbe temple of Nauleswar 
is situated here at the junction of the GagAs with the Itaruganga. 
The road from Rlmnagar to MAsi foHows the left bank of tbe 
R&mginga which is here fordable except during he rains. The 
statistics of the Falla and Walla pattis may be shown thus 
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per tore : on the cultivation only the incidence is Be. 1-1-10 and 
Be. 1-2-4 respectively per acre. The patwiri resides in Jhlra&r. 

Mayan Walla, a patii of Pill PachhAon in Kumaon, is bounded 
on the north by Talla GiwAr ; on the west by Talla Chaukot and 
Palla Nay&n ; on the east by Talla Dora and on the south by the 
Gag&s river, which separates it from patti Talla Silsur. This patti 
was separated from Nayln at the recent settlement. It lies along 
the left bank of the B&mganga river south of the Jhaurkot- 
gadh. The principal villages are B&rhikot, Baraan-Chaunda, Inda, 
Naikana, Naula and Bhikiya at the confluence of the Gag&s with 
the R&mganga. This patti lies along the left bunk of the latter 
river containing, however, few important villages. The statistics 
are given under Natan Palla. One village was received from 
Giwar at the recent settlement. The patw&ri resides in Bhikiya- 
8ain. 

Hilang f a village in Tlhri, which gives its name to the passes 
at the source of the J&dh-Ganga or JAhnavi (y.v.) into Tibet, is 
situate in north latitude 30°-6 / -30 /r and east longitude 79°-3 / -5' r at 
an elevation of 11,310 feet above the lov'd of the sea. The village 
gives its name to the entire valley from Bhaironghiti to the passes 
into Tibet. It is known as Chongsa by the Huniyas. Mr. Kinney 
visited 1 it in 1878 and from him we learn that— 

The features of the Nilang Telle j correspond with the general physical 
characteristics of this portion of the HimAlaya as observed In other similar val- 
leys. The main line of water-parting is, as a rale, lower and the elopes about it 
easier than In the southern belt marked by the highest groups of snowy peaks. 
Here as elsewhere the groups of snowy peaks forming the line of highest ele- 
vation lie to the sooth of and dominate the line of water-parting and are separated 
from each other by lateral valleys more or less ope towards tbeir heads and, as 
a role, contracting into stupendous gorges as they pierce through the snowy 
range and debouche amongst the lower mountains. The entrance to the valley 
from Bhsironghati np to near the village of Nilang is through a gorge which 
may be called terrific. Snowy peaks from SO to Sl,OOOfeet in height tower 
apparently immediately overhead, the river-bed having here an elevation of l |,ooo 
feel. Falls ot 9,000 to 10,ooo feet in s horizontal distance of under three miles 
are not uncommon while sheer precipices of in one or two esses over S,000 feet 
overhang the Stream.* The valley preserves the same characteristics for a 
distance of about fifteen milee op past the village of Nilaog to the junction 
with the MAna-gAdh. Above thii junction, the valley gradually opens out and 

* Report on the anrvey of the western sources of the Ganges, parti- 
cularly the JAdh-ganga or Nilsng valley, in i#7fi : by Mr. T. Kinney® G.T.&. U78- 
79. * See Uuaiao*qh4t!. 
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the hills assume a softer and more gentle aspect : though the declivities are still 
steep thej lose the bold, abrupt and craggy appearance of the gorge lower 
down, and in some places the asoent from the stream to the ridge is orer com- 
paratively gentle elopes covered up to a certain elevation with short grass and 
fn places blooming with flowers and a sort of heather. The grass and heather 
have a peeoliar sickly scent which producing a certain sense of faintness, adds to 
the difficulty of olimbing due to the rarlfled air. With some people who appear 
to be peculiarly subject to its influence this faintness beooroes overpowering and 
hence its name amongst the nstives * bUh-ke-hawa* or 1 poisonous air.' It occurs all 
over the hills at similar elevations and produces violent headache, sickness at 
stomach and a total inability for prolonged exertion. Above the limit of vegeta- 
tion, here about 17,000 feet, the hills become steeper agtfn, the surface being a 
strangely confused mass of loose rookt of all shapes aod si set, intermixed with 
patches of snow and ice, a perfect chaos of broken fragments. Deep down 
between the crevices of these rocks appeared solid masses of Ice aod frosen 
snow which, melting In the day, made the footing difficult, so that the stones and 
rocks give way when trod upon and causing others to move create a smell 
avalanche, to the danger and discomfort of the traveller. From the water-parting 
at the head of the valley the grouod slopes down to the Hop-gadh, an affluent of 
the Satlaj. 

There are here two passes Into Hundes, that to the west known as Tbdga-la 
and that to the east called Tsfog*chok-la. 1 There Is a third pass from Raithsl to 
Hnndes, but it is seldom followed now. The boundary of Hundes lesves the main 
line of water-parting near T4ra peak and runs along the ridge dividing the 
Mina gtdh from the Mina valley proper aod from the Gangntri valley. It then 
erosses down the glacier oppoiste Nilang and across the Jidh-gaoga to the Basihr 
frontier. The Tiliri Kija formerly claimed up to the water-parting at the pasoes 
but his customs* post is now at Nitang. There are but two villages in the 
valley, Nilang and Jidhang, the former with some thirty families and the latter 
with about ten families. Nilang is within Basihr but its cultivation is partly in 
Tihri and partly in llundes. Jidhang, ten or eleven miles farther on, is in Hundes. 
The two villages belong to the Jtdhs, who are here the carriers and brokers with 
Hundes, like the Bhotiyasof the Kumann valleys. The t(ty4n« of Jidhang is sub- 
ordinate to the saydna of Nilang and both pay collectively to Tihri Rs. 04 a year, 
to Hundes, Us. 100 a year and to Basihr a capitation tax of a hdtk (about eightoen 
inches) of the local woollen stuff in addition to a small sum iu coin altogether 
valued at about Rs. 60 a year. As Is the custoin # in the Kuroaon valleys, the 
Jadhs migrate southwards in the winter to Dbtinda on the Bbigiralhi, some seven 
or eight marches below Nilang. 

On the trade between Nilang and Cbapnrang (Tsaparang) 
Trl * e * Mr. Kinney writes in 1879 : — 

“The estimated value of the trade across the passes at the besd of the 
Nilang valley is from Rs. 25,000 to Rs. 30,000 yearly. Of this amount from 
Rs. 16,000 to Rs. 20,000 passes through the hands of the Jftdhs, the balance being 
accounted for by the trade of the Rhampas and Uarhwftlis. The Blja of T:hrl 
formerly levied an ad val^tm duty of one artua in the rupee oo al! imports, equal 
1 About thirty mile-, Iron*. ?Utro <£ *4,7 
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to 8} per cent. In 1878, however, a new impost was made of a timdtki on each 
bag of salt, which is eqttal to about SO per cent., wool and other imports being 
taxed proportionate. The tax is farmed oat to a Tihri official, who appoints bin 
own collectors. The Jidhs complain bitter!/ of the new arrangement, and consider 
themselves a ruined comraunit/. They had to borrow money in 1877 to pay up 
the tax, which they hare not yet been ablo to repay t indeed, they had again to 
borrow a sum of Rs. 4,000 towards the end of last year. Unless they pay np the 
year's demands In full the R4ja of Tihri does not permit them to more do#n to 
their winter quarters on the Bbigirathl at Dhunda.” 

The following are the statistics of trade for five years : — 

1878*79. 1879-60. 1880-81. 3881-89. 1881-88. 

Erp. Imp. Exp . Imp. Emp. Imp. Exp . Imp. Exp. Imp. 

Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Ra. Rs. Rs. Bs. Rs. 

Ifansdfl... 8,134 w 4,184 7,853 1,340 8,754 4,075 4,818 7,818 10,188 

Value ... 85,161 ... 18,491 47,496 91,946 49,S»5 19.800 19,643 31,365 81,193 

The exports in 1881-82 comprised ootton goods valued at 
Ra. 520 ; (grain 3,840 maunds) worth Rs. 10,852 : metals valued at 
Rs. 787 ; oil-seeds worth Rs. 286 and sugar worth Ra. 140. The 
imports during the same year included salt weighing 4,506 maunds 
and valued at Rs. 18,024, wool worth Rs. 3,696 and borax worth 
Ra. 750. In 1882-83 the exports were cotton goods worth Rs. 1,060; 
grain Rs. 19,061 (7,145 maunds); metala, Ra. 1,105 ; oil, Rs. 327; 
oil-seeds Rs. 1,434 ; sugar Rs. 476 and tobacco Rs. 670. The 
imports during the same year were 9,746 maunds valued at 
Rs. 38, 984 and wool and woollen manufactures valued at Rs. 8,800. 
The trade through the passes to Ts&paraug or Chaprang is chiefly 
in the hands of the J&dhs, though Kharapas from Basuhr and a 
few of tho Garhwilis from the upper villages also trade with the 
Huniyas, The B&sahri Kharapas have permission to travel all over 
Tibet without question. The Jadhs go to Toling, TsAparang and 
Gartob while the Garhwilis are seldom permitted to go beyond 
Dokpa-Aur, or, if they do, only under the escort of J&dhs or 
fiasihria. 

Niti, a village of patti Painkhanda in Garhw&l, is situate thir- 
teen miles to the south of the pass of the same name which lies in 
north latitude 30°-57'-59* and east longitude 79°-55'-3* at an 
elevation of 16,628 feet above the level of the sea (others 16,570 
feet). 

The village is bull! »t aa elevation of 11,484 feet on tbe left bank of the 
Dhauli apd at tbe foot of a ridge which sweeping round defend* it oa the north 
sad north-west from tbs violent storms whieh blow iron those quartets. Thera 
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vve a few flat pieces of terraced ground bearing scanty crops of buckwheat and 
barley, but here, as in Maaa, the Bhotlyaa pay Utile attention to agriculture. 
Ifooreroft fonnd the temperature io the middle of June to vary from 40° to 50° at 
annriee and at mid-day from 70* to 80* In consequence of this the Dhanli 
and other streams are swollen in the advanced part of the day by the melting of 
the snows and shrink considerably daring the night Daring Moorcroft's stay 
the high mountains were towards the close of day regularly enveloped in clouds, 
from which snow descended on the more elevated parts, and gentle rain on the 
valleys. Much of the snow was melted by the heat of the sen daring the nest 
day, and again replaced daring the succeeding night :nnd these successive deposi- 
tions end meltings continued throughout the warm weather. Booh groat changes 
affect the health of natives as well ss strangers with catarrhs and fevers, active in 
their effects- for a short time, but neither dangerous nor of long continuance. 
From October until May the inhabitants of the Dhaoli valley migrate to lower 
•ituations, completely deserting their rlllag ee. The whole country at that season 
Is covered with deep snow. In summer, however, notwithstanding the elevation 
exceeds 1 1,000 feet, the laud ia the neighbourhood of the villages produces crops 
of barley, amaranth and buckwheat, and the hills and mountain sides yield excel- 
lent pastors to large flocks of goats and sheep and a few yaks and jubmt. The 
route from the village to the pus Is np the course of the Dhanli, which rises on 
the southern side of the pass. After the track diverges from the Dhauli the 
ascent becomes very stoop and encumbered with the detritus from the neighbour* 
lug hi I la. The pass Itself once crossed lead" hy a gentle deellrlty for some dis- 
tance to the plains or undQUt ng country of Tibet which even at this elevation 
produces crops of ( H*r4e.mm himdlaye**), Webb who visited the puss 

towards the end of August reports that there was not a vestige of snow on 
the pass nor on the shoulder of the hill which rises some too foot above tbt pass 
on the left side. The tableland near the pass is very stony and barren, produc- 
ing only mosses and prickly shrubs resembling farce and intersected by numer* 
oos ratines, the channels of torrents discharging themselves into the 9atlaj. The 
rocks scattered oter tke plain are of bine limestone abounding in fossil remains 
especially ammonites of which some account has already been given. 1 To the 
north-east Kailas may be seen fees KailIsJ but from the great general elevation 
of the country and the distance which is oot much under one hundred miles, its 
apparent height is inconsiderable. 

The Nfti ppss is esteemed the easiest and safest from GsrhwAI Into Tibet 
and is open from the letter end of until the second week In Octqfler. (SA 
BnorvvA Matff t.s). The sufferings of travel lers,from disordered respiration, in 
consequence of the tenuity oMhc sir, are very severe ; and though the Bhutiysc 
take pains from early ago to train themselves to endure It, some can never sue* 
coed ; end even ytks end other beset a are not exempt from sufferings resulting 
from It. The most marked symptoms are vertigo, inordinate action of the heart, 
accelerated respiration, and the most distressing difficulty of breathing. The state- 
ment of Batten is conclusive as to the reality of this influencs Daring this 
walk I was almost killed by mere pain. The rarity of the air along this high 
road to Diha (nearly 17,000 feet) was perfectly awful. My dandi people would 

* Got. X, 9151-14. 
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not go od, and returned to the crest of the pus* One mu accompanied me ; and 
he and I went groaning along at a snail's pace, on a lor el, and yet in great agony, 
Angima pectoris 1 now consider nothing In oompariaon. 1 I felt the pain moat at 
my chest, and suffocation seemed to th ret tea me at every step." At the same 
time others who hare trarelled over the same tract hare assured me that they 
fell no ill-effects and that the complaints of the Dhotiyas are directed to extract 
the gift of a bottle of brandy. There, sre two other passes from Niti, one leading 
by the MalcbAk pass and Kftnk&n to lloti or RAj-iloti anfrtbe Tunsum-la (Ting* 
Jang) pass into Tibet and the other by the Chor-lloti. Both these passes were 
visited* by Lieutenants H. and B. Stracbey in 1848, and the rirer at Hot! was ex- 
plored as far as was practicable. They describe the rirer as exactly correspond- 
ing with those crossed on the road from Milam to Hundes by Unta-Dhfira. The 
road by Cbor-Hoti rune due east and it takes two marches to get across it, but 
there is always danger from avalanches, while the pass ends in an abrupt slope 
down which men and animals must slide, though it is not any great length. 
These diflieultiea cause this pass to be less used. The regular past, though only 
about sixteen miles long from Niti, from the badness of the road and difficulty 
of travelling In such rarified air takes three days to get throngh ; bat it is not a 
difficult one. In addition to the common wild flowers found all along the road up 
to Niti, there is a regular M gorso ” with a yellow flower growiug all over these 
mounts I ns from MalAri to the Tibetan boundary. Tbc new road or rather an 
Improvement of the old road, is completed up to the village of Nui, and is a 
great boon to all the traders with Hundes rendering the carriage on animals much 
less risky then it used to be ; and also benefiting the animals themselves who can 
travel even longer marches with less tax on their endurance. The usual march 
for laden sheep is six miles a day. 

The following account 8 of Mr. Batten's visit to the Niti pass 
is the best that we yet possess : — 

* Near Joahimath and the whole way to the junction of the R«oi river, which 

, , co trios from the north-west face of Nandi Devi* 

Batten's Journal. 9 

this glen is characterised by the most exquisite 

scenery ; the southern mountains sloping down to the river covered by forests of 
Qosrtos temicarpifolio , Rosa Webbiana (wild red rose), yew, horse clicsnnt, alder, 
poplars and elms, interspersed with pretty villsgcs of which the chief ornament, 
sre the fields of red mgrsa (the baitu of Blslhr) a species of amaranth, while the 
Ugh craggy northern mountains and peaks, that form the separating ridge be- 
tween BadrioAth and Niti, come down to the Dhauli iu the most terrific precipices. 
Above the ttlni, both sides of the glsu assume the regular Himalayan features of 
wild sublimity, although villages are everywhere seen perched upon seemingly 
inaccessible heights. The river remaios broad and deep, though often broken 
Into cataracts. The road is carried on either side of the river as most easy, and 
Is crossed by flop Sangas or spar -bridges. There is a very dreary glen without 
villages tor tea or twelve ‘miles separating upper from lower Painkhauda, or aa 

1 As. Bet. XVII, 4 : XII, 389 : J. A: S. Ben. 18*8, p. 319. * J. A. 8. 

Ben XIX, ?S. * J. A. B. Ben. VII, 910 : Traill's intended visit (in letter 

to Government, 19th December, 1817 and ISnd September, 1819), was to the Gar* 

pun o% DAba. 
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they are sometimes, bat improperly, called upper aad lower Nfti. After leaving 
the oaks and elms, Ac., the wood bccomei entirely cypress, aud from summit to 
base of the mountains no other tree is seen The larger trees attain not unfre • 
quentlyan enormous sise, some of them haring a girth of S7 feet. At Juini Upper 
Psinkhandais entered, and then the aecnery. retaining all its grnudeur, alto becomes 
exquisitely lorely. Villages of the iruo Swiss character are seen ou every open spot, 
surrounded by cedar trees and orerhung by crags of the most stupendous character 
wooded up to the snow which shines ou their summits, with similar trees and birch, 
which latter as well as tho sycamores hare at this season the true autumnal tints, 
contrasting finely with the dark branches of the deodar. Ihe bridges now become 
very frequent ; and the river, though still unfordable, becomes a torrent falling 
over rapids, 

Malari is next entered, a very large village. After leaving Maliri wc marched 
up a glen of the most beautiful kiud, the doodar trees 

Muliri. 

(all of spreading shape) coining down to the waters’ 
edge, and now bogiuning to be miugled with cUita pines (Pin Hi exedsj, not unlike 
the chir at a distance), and rdgha firs (Abies l Vebbiana): a set of large villages is then 
entered. Bump*, Gainst If, Ac., all varying in elevation from the tea from 10,200 to 
1 1,000 feet nod upwards, the highest of which is Nfti. At Bampa, tho dtoddrt end, 
SQd no other tree is seen save birch and Piaui exctUo, 

Bampa. 

but the ground is covered, as well as ihe surrounding 
heights, with beds of ground cypress, gooseberries, currants, furse, (Astragal us 
Roylti) Webb rose, sweetbriar and juniper. The furse is especially plentiful, 
but there is no heath the Andromeda faetigiata of Boyle as at Badrinith, 
Up to Gamsili, tho rooks have been quartz, mica, echist and gneiss, with 
granite blocks in the river beds, fallen from the peaks, except In the neigh- 
bourhood of Maliri where argil Isceous and talcoee schist Is the chief rock. 
At Gamsili the granite is met with in situ, pervading gneiss and mica schist. 

_ The breadth of the veins is sometimes very thin, but 

sometimes the granite spreads Into great broad patches. 
It is a reddish variety in general, but a highly qu&rtsose variety with large school 
or tourmaline crystals is very common. J ust above Gamsili the river runs through 
tremendous gneiss and granite precipices, and the road Is carried along scaffold- 
logs. After turning this corner and aacending to Nlti village, the Himalaya peaks 
are all turned, not one is left to the north, though some bf the north-west 
and northeastern, heights are within perpetual snow limits. Niti limestone 
(not crystalline) and argillaceous schist, chiefly # tbe latter, are the rocks. 
After arriving at Ntift I proceeded on to the junction of the Ganesh-ganga 
with the Dhauli where I met with the first snow near Gilduog, more than 14,600 
feet high, and this snow was merely a snow-cave In the river, the leavings of last 
winter. A few masses of gneiss and granite were still to be seen in the bed of the 
Dhauli, the debris of tome of the southern precipices through which 1 conld see 
the granite-veins running along, argillaceous schist and qnarts were the rocks of 
the surroundiog hills. There is one very bad gorge between Gothlog and Gildfing 
pastures, where there wee some trouble in making a road, but after Gildung the 
hills are round and smooth up to the pass. They were covered with grass and 
Saussurea flowers, the grass of very peculiar kinds and noted for its goodness. 
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The livers Gauevh-ganga and Dnstiii arc mere itreamn, and were ball froseo 
above Gild&ng at their junction, but near Goihiog, 
the Railkauda joins the main river with a latge b dy 
of water, arising at this season from a glacier, and up to this point, the Ohauli may 
be said to be unfordable, eiccpt at ode or two rocky points near Niti. The 
Ganesh-ganga may be said to arise from a snow bed, for I saw snow-eaves towards 
its source, but the Dhauli or farthest brauch of the Ganges certainly rises from a 
spring ut the southern face of the pass when on the 1 l its October there was not 
sren a speck of snow. After leaving the source of the Dhauli, the aaeent wsa very 
steep through crumbling crags of blue limestone which now succeeded to the vouud 
cluy-slate bills ; but the top of the puss was round and open, the limestono 
interspersed with arenaceous quarts recks. 

The first object that caught my eye was the Kailas peak standing up in the 
east-north east. Bight iu (root stretched a dreary piaiu, shrubless, treeless and 
houseless, termiuuted aloug its whole northern sfido 
at a distance of about twenty miles from my posi- 
tion by alow range of rounded brown bills, utterly without shrub or tree or Jutting 
rock, but very broken into ravines and perpendicular faces on this their southern 
side. The plain la broken into ravines and river-courses running down to the 
Satlaj which flowed (not visibly as to water) iu a deep ravine not far from the 
base of the round bills. I found the ammonites lying about in hundreds on the 
top of a small ascent just os the rood wound through a kind of pass between two 
hillocks, before it descended to a ravine. Tbc distance from the Nisi pass was abont 
three miles, bat at this poiat the continuation from that pass of the crags forming 
the first rise of the Himalayan mountains was not very distant The rocks surround- 
ing the fossils were a kind of mottled grey limestone, i.c. the white veins were more 
frequent tbao iu ordinary limestone. Tibet is, in facr, entered very aoon after leav- 
isg Mill village and the peaks seen so grandly towering in the south are the real 
beginning of the Himalaya mountains and not the crast of the pans. It is possible 
that fossil ammonites can be fouud on the south face of the Niti pass, which is in 
my idea only the highest portion of the Tibetan plain running up to the Himalayas 
peaks. Even at Niti there are peeks £3,000 feet high due south ; and there as well 
as at the pass itself the spectator wonders how one is to thread one's wsy Into Hin- 
dustan through them, no gorg% or gleu being visible, that seems to be like an introii 
or esit. Behind Maliri the hills become round and Tibetan also, as well ss behind 
NUi, but being highor and within the limit of perpetual snow, they are difficult to 
cross, and the pass following a river-bed is preferred. The time to visit NSti is 
from the 90th September to the 10th October. In May, ldaliri even is hardly 
reachable, and the snow does not melt in any part of Upper Painkhanda till the end 
of that month. The pass is not open till July. On the eveuing of the day (lltb 
October) on which I visited the pass, the first snow felL All night it snowed 
heavily andfessi day I could hardly reaoh Nfii. Such are the vicissitudes at this 
■•aeon. At 3 tm. when tbc wind got up, the thermometer waa 30° in the shade 
and 41* in the sun at the crAt of the pass. On the morning of the 11th, in inj 
oaap at 14,600 feet, the thermometer wae 16* in the air and 11* at my bedside." 

Riycudh&a, or Neo-dbura, a pass into Hondes in Patti llalla 
Dirma of Kumaon, is often called the Darma pass and lies in north 
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latitude 30 Q -27'-10 lf and east longitude 80° 35' at an elevation of 
18,510 feet above tbolevol of the sea. It is much frequented by 
the Bhotiyas by the route up the Dh&uli valley, though considered 
more difficult thau the adjacent pass to the east, the Lunpiyaiekh 
at the head of the valley of the Kutki-Yankti. as the glacier lies 
at the Huudes side of the pass. Iu 1846 ? a Bhotiyu with a flock of 
100 ladeu sheep were swept away in nn avalanche at Duwa 
enc&mping-ground at ihe foot of the pass in the Dhauli valley. 
Kachh is the name given to a second pass a little to the West of 
the Niyo-dhura and which leads into the glen of the Ddrma-yaukti 
iu Tibot. It is very little. used, as beiug both dangerous and diffi- 
cult. 

Nyar, or more correctly NayAr or Sani, a river formed by the 
confluence of its eastern and western branches at BhAtkulu in patti 
Manydrsyun of parganah Barahsyun of British Gaihw&l. 

The eastern branch rises on the north-western slopes of the Dudu-ks-toli 
range in latitude Su°-7'-30' / and longitude 79°-IO' at an elevation of between 7,000 
and 9 t ooo feet. It follows a course at first south- westerly then south and then due 
west, to its coufluence with the western NyAr or Clihipalghftt river near Bhatkolu 
in patti Manyirsyuu. Thence the united streams under the same name flow north 
and west and fail into the Alaknands at Byans-GliAt in latitude 30 w -3'-40” and 
longitude 76°-3d'-30* at au elevation of 1,342 feet above the level of the sea. 
From their source to their junctiou both branches have a rapid fall, after which the 
united rivets show a succession of deep pools swarming with fish, and in the rains 
form a ready means of transport for the timber of the forests along their banka. 
The total length to its longest source accordiug to Herbert is aoout fifty* miles. 
Where crossed by Webb in April, at about five miles above its mouth, the stream 
was forty yards wide, twenty-six inches deep and running at the rate of eight 
miles an hour. There is a bridge across the stream ou tbe Siiungur and Kotdwira 
road at Sangurisera also known aa Belkbct There Is also * road which goes by 
Marwira separating from tbe Belkhet road at Uanekh-kbal three miles beyond 
Puriya-ke-mande. Tbe bridge st Marwira consita of a sa nga having a span of 
97 feet. It is also crossed by an iron sospension bridge of 92 feet span at 
Byins-ghit on tbe road between Srfnsgar and Hardwtr. The eastern branch flows 
through parganah* Chandpur, Channdkot, Malls Sailn and Muahsjfiu and forms tbe 
boundary for a short distance between pargaunhs Chaundkot and Talla Salto and 
from the junction it is the boundary between the Ganga Salan and Btrahsydo 
pargmahs. It Is eroaeed by a bridge on the Alosora and Pturi road at Kaintr ? 
on the Ptori and Db&ron road by a good ford between Ralwtra and Chanitni in 
paSti Iriyakot of parganah Mails Salto and by tbe Kotdwtra and Khttali road at 
Dhfira where there ia a bridge of IS feet span The streams which unite to form 
its headwaters near Mnrwtra In Patti Choprakot are tbe Syonal, Khirganga, Ladholi, 
Demodhyar and Patfcargadh. The prineipal feeders ou the right bank are tbe Mu- 
sefigadh and the ftfiaehhtid which drains tbe eastern pattis of parganah Channdkot 
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and at its junction forms the boundary between Kolag&r and GorArsyfin, the leftside 
the Eastern Nyfcr receives the Khitlgadh which rises near Lakbora in Kamapa 
and drains Patti Khdtsli. Next to it eoines the Maidi which drains tba entire 
▼alley of Ksuriya Walla, and the upper portions of Malls Silo. There are some 
lsrge villages close to the banka of the eastern Nyar amongst which may be men- 
tioned Marwira and Haottiri in Patti Cboprakot, Gorp&la and Kulwari in Irlyakot 
and Kandui. Bablna and Toll in Malta Badalpur. 

The northern branch of the Western Njlr takes its rise near Rhand in Patti 
Kandarsydn of pargumh Dcwalgarh and flowing in a south westerly direction 
unites with the southern brauch ne.ir Palthani in the same patti. The latter drains 
the high lands of Patti Dh&ijy&li and is the more considerable of the two, flowing 
for about ten or twelve miles north-west. Thence to their junction with the Eastern 
Nyir the combined stream forms the boundary between the gyuas or pattis of 
Chaundkot and those of the tiaralisyun parguiiah. The Western Ny£r is crossed 
by the Paori and Dli&rnn road at Jw£lpa by n bridge of 67 feet span. It reoeire9 
numerous feeders draining the slopes on either side of the tract through which it 
flows among them— the Pasfu, Kota and Ira streams flow into it ou the right bank 
anil the Ten, Kul and other minor torrents on the left bank. 

Pachha. or P&nclilm, a village* in patti Mulla JuhAr of Ku« 
mao a is situate in north latitude 30°-24'-10 v and east longitude 
80°-ll'~30" at an elevation of 1 1,060 feet above the level of the sea 
on the right bank of the Qori and about three miles from Milam. 
The village possesses an assessable area of 42 bins and a popula- 
tion of 228 souls. It is situate on the left bank of a torrent pro* 
ceeding from a glacier on the eastern slope of Nan da Devi of 
which there is a grand near view: on the right bank is GAnagarh. 
Paclihu is held free of revenue, on condition of supplying food and 
shelter to pilgrims proceeding to MAnasarowar in Tibet. Gana- 
garli on the opposite side has a population of 122 and some 25 acres 
of arable land : a fair is held here every year in the rains. The rook 
here where weathered becomes a roddish brown clay but grey in 
the fracture. Many of the fragmeuts contain ore in some quan- 
tity and all have descended from the heights above. 

P&idulsyon, a patti of parganah Barabsytin in British Garh- 
wAl, is bounded on the north by NAdalsyfin ; on the south by Kap- 
bolsyuo; on the east by KhAtsyun, and on the west by PatwAlsytin 
and GangawArjyun of the same parganah. The patwari resides in 
PAori and collects the land-revenue of patti PatwAlsyun ; both 
aggregated Rs. 2,173 in 1864 with a population of 4,466 souls. 
There ia a school at Kamfera, This patti comprises the upper valley 
of the Ira stream along the right hank of which runs the road from 
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Jwilpa to Siln 9 gar joining the Kotdw&ra road to the 6ame j»lurc 
at Briba-khil near P&ori. 

P&inun, a patti of parganah Talla Saldn of British Qarhwdl, is 
bounded on the uorth by Badaipur Mnlla and Iriyakot; ou the 
west by Badaipur Talla; on the south by the Pdtli Diin and on tho 
east by Bdngi. The road from Paori to Dhfrrnn passes through 
this patti. There is a school at Bacliyargaon on the i'&ori road 
where the patw&ri lives. The land-revenue for 1864 amounted 
to Rs. 1,841 and Rs. 55 for pdnth and resumed revenue-free grants. 
From Mr. Batten's Temarks it is dear that this patti must have made 
considerable strides since 1840. Elephants do not now intrude on 
the cultivation and tigers arc rare. Th e climate is hot nnd the soil 
is rich and except about Jhirt the valley is not unhealthy. Tho 
rock is limestone and slate. A small iron mine is worked at 
Agarw&ra. The forests comprise oak nnd dwarf tdl. 

Painkh&ndft, a parganah of Gnrhwfil, occupies the extremo 
north-eastern portion of the district nnd is divided into two pattis 
or sub-divisions the Malta nnd Talla. Its fiscal history and general 
description will be found under the article Bhotiya MaiiAls. 
Mr. Traill describes it in 1816 ns containing — 

11 Twenty two villages, of which ten arc situated In the snowy mountains and 
arc inhabited solely by Jihotijn*. In the yc\r 1811 A I) # this nub division was 
assessed at lla 4.051 Ok , half to be paid in money and half in merchandise nt a 
fixed and specified price A lease for the year 1 814 was grained in the 
first instanoe to the *aydntt» on the standard of the root ipts of 1813 A.l). at 
Rs 8,500<?A nTts f,6 with the usiihI agreement in tegard to money nnd 
merchandize On the payment by the unydnm of the first instalment nt. Srinagar, 
it was found that for many of the articles giten in there wa , no anle in that town, 
while of the others the market pries wan far below the rate . specified in the en- 
gagement rendered. Under these circumstances, the tnydnai were directed to pay 
in lieu of the half in merchandise one- third of its amount in Government rupees 
the other two-thirds being granted as a deduction for probable loss in sale, this 
arrangement reduced the net assessment to Rs. 1 t 75*Fd " 

The present assessment amounts to Rs. 2,050. In 1841, the 
population numbered 4,603 souls, of whom 2,154 were females ; 
in 1853, 6,358 souls (2,079 females) ; in 1858, 5,959 (2,909 
females); in 1872, 6,383 <3,150 females) and in 1881,7,513 (3,731 
females). 

Painlthanda Mails, a patti of parganah Paiokhanda in British 
Garhwal is bounded on the north by Tibet on the west by. Tilin', 
oo the sooth by Parkandi, Mails Nigpur and Talla Paiokhanda, 
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and on the cast by the Kama on pargaush of Juhir. It occupies 
♦ lie upper valleys of the Saras wati by which the route by the 
Maua pass crosses into Tibot and the valley of the Dhauli form- 
ing the route by the Niti pass. Tho principal places in the for- 
mer are Pat id ukes war, Kalyinkoti, Badrindth, Mina, and the pass 
itself. Along the Niti road are Rindi, Jlielutn, M a lari, Bam pa, and 
Gamsiili. Near the latter is Niti village below which the routo 
diverges one road passing by Hunkharak and Kila Juhar across 
t lie Cliorhoti pass to Hunk un and thence to Hoti, a second crossing 
direct by M ilcliak to Hoti and the tliird passing up the Dhauli 
valley by Bomprsis, Damclien, Kharbasiya and Kyuolung to the 
Niti pass. 

Painkhanda Talla, a patti of pargnnah Puinkhanda in British 
Garhwiil is bounded on the north by Painkhanda Malta; on the 
west by Malla Nagpur ; on tho smith by Dasoli and on the east by 
Jiilutr. This patti lies along the lower course of the Dhauli river 
or farthest branch of the Ganges before its junction with tho flishnu- 
ganga at Joshiinath and also for a few miles 'along the united 
river henceforth known as tho Alakuanda. It also includes the 
tract lying along tho western dopes of Nanda Devi and Trisul 
and drained by the Riniganga. It is more fully described under 
the article Bhotiya Maua'i.s. The patwiri resides in Urgam: one- 
third of the villages are held in guuth. 

Palain, a river rising on tho southern slopes of tho ranges in tba 
eastern parts of Malla Si'la and UaJalpur Talla of British Qarh- 
wul in about latitude 29M' f and longitndo 78°-45' flows in a 
southerly direction. Its eastern branches known as the Khohban, 
Rndh-ka-sot and the Ilaldgadi-sot flow south-west and join the 
western branch known as the Kliansur river at Kikarbiri. Tito 
Dhargaon range (11,1)08 feet) forms tho water-parting between the 
Palain and tho Mandlml while tho Siddh-ka-dandm range separatee 
the Kliansur valley from tho Mandulti valley oo the west. Further 
south on tho left hank it receives the Bhiv livid stream aud on the 
right bank near Chawalthura tho Mandalti draining the Chokuin 
l)un hence tho united streams are known as the Taimuriya which 
receives tho Balikdd on the left bank. It eventually joins the Rim- 
ganga on tbo right bank near the middle of the Pitli Diin a few 
milos east of tlio Bogsarh bungalow in latitudo 29’-31'-35* aud 
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longitude 79°-50'-30' r . A good road crosses the Taimuriya near 
its junction with the Rimgaoga and recrossing at the Sidhhg&r 
passes north again near the Bablisd. It again crosses to the right 
K.nV ns for as the Bhagtnwa-chaur and then keeps to the left 
bank as for as Am-Sot beyond Chawalthfira, heuoe it keeps to the 
right to Kikarbiri where it crosses the Khansur and turning 
sharp to the east follows the course of the Haldgadi branch on to 
the ManHhll valley. Daring the dry season the Paliin hardly 
flows, bat it has nameroas deep pools or kundt throughout its 
oourse. It is a slow flowing river and is rarely more than 24 feet 
broad, bat its bed is deep. Except near its source it is very little 
used for irrigation, as for the greater portion of its oourse it runs 
through uninhabited forests. 

Palbelon Madia, a patti of parganah Kili Kumaon in Kumaon, 
is bounded on the north by Oh&r&l Tails ; on the west by Sipti 
and Pilbelon Tails; on the sooth by the latter patti and on the 
east by the same patti and Tallades. This patti was separated from 
Pilbelon at the recent settlement. The statistics of the Malls and 
Tails pattis may be shown thus : — 
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The land-tax foils at Ks. 1-0-8 per cultivated acre in the Mails 
patti and at Bs. 1-1-7 in the Tails patti. Two villages wen trans- 
ferred to Sipti and three to Assi at the recent settlement. The pat- 
wiri lives in Bayala and there is a school in Palaann. 

Palbelon Tails, a patti of parganah K&li Kumaon in Kumaon, 
is bounded on the north by 8ipti and Palbelon Malls; on the west 
by Talli ttao of parganah Dhyanirau ; on the south by Tallades 
Bhibar and on the east by Tallades. This patti was separated 
from Pilbelon at the recent settlement. The statistics are given 
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nnder the Malta patti. The united patti lies west of ChiHQ 
and Tallades and extends to the Bh&bar, much is high and billy 
but not too much so for the growth of turmeric, whilst along 
the lower slopes and in the valloys all the best grain crops can be 
raised. One village was received from Talli Rao at the recent 
settlement. The patw&ri lives in Dyiiri and there is a school in 
Dhfira^aon. 

Pali, a considerable parganah of Kumaon, comprises nineteen 
pattis each of which is separately noticed, vis ; — 

Chaukot Malta, Bichhla and Tails ; Dors Mails, Bichhla and 
Talla ; Giwdr Palla, Tails and Walla; Kdkalasaun Malta and Tails; 
Nayan Palla and Walla ; Silaur Malls and Talla and Suit Malta, 
Palla, Talla, Walla. The land-tax at the various settlements has 
been assessed thus 

1815. 1817. ISIS. 1820. 1829. 1828. 1833. 1843. Current. 

Kb. Kb. Kb. Kb. Kb. Rs. Kb. Kb. Kb. 

21,050 21,1 GO 25,769 31,236 32,084 32,764 33,249 33,892 57,320 

The revenue now falls on the whole assessable area at Rs. 0-14-8 
per aero and on the cultivation at Rs. 1-1-7 per acre. The whole 
assessable area amounted to 62,641 biaia of which 10,406 are 
culturable and 52,235 are cultivated (2,294 irrigated). Besides 
this, 1,304 Usia are held as temple endowments and 97 are free of 
revenuo. There are 773 moh&Is or estates comprising 1,048 
villages 1 of which the population at settlement numbered 48,054 
males and 44,304 females and in 1881 there were 52,062 males and 
53,581 females. 

lMii possesses do vciy lofty ranges nnJ jb chuOy remarkable for the broad 
.alleys of the Western Ilfuugunga and its tributary the Ilino, which unite near 
Uriddh Kedar, tud the wnle lateral gleos of the Khatskri, Kotlkr, Naurir and 
Dcgkdh streams. To a traveller coming from Garhw&I they would suggest that be 
is leaving the hills altogether. Kot less surprising is the aspect of many of the 
tunaller ridges of the bills tbcmaelvcf, especially in the aub-diviaiona known a* 
Malla and Talla Dora covered from base to summit with villages and terraced 
fields, and separated from each olher by a succession of highly cultivated table- 
lands and valley*, both small and large. Of these last the course of the Gagis 
u\er and its affluents presents favorable examples. Of the former Dwara Hit 
und it* neighbourhood is a well-known illustration. The tributary N a dial from 
Hie west n'.'O reaches the lt&mcanga through a fertile and populous country, 
lmi !*■»-* flat than the tracts abovcuumed. Kbatskri in Giwir owes its redemption 
i rom w«-te and a fuisl climate in quite recent times to the zeal and industry of 

1 lu isi6 (here were 603 villages and in 1821 there were 942 Tillage* To 
(ioterumcul 1 4 Hi Match, 1821. 
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the principal padhlo and his cultivators, haring been fostered and encouraged 
by Mr. TrailL It immediately borders on the QarbwiI pattt of Lobba, the fort 
of that name orerhangiog the frontier line, and its iron mines are the most eaten* 
■ire and prodnctlre in the province. The pilgrim road from the northern shrines 
here enters the parginab and leaves it again at the points where the narrow ridges 
of Buret and Kath-ki-nau form the only barrier which separates the waters of 
the Bdmganga and Kosi. The name of the parganah is derived from the village 
of P*li, which is situated on a low spur of the Naithdna ridge above the Rirnganga 
in Talla Dora, and which was formerly the residence of a Gorkhili officer, 
and, in the earlier part of our rule, of a British tabsSldir. 

Mr. Batten farther remarks that though P4U more resembles a plain than a 
hill parganah. It has already sufficiently paid for the reputation of superiority i 
and perhaps .has borne a harden which, if equalization had been possible of 
attainment, ought to have been more generally distributed. After all, in a moun- 
tain parganah, where nearly every village has been cultivated to the utmost, 
where the population is increasing without many outlets for its surplus numbers, 
where the most productive soil is most precariously situated, whenoe tho markets 
for produce can only be readied by personal human labor without any artificial 
means of transport, and, finally, where the wages of labor at Kainl Til and Bini- 
khet, or of service as sepoys and chuprosis is considered by the brads of villages 
as far more certain assets than the prices of produce, the present bcttlcment 
may be thought a hard one. Our successors in the province will require- no written 
Bnglish reports to make them rapidly acquainted with the people of B4nihmandal 
and Pfcli. Three-fourths of the litigation in the Court belong to these 1 parganahs. 

Panar, a river rising in Patti Malla Sfilam of Parganah Cbau- 
garkba in Knmaun in latitude 29°-27' and longitude 79M7', 
drains the southern declivities of tho mountain range running 
north-east from Julna on the LobughAt road to the Matlmrapuri 
(6,897 feet) peak and thence south-east by Durgn, Pali (5,010 
feet) to Gaulikb&n (4,591 feet) forming the water-parting between 
the Sinni&on and Panar. It flows circuitously but generally in 
an eastern direction forming the boundary between the eastern 
half of Malla SAlam and Talla SAlam and between ltangor on 
the north and the Cbllsi, Gangol, Sui-Bisung and KcgarubAn 
pattis of parganah Elli Kuraaon on the south to its junction 
with the Barju on the right bank abovo RAmcswar in latitude 
29°-31'-22* and longitude 80°-7 '-25". The total length of its course 
is about twenty-five miles. Buchanan states that ho heard that 
gold was found in its^channel, but he alone mentions it. 

Panduktswar, in British GarbwAl on the route from Srina- 
gar to H6ndes by the Mins pass, lies 54 miles north-ea9t by cast 
of the former in latitude 30 ®-37 , -59' ,f longitude 79°-35'-30" , and 
nine miles north of Joshiinalb, being half wav between that place 
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and BadnnAth. The temple of Yog-bad ri, one of tbe Panch-badri, 
is here. The name of the village is said to have been given it on 
account of the P&ndavas who, after making over flastinapnr to 
Farik shit, retired to this place to worship and die. The popula- 
tion at *ho census of 1872 numbered 267 souls. Some of the trea- 
sure belonging to the Badrin&th temple is kept here. The villagers 
trade a little with tbe Bhotiyis and also open shops during the 
pilgrim season. Elevation above the sea 6,300 feet. 

P&nthi , a village and encamping-ground in patti Pindarw&r of 
parganah Badhfut in Garhw&l on tbe route from Karnprayig to 
Blgeswar, is situate on the left bank of the Pindar river in lati- 
tude 30*-7'-45* and longitude 79 o -25'-40' r : distant 10 miles, 4 
furlongs and 35 poles front Bugoli and 13 miles 1 furlong 7 poles 
from Jolabugr. 

The road hence to Jolabugr continues along the left bank of the Pindar river 
to the junction with tbe Kaub river (9,715 yards), to the lling rivulet, tolerably 
level, 1 mile 0 furlongs S4 poles from Panthi. Thence by the Ira (Sera) and Kolsirl 
rivulets to Lamgsunds, 4 miles 5 farlongs to poles. Bence serosa the Klmani and 
Baikholi rivulets to the Tharili bridge leading by Ddngari and Binjbugr to 
Bandprayig, f miles 8 furlongs 87 poles. From Tharili where there is a Bael- 
yi's shop tbe Deorara and Tlrwakot rivulets are eroesed and the road, still toler- 
ably level, paesee by Kotaulibugr to Jolabugr, 8 miles 8 furlongs from Tharili. 
The enesmping-ground is dote to the bank of the Pindar, but it would be better 
to march two miles further on close to the first tea-garden, whenee there la an 
undisturbed view of Trtodl from base to summit. 

Panuwa-Naula, a halting-place, village and traveller’s bunga- 
low on the route from Almora to Pithoragarh, situate in patti 
Talla Lakbanpnr of parganah Chengarkha in Komaon,, lies in lati- 
tude 29°-38'-35* and longitude at an elevation of 

6,489 feet above the level of the tea and a few hundred feet below 
the summit of the ridge : distant 13 miles from Almora, 40 miles 
from Pithoragarh and 8 miles from the next stage at NainL The 
bungalow has a watchman bdt no coo king utensils or table attend- 
ant ; supplies may be obtained at the grain shop here. 

The rad bunas to Almoin winds along tbs slopes of the valleys of the heed* 
waters of the likhdawnr^gadh, a tributary of the Suwii, crossing by an iron sot- 
pension bridge and then ascending again to the ridge above tbs valley of the 
8nw&l Itself. This ri^pr is here erased by a bridge and a very steep asoent leads 
round by the Sintolamad Ufradingari hills to Almora. The rock mica, schist 
with ooa or two small patches of graaite under 8intoln. The road throughout is 
devoid of forte! and shade and is exceedingly hot in the summer. Thin march 
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ebould be made in the early morning, if poestblo, aa, owing to the open nature of 
the Talley, the snn'e rays are present the whole way. 

Paori, or Paari, a village in patti Nid&lpyiin and pnrganah 

Birahsyun of Garhwdl, is situate in north latitude 30° -8' -59* and 
eaat longitude 78°-49'-8*, at an elevation of 5,350 feet above the 
level of the sea, distant 7 miles 2 furlongs 4 poles from Srinagar ; 
11 miles from Karsu ; 12 miles 1 furlong 28 poles from Toli; 11 miles 
6 furlongs 39 poles from Puriya-ke-manda on the road to Kotdw&ra ; 
10 miles 14 poles from Simkhet on the old or middlo line to 
Almora ; and 9 miles 6 furlongs 20 poles from Sirobugr on the line 
to Kedirnath. Fieri is built on the ridge separating the head-waters 
of the Kandni-gadh from those of the Randi river. It is chiefly 
distinguished as the seat of the civil administration of Garhw&l and 
the court of the Assistant Commissioner. There is a station of the 
American Episcopal Methodist Mission, established in 1864, in 
Chopra, one mile from P&ori. 1 The mission has prospered fairly 
in the work it has set before itself, though not making many con- 
verts. There is a good school with breach schools at Srinagar 
and Dand&mandi and small vernacular schools in some qf the vil- 
lages around P4ori. The head-school at which a good English 
eduoatiou is given has been a great booh to the people and im- 
proves every year. There is also an orphanage attached to the Mis- 
sion. A large school-house, towards tho erection of which Gov- 
ernment gave a grant-in-aid, was completed in 1872, and there 
seems every prospect of this Mission becoming very prosperous 
and doing a much-needed work. Government had a large tea- 
garden at Gadoli about three miles from Pdori on tho same ridge 
to the south-east. It was purchased for a lakh of rupees by a 
planter, who has given up working a great portion of the tea-land, 
and now gets but a small yield from what used to be considered 
one of tho best plantations in these hills. 

Though not very high, from its aspect and situation Paori is 
oool, and in the winter very cold, as it loses the miu early in the 
afternoon. The country in tho vicinity is thickly and highly cul- 
tivated and is connected with tho plains and the interior generally 

1 It is in the middle of the district, taking it from north to south, and is most 
centrieaUy situate for all except Bad ban and Lohba. It would not be wise to 
leave Piori without an European officer, eeen should tbc head quarters be re- 
moved to Lohba. The buildings at Peon could be utilised lor the cm! courts 
now at Srinagar. 
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by good roads. It has been proposed to remove the pnblio-o/ficee 
from here to Lohba, which has a better site and climate; but other 
considerations have hitherto prevented this being done. The sta- 
tion is built on the northern side of a high ridge culminating in 
the Kankwfila peak (6,651 feet) and faces the snowy range look- 
ing up the Ganges valley. There is an excellent garden here con- 
taining English fruit-trees of all kinds which is used as a nursery 
for their distribution over the district. 

Parkandi, A patti of parganah Nfigpur in British Garhw&l, is 
bounded on the north by Raliph&t Malli ; on the south by K61i- 
ph4t Talli and N&gpnr Bichhla; on the west by Bimsu, and on the 
east by Nigpur Malta. The road from Chamoli on the Alaknanda 
in Dasoli by Gopeswar and Tnngn&th passes through the eastern 
part of this patti across the Agask&mini stream to the Kedfirnfith 
road, which follows the left bank of the Manddkini river. The 
patw&ri of Malli KAItphfit, resident in Gnptk&shi, collects the land- 
revenue of this patti also, which is all alienated in mddbart for 
charitable purposes. The villages are of good quality, some of 
them growing sugarcane, but they deteriorate as they ascend the 
valley. The prevailing rocks are granite and slate. 

Patli Dun, or Bhabar, one of the largest of the valleys or Diina 
formed by streams in British Garhwal flowing between the main 
ranges of the hills and a lower range of clay and sandstone imme- 
diately bordering on the plains, is bounded on the north by Ajmere, 
Bila Malta, Badalpur Talla and Paiuun ; on the south and west by 
the Bijnor district, and on the east by the Kumaon Bhabar. To 
the west lie the Cbokum and Kotri Duns, which are indnded in 
the PAtli Dfin or Garhw&l.Bhfibar for all purposes. 

Along the plain* boundary a lair road run* in the Bijnor district and, commene* 
ing on the weft, n road runs to Kotdwira by the Kanriya Cbauki along the foot of the 
bills. Another nine up the Siyn Sot by the Sanai peak (1,006 feet), paeeing Kotri 
in the Kotri Dfin and bifurcating at Lfinkatta, whence the western branch goes on to 
Dogadh and the eaetem by Dimki to Kueamghfit in the Chokvun Dfin, also in n 
westerly direction. From Dimki n light track passes down the riser east- 

wards and joins the Pfiori road at Chawalthfira. Parallel with this, a track passes 
down the Kotri Din from near Kotri, crossing the watershed between the 8iya Sot 
and the Bona Nadi by the off -shoots of the Batarkfiri range and joining the Bfimna- 
gv road by Lakrighit, tear the oonfluenoe of tho Bona with the fffinwanga Mid* 
way this road is connected with the plains by a road from Moti-SAl to Kfiln*8hahid, 
about five miles. The plains are again connected with the Fills Dfin by thus® roads; 
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tbs moat westerly follows tbs right tank of tbs Rfmganga to its confluence with tbs 
Sons, thencs crossing tbs Bonn ones and tbs Rfmganga twice, it peases up tbs 
Tumriya and If andtlti to Chawalthfaa, wbsnos it proceeds up tbs bed of tbs Palfin m 
far as the Khaasfr river * bsrs it tuns suddenly east and passing by Haldgadi and 
Jhirt joins tbs Pfori road at Kartiya. Tbs Pfori road enters from tbs plains by tbs 
KancbangbAti pass and crossing tbs Rfmganga in tbs Ddn runs directly north by 
fiemalkbaliya, Kotri and Unait. Further east, the Kainur and Dhfron road pieroas 
the outer range by tbs Dlnaptni pass and runs north through Tuliyu and Konda, 
while tbs Bdmnagar road runs directly east along the left bank of tbs Rfmganga 
from the Bogedrh bungalow through the middle of the Pftli Dfin. This traot is 
therefore well off for means of communication ; the stages and distances on the prinoi- 
pal lines are given elsewhere. 

The whole traot may be divided into three. The Choknm Dfin immediately 
under the greater ranges of the Him slay a to the extreme west is separated from tbs 
Kotri Dfin by a runge of bills attaining an elevation of over 3,000 feet and known as 
the Rfnikot, Hathithin, K&li Harps! and Deo-kfnda range. This formB tbs water- 
shed between the Mandflti which drains the Cbokum valley on the north, and the 
Bona, which drains the Kotri valley on the south. Both these rivers run eastwards 
and fall into the Rfmganga in the Patli Hun. At the western end of both the Kotri 
and Choknm valleya a ridge runs north and south which sends the western drainage 
into the 6iya Sot, running south and debouching on the plains at Sanai, while the 
eastern declivities of this ridge form the sources of the bead- waters of the Mandflti 
and Sona. To the south the Kotri Dud is separated from the plains by a low sandy 
range attaining a height at Girijwfila of 2,723 feet At tho eastern end of theae 
D6ns oommoncee the broad expanse of the Pftli D tin, through which the Rfmganga 
flows. This valley is also separated from the plaint by a low range of bills aud re- 
ceives the drainage of these hills and on the north those from tho water-shod sepa- 
rating it from the Mandhil valley. In fact the whole tract is one mass of water 
coureea, here called sets, pouring down to the main drainage arteries and all eventually 
swelling the waters of the western Rfmganga, which join the Ganges in the Farukh- 
abad district. The hills descend to the river in broad steppes covered with sfl, 
cotton-wood, and other trees, many of which are very valuable. It used to be culti- 
vated, and was also used as grasing land for large herds of cattle ; but when Govern- 
ment took up the direct management of tho forests, cultivation and grasing were both 
•topped. A large saw mill, which was to have been worked by water power taken by 
a canal from the Rimganga, was erected under tbe superintendence of Captain Reid, 
but it was found that tbe expense of working it would be too great, and tbe $41 forests 
bad been so recklessly cut that no wood remained to be worked up. The place at 
which it was erected is called Bogsf rb, where there is also a bungalow still used by 
forest officers. Cutting in this Dtin has been prohibited for some years, and tbe $41 
forest is visibly increasing and oogbt to become tbe best blook west of tbe Bfrda 
river. This and other Dins are the biding placet of elephants and other wild animals; 
tigen are especially numerous, being driven there by increasing cultivation in tbe 
plains and Bbfbar. The petti was formed in 1804 from tbe Pftli Dfin and tho forest 
portions of Painfin, Bads 1 pur, Sila, Karaondu, A jznere and Udaipur, comprising what 
is styled in tbs forest records, tbe Kotri and Pftli Duns and Bbfbar Rawfsanpfr and 
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wir. All the Tillages interfering with the »4l reeerrea were removed and the people 
were compensated or given lands in exchange in Bijnor.” 

Patwalsyun, a very small patti of parganah BArahsyun in Bri- 
tish GarhwAl, is bounded on the north by GangwArsyun and Pai- 
dulsydn; on the east by the latter patti and AswAlsyun; on the 
south by the latter patti and Manyarsyiin, and on the west by the 
latter patti and Gangwarsyun. The patw&ri of Kapholsyun, resident 
in SakhyAna, collects the land-revenue of this patti also. PatwAl- 
sytiu, so named after the clan that colonised it, contains the upper 
waters of the Khar-gadh. The road to KotdwAra by MohripAni 
post-house passes through it and it possesses some oak and pine 
forest. 

Phaldakot, a parganah of Knmaon, comprises six pattis, each 
of which is separately noticed, viz ; — Chaugaon, Dhuraphat, Kos- 
yAu Malla and Talla, KandArkhuwa and Malli Doti. The assess- 
ment at eaoh settlement has been as follows : — 

1815. 1817. 1818. 1820. 1828. 1828. 1833. 1843. Currant. 

&a. B«. Be. Bs. Ba. Ba. Ba. Ba. Ba. 

6,884 6,133 6,691 7,001 7,404 7,404 7,528 7,666 10,346 

The incidence of the current land tax on the whole area assess- 
able to revenue is Rs. 1-0-10 per acre and on the cultivation is 
Rs. 1-5-1 per acre. The assessable area comprises 9,832 Mai, of 
which 1,996 are oulturable and 7,836 are cultivated (703 irrigated) 
and about 50 are held as temple endowments. There are 128 
m&hals or estates comprising 151 villages. The parganah reaches 
from SiyAhi Devi aloog the southern slopes of the ridge separating 
the drainage of the Kosi from that of the R&mganga as far as 
Bina. Westward of this, the mountain ranges are included in 
PAli, but in patti KosyAn the parganah stretches along the Kosi as 
far as Seti where it marches with the Kota parganah. With the 
exception of a few places in KoayAn there is little level and irrigat- 
ed land, and some of this was injured much in the floods of 1880. 
All the upland pattis are similar in character to DbaniyAkot. Jt 
was formerly held by KAthi Rajputs and named after the fort 
occupied by them. Batten writes 

** The village* era for the mod pert large, well- inhebi ted end thriving, but the 
soil in the upper perta is not very favourable for the production of the bed grains. 
The people of this psrganeh however era greet traffickers, sad with their neighbours 
of Dbaniyikot almost monopolise the trade iu borax, Ac., between Bigeewer end 
Rimnager, se elso the cloth end soger trade between Almora end Kithipur. The 
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pflndptl refilling furnaces for borax at Rimnagar itself belong to bill-mon of fbaldA 
hot The Finds* of Pindekota are a principal clan in Malli Doti, unadjusted to mer> 
oantile and oarrjing pnnnits, while they afford village accountants, soldiers and mes- 
sengers to Government." 

The population at tbe current settlement numbered 8,582 males 
and 8,269 females, and in 1881, 9,406 males and 6,136 females, 

Pharka, a very small patti of parganah Kdli Kmnaon, in Ku- 
maon was formed from Sipti-Gangol at the recent settlement. It is 
bounded on tbe north by Asi and Gangol ; on the west by Asi ; on 
the south by Sipti, and on the east by Gangol. It contains the 
tract around the village of Pharka on the road between Lohugh&t 
and Almora and contains the villages of Batula-bdnj and Mdrai* 
gton. The patwdri lives in Pharka. The assessable area comprises 
145 Mats, of which 63 are culturable and 82 are cultivated (10 
irrigated). The land-revenue amounted to Rs. 37 in 1820, 
Rs.75 in 1843, and now stands at Rs. 112, which falls at Rs. 1-5-9 
per aore on the cultivation and at Re. 0-12-4 per acre on the total 
area. The population at settlement numbered 27 males and 85 
females. 

Pharka, a halting-place and former travellers* bungalow in the 
patti of the same name and parganah Kdli Kamaon of Kumaon, is 
situate in north latitude 29°-22'-48* and east longitude 80* > -l'-54 lf , 
at an elevation of 5,854 feet above the level of the sea ; distant 
nine miles from Lohughdt and 13 miles from Devi-dhiira. 
The bungalow has neither cooking utensils nor attendants, bat 
there is a grain-shop. There are several good groves of deoddr 
in the vicinity: one at Dana near Darndtb, another at Liiliya, and a 
third near the Pharka bungalow. There are sew ral villages scat- 
tered over tbe neighbouring valleys, most of which are alienated 
in gdni h to the Bsdrindth temple at Almora. Much rice ii grown 
in the swampy bottoms whose streams join the Ladhiya at Kela- 
gbdfc. The rooks consist for the most part of granite in a state of 
complete disintegration. 

Ph&rkiya, or Phnrkiya, a halting-place on the route to tbe 
Pindari glaqier, 5 miles from Diwdli, 69 miles from Almora and 
8 miles from the glacier : see Dugli aud DiwAll There is a 
bungalow without attendants or supplies here. 

Pindar, or f ganger 1 from Sansk ‘pad, 1 ‘ to go,* a river of 
Kdmaon, takes its rise in s glacier in a hollow bounded by snow y 

83 
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peaks over 20,000 feet high at an elevation of 12,088 feet above the 
level of the sea. The glacier is situate in north latitude 30°-15'- 
30" and east longitude 80°-2 / in patti Malla D&npur. The Pindar 
springs up at once from the foot of the glacier and has a course 
generally south, passing by Martoli, Phurkiya and Dugli to Diwili, 
where it is joined on the left bank by the Kuphini. Thence it 
bends to the south-west by Kb&ti to WAchhara, near wbioh it 
receives on the right bank the Sundardbunga and further on at 
Kanw&ri ou the Garhw&l frontier the Bh&iganga on the same side. 
The coarse is thence more due west to the confluence with the 
Eailganga on the right bank at Talor in patti Pindarw4r, where 
it bends southwards before again resuming its western course at 
Tharlli ; it receives on the right bank the Goptfira-gAdh, and at 
Paithini the Tolig&r stream, whilst on the left bank it receives 
numerous small torrents all along its course and at Simli the Bha- 
rArigir. It joins the Alaknanda on the left bank in north latitude 
80 # -15'-43^ and east longitude 79°-15'-29' r at KarnprAydg, at an 
elevation of 2,000 feet above the level of the sea. The Pindar is 
crossed by suspension bridges at Earnprayag and NarAyanbagr 
and by an iron wire-bridge at Thar&li. Some Account of the Piodari 
glacier has already been given. 1 From Diw&li, at the confluenoe 
of the Pindar and Kuphini, the glaoier of the former is distant a 
march and a half, and of the latter one march. 1 Pindar ’ means 
an affluent or feeder, whilst * Pindal ’ is a bridge or causeway or 
passage over a river or ravine. 

The following account of the journey from Dugli to the glacier 
is from Major Madden 1 

44 la the north-west Himilaya, contrary to the feet here, the peseta era ell gained 
bj the north-west beaks of the streams : here, in general, the eastern bank if most 
accessible. One circumstance remains oonstant, which is the comparatively level bed 
of the river below the glacier. From ite source to the cave nearly, the Pindar flows 
along a wide channel, overspread with gravel a sd stones, the product doubtless of tbs 
glacier, which has no terminal moraine ; ite waters are exceedingly turbid, tfuwgh 
diminished above by the doeens of cascades, which of ell rises, and at all dietaMe rush 
down from the snow, are quite impassable. The spot called Pindari is rather an open, 
undulating piece of ground, covered with grass, docks, and the nbiqnitone shepherd's- 
pnrse, in an amphitheatre of crags, with many snow-beds along these bases; the Hfsirt 
is raihsr steep, over rough, and occasionally pasture land, covered with MboUis, 
$ahx Lindlcyana, a low shrubby Asfreyalvi, the yellow aromatlo Tsascfhnw, tbs 
1 X, 1*2. * J. A. S. Ba., XYI (1), JML 
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dwarf white Hilichrygum, a garlic- like Alliitm, and two most abundant and bountiful 
bine Gentians. The glacier laj to the went, and between us and it rose a lofty 
moraine, along the hither or east base of which flows a considerable stream, the sourco 
of which ia much more remote than that of the Pindar, which it joins one or two 
hundred yards below its exit from the ice. Having ascended perhaps a thousand feet 
and striking to the left crossed the moraine, which is here about 160 feet high, de- 
scend to the glacier, a few hundred paces towards its head, where it commences in huge 
broken tiers of the purest snow. 

The moraine is constituted of gravel, mud, and blocks of stone imbeddod in ioo | 
the stones are very small. There is a very steep desoent to where tho river issues 
from a eave in the face of the glacier, about 20 feet high, by perhaps 90 wide ; the 
impending roof is riven into four or flvo successive thick ribs of ico. The recent heavy 
reins had thoroughly washed the Pindori glsoier, and its surface exhibited a sheet of 
the purest ice, except on and near the terminal escarpment, which, being covered with 
rabble, resembles, at a short distance, a steep bank of mud, and such ia said to be the 
eppearanoe in May and June of the Milam glacier. But to make quite sure fragments 
have frequently been broken off which everywhere wore perfect ice, the only differ- 
ence perceptiblo, between this and the Alpine ice, being a coarser granular structure 
here. It is intersected by the same Assures, has the same rib and texturo, and from 
its origin in the snow to its termination above the cave, falls in a series of the most 
beautiful curves. That the mass is moving downwards seems confirmed by the form of 
the snow at its head, vis., a succession of terraces, with steep walos, just such as clay, Ac., 
assumes on its support being removed. The glacier may be about two miles long, and 
from 800 to 400 yards broad, and probably occupies the interval between the levels 
12,000 and 18,000 feet above tbe sea ; owing its existence to the vast quantities of 
snow precipitated from N&nda Devi and the other lofty mountains above, which, melted 
by the noonday sun, is frozen at night. It must be observed, too, that, in spite of 
theory and observation elsewhere, the perpetual snow appears here to descend to the 
level of 18,000 feet : far from thn head of the ice to the crest of 44 Traill’s Pass—" the 
col which may bo considered as the root of the glacier— there is an uninterrupted sur- 
face of snow, and ***** from its low anglo, except for the lowest thousand feet, evident- 
ly is itfv* 

Hone of the culminating pinnacles of the Himilaya a ^ visible from Pindarif 
though a great peak ie immediately above on the east, but its northern shoulder, a 
massive snowy mountain, forms a grand object to the north-east, and this, passing 
the depression forming Traill’s Piss, is continued in glorious domes and peaks to tbe 
left, where a beautiful pinnacle terminates the view, •apparently the eastern most of 
the two lower peaks of Nanda-Devi The adytum of the goddess herself is utterly 
concealed. Amongst some great rooks on tbe east of the moraine, numbers of the 
carious Aaustwrea ob vall a fa are found, called the 44 kanioal '* or lotus of Honda- Devi j 
near it grows the Oolemtiu maerocephala, another sacred plant, bearing the strange 
name of 4 Ms tagar,* or black Taberncsmontanai and the common rhubarb {Rheum 
Xmodi) here called 4 ddu* Tbe rocks in situ about the glacier are mica-slate and 
gnei ss, but on the moraine, the fragments consist also of crystalline and slaty quarts, 
the latter often considerably oolored with iron between the layers ; horneblende rook 
is also oommonj and msssss of the same granite which forms the great range at least 
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up to Gangotri. Though it exhibit* quarts, felspar, and mica, the felspar Is in snob 
excess to the other minerals, and large crystal* of black schorl are so abundant, that 
Oaptain Herbert probably did not recognise it to be granite, and henoe his denial that 
this rock is found in the snowy range. It oertainly differs much in appearance from 
the more authentic granite which is found north and south of the great chain, in 
Konior and Kumaon.” 

Pind&rpar, a patti of p&rganah Batfy&n ia British Garhwdi is 
bounded on the north by Nanddk ; on the west by Kardkot, on 
the sonth by the Pindar river, which separates it from Pindarwdr 
and on the east by Kupnaon. The patw&ri resides in Thardli. 
The land-revenae and sadabart in 1864 amounted to Bs. 2,320 
and the gdnth to Bs. 41 paid by 4,802 souls. The villages are 
good and bad, varying very much ; they lie for the most part in 
the valleys of the tributary streams and there is much waste. 
There are iron mines at Kbeta-Wudur worked and old mines 
of the same metal at Bulan, Idandauli and Stiya, and lead mines 
at Jdkh never yet worked. 

Pindarwar, a patti of parganah B&dbdn in British Garhwdi, is 
bounded on the north by the Pindar river, which separates it from 
Pindarpdr of the same parganah ; on the soath by parganah Pali 
of Kumaon and patti Lohba of Garhwdi ; on the west by Sirgnr 
and on the south-east and east by parganah Ddnpur of Kumaon, 
It lies almost entirely among the high mountains bordering on the 
Pindar river and contains the source of the Gumti. The patwdri 
resides in Knls&ri. The land-revenue and laddbart in 1864 amounted 
to Rb. 2,240 and gfinth to Rs. 29 paid by 5,652 souls. 

Pingala Pakha, a patti of parganah Chaundkot in British 
Garhwdi is bounded on the east by Taldin of parganah Malla 
Saldn and on all other sides by pattis of its own parganah. It is 
drained by a tributary of the Machhldd river. The patwdri resi- 
dent in Kdndo collects the land-revenue of pattis Gurdrsytin and 
Kimgadigdr also, whioh in 1864 aggregated Bs. 2,351 plus Bs. 133 
for revenue-free and gdnth lands assumed, 

Pinnath, a temple and village in patti Bordrau Falla of pargap 
nah Bdrahmandal in Kumaon, is situate in north latitude 
45* and east longitude 79 g -35' about 32 miles from Alxnora bj 
Dwdrahdt and seven milee from the latter plaoa. It is built on a 
spur from the Gopdlkot peak (9,050 feet) overlooking the upper 
portion of the Koai valley, A ooiony of Goadina reside here ami 
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a number of their mahants lie buried clo9e by, each with a email 
dome over hie remaine eurmouuted by a miniature ling. The 
Gos&ins poeeeas a grant engraved in metal conferring lands on 
Biva aB Pinakeewar, 4 Lord of the trident/ executed by Udyot 
Chand, R4ja of Kumaon in 1613 Ban. (1691 A. D.) and another 
by Bis Bab&dur Chand and his consort bearing date 1654 A. D. 

** Th@4emples aresUuzted about half way up the hill above the village. The Bret 
lea small conical structure, eight to ten feet high, dedicated to Bhatron. The main 
temple is close to this on the north, a square, slated edifico, with the door facing 
the south, and figures of rijas, See., sculptured on the walls. The roof of the 
portico Is formed by the Indian arch, and on Its sides are represented the fire 
Pfodavts i the adytum Is small and contains nothing but one or two images of 
Mahtdeo and Devi *, about eighty years ago the original pile was nearly all over- 
thrown by an earthquake The place is only frequented in the rainy season and 
autumn, when in October there Is a fair. The want of water is poorly supplied 
by aolstern and several wells, twelve to fifteen feet deep, excavated in the rock. 
8o far the rode is quarts and slate, but onwards quartz only, disposed in vast 
beds, the outcrop of which faces west-south-west. The area of this summit It not 
above fifteen feet across, with precipitous glens all around, and an exceedingly 
narrow rocky ridge connecting it with Bhatkot (9,066 feet) bearing south-west. 
The Bdrhapionith range Is continued north-west in a very lofty and comparative- 
ly level spur, called Birchhwa (8,0 It feet), excessively precipitous to the left or 
west-south-west. In this is the main source of the Kosl, which hence flows nearly 
due east for about five miles, its northern bank being formed by the slopes of 
Qop&lkot, on whose craggy summit the Katyfir Rijas had a stronghold in which 
their treasures were deposited" (Maddin). 

Fipalkoti, a village and halting -place with dharmsdlas and 
grain-shops on the route from Almora to the Ntli pass, is' situate 
on the left hank of the Alaknanda river in latitude 3i)°-2b' -bO* 
and longitude 79 o -28'-20* in patti Talli Dasoli of parganah 
Dasoli in British Garhwdl. It is distant 7 n.’les 6 furlongs from 
Matbdna (1$ miles beyond Nandpraydg) and 11 miles 3 furlongs 
and 34 poles from Hilang, the next stage. The road from Mathdna 
lies along the left bank of the Alaknanda to Chimoli, about lour 
miles, where there are dharmsdlae , a dispensary and grain-shops. 
Here the Alaknanda is crossed by an iron suspension bridge and 
the new road follows the right bank to Hat, where it re-crosses and 
continues on the left bank to Pipalkoti. A stream that carries off 
the surplus waters of the small Difiri lake is crossed on the right 
bank. On the 'left bank by the old road the Khanyfiri-g&dh is 
crossed at Bhotiya bazar, the Biri-ganga at Bin and the Gat-gadh 

1 j. A. i. Bui. 1648, 619: QtZ. XI, 316, 762, 846, 466, 569, 691. 
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near Hit. This wns abandoned owing to the floods in the Biri- 
ganga in 1809, which swept away the bridge there and at Cbimoli. 

Pithoragarh, or Pithanragarb orShor, a village in patti Unbar 
and parganah Shor of Kumaon, is sitnate in north latitude 29®- 
35 / -U' / and east longitude 80°-l 5' -9 , 1 * at an elevation of 5,334 
feet above the level of the sea, lies 16 miles west of the K&li river 
and 55 miles east from Almora. The station now occupied by one 
company of the 3rd Gorkhas from Almora lies nearly in the centre 
of the valley with a population in 1881 numbering 255 sonls. 

“The Shor 1 Talley itself is about fire miles in leogth by about three in breadth, 
dipping gcutly to the south-east and bisected into north and south by a tabular 
ridge of slate, limestone and greenstouc originating iu the mouutaius to the north- 
west and branching down io the south-east. On the south-western exposure 
stands fur t Loudon on a mound apparently artificially scarped, about fifteen feet 
high, crowned by a loop-holed wall, seven or eight feet high, with platforms for 
guns, u few houses for burrocks au«J a reservoir for water that is now empty. 
On a commanding point to the north-west is a small square tower about fifteen 
feet square, also loop-holed for musketry and known as Wilkiegarlu These are 
now untenanted and the barracks of the Gorkhas lie to the cast of the fort. 
There is u school and police-station here. In former times tbe site was consider- 
ed unhealthy and gave rise to fevers and bowel complaints during the ruins. In 
1873, in common with the rest of eastern Kumaon, cholera visited the valley and 
took a virulent form while it lasted. 

The whole valley is prettily dotted with small villages, generally placed on 
eminences and surrounded by the only trees visible, except the distant forests of 
Biahar and Thikil. The land ia often neatly quite 
6hor valley, level for extensive tracts, and is carefully cultivated 

with wheat, &c. The soil ia a stiff clay, which, after 
ploughing, requires to bo broken up by wooden mallets. The people do not enii- 
grato to the Bliahar, which., with the fertility of the soil, is the cause of the Abund- 
ance and cheapness of provisions compared with Lohughit and Almora. Each 
section of the Shor valley has its stream : that to the south, named Chandrabhiga, 
flow* along the south end, and, joined by the branch from the north-west, escapes 
south to the Kali by the temple and glen of Chaupakhiyu. The outline of the 
enclosing mountains is extremely bold and varied, their sides sloping and grassy 
m some parts, steep as walls in others. To the east is the Durga range about 
7,000 feet high, connected on the north with the remarkable summit of Dhuj, 
8,149 feet high, with a contour exactly similar to a section through a parapet. To 
the aouth-south west appears the long ridge of Tli&kil, with its three summits. 
To the north-nqgth-went are the mountains over which goes the direct road to 
Almora, and north-uorth-east is a bold and lofty cone, the Koteawar peak, bat 
better known to the English residents as the * Drill * hill. It ia reported to bear 
this last appellation from the tradition that, in days of yore, the colonel of the 
regiment stationed here was accustomed to punish delinquents by ordering them 
1 Borne derive the name from < Swarga* robin i,* but tbe process is not dear. 
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to trudge, in fall panoply, to the top ot this hill, (heir commanding officer, teles- 
cope in hand, superintending the distant penance, in his own verandah. In this 
direction runs the road to Byona ; the Chhipula mountain, 13,600 feet high, the 
last ramification of the Piinch-Chula, closes the horizon. About sixteen miles east 
of Pitborngnrh, the Kali is passed, by an iron suspension bridge, the boundary 
between the British and Nepalese territories, where each nation Inis a guard. Tho 
river is said to be there confined to a very narrow wjdth beiwcen limpstone cliffs 
Dr. McClelland found precious serpentine at Gurat village, on the way down from 
Fithora ” (A# addin). 

The people of Shor have a general impression that the prevalence of goitre 
in their valley is owiug to the pretence of so much limestone, and one may occa- 
sionally hear a hill-man object to Naim Ti! ou the score of the water there being 
impregnated with lime l)r. McClelland has adopted this opinion aud endeavours 
to prove by an induction from particulars that where the springs arc in limestone, 
tho disease prevails : where in slate, that it is unknown. There is not a trace of 
lime at Aimora, yet the malady has shown itself there in several sepoys, natives 
of the plains, as well as in. European children, none of whom could have had auy 
hereditary pre-dspositioii. Dr. Bollard found the case the same at Lohugh&t. For 
an account of Dr. McCleHand's researches see “ Some inquiries in the province of 
Kumaou,” Calcutta, 1835; by Dr. J. McClelland, page *264. Filhoragarh is a station 
of the American Episcopal Methodist Mission, w hich supports a dispensary and 
school here. For the road to Aimora, see Bans : to Lohughut, see Gtfx : hence to 
lMgeswar, by Bcninug 10 miles ; to Sanudiyar G miles ; to Bigcswar 7 miles. Thai 
is distant from Pithoragarli 1 9 4 miles. 

The following table supplied by Mr. Beckett gives the marches from Fithora- 
garh to the Dirma and Byans passes 

Piura, a traveller’s rest-house, on the upper road between AI- 
mora and Naini Till, is situate in north latitude 29°-30'-23' !r , and 
east longitude 79°-39'-23", at an elevation of about f),f»92 feet 
above tbc sea, distant 8£ miles from Almoro, 23 inil<\« from Naini 
Tal, and 10 miles from R:\mgurh. Jt commands a particularly fino 
view of part of the Snowy Range. Being on toe northern faco of 
the mountain, it is very cold in winter. About five miles to the 
south-east is the Mukteswar peak covered with Quercus dilatatn , 
which shelters one or two shrines of Mahddeo, Sain and (jioril. 
On the crags a little below are certain marks which the people 
believe to be the foot-prints of elephants, horses, and camels, the 
army of a certain deity who, wishing to pa«s this way, was opposed 
by the local demon. The latter obtained deliverance (uioksha) by 
being sent to live amongst the Agaris and hence the name Mukt- 
eswar. From Piura there is a very long descent to the junction 
of tho Suw&l and the Kutnniya, which is crossed by an iron sus- 
pension bridge, and then a steep and tiresome ascent up a bare 
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rocky hill for 1,600 feet to Almora. Of a hot day this is one of the 
most trying ascents for its length in the hills. The rocks are 
quartz, mica-slate, gneiss, and finally granite, which forms an 
entire hill south-west of Almora, and has apparently lifted up and in 
some places contorted the others to a remarkable degree. To the 
sooth, indeed, the strata appear to dip under the granite ; they also 
contain in this neighbourhood quartz dykes supposed to indicate the 
action of granite. The quarries of micaceous and qnartzsose rocks 
supply excellent materials for building and roofing. 

Pungax&on, a patti of parganak Qangoli in Ktimaon, is hotfnded 
on the north by Ddnpnr Bichhla ; on the east by Mali of Sira and 
Tallades of JuhAr ; on the south by Bardun, and on the west by 
Ndkdri. This patti comprises the valley of the Birar-gdr, an 
affluent of the eastern Rdmganga on the right bank. To the north 
it is bounded by a range extending from Kdlindg (7,317 feet) west* 
wards, and oil the south by a similar range extending from Chau- 
kori (6,553 feet) by Khamlek (6,847 feet) eastwards to the R&in- 
ganga. Paths counect the villages with the road from Bdgeswar 
to Tejam on the north and to Nava Thai on the Rdmganga just 
outside the boundary of the patti on the east. The assessable area 
comprises 2,499 bisis, of which 1,252 are culturable and 1,247 are 
cultivated (932 irrigated). The land-tax yielded lls. 414 in 1815 : 
Rb. 546 in 1820: Rs. 689 in 1843, and is now assessed at 
Rs. 2,417, which falls on the total assessable .area at Rs. 0-15-6 per 
acre and on the cultivated area at Its. 1-15-0 per acre. Some 59* 
bhis are held free of revenue. The population at the time of 
settlement numbered 2,460 sonls, of whom 1,314 were females. 
The patwdri resides in Saugor, where there is a school. 

Rs^jpur, a village in the western Dun, with a fixed population 
of less than 2,000 souls, is .situate at the foot of the Him&layau 
range on the road from Dehra to Mussoorie, six miles from Dehra 
and seven miles from the Landaur post-office. Tin site lias an 
area of 1,018 acres, the highest point boing about 3,000 feet above 
the level of tho sea. There is a perceptible difference between 
the climate hero and that of Dehra, a difference also marked by 
the vegetation. Rajpur possesses two hotels, a police-station, post- 
office, and a dispensary. The last is largely made use of by the 
considerable floating population employed in tho carrying trade 
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between the valley and Mussoorie. An old canal repaired aud 
made available in 1840-41 runs from the head of the Kispana tor- 
rent to the east of the town, and supplies the people of Dehra with 
drinking water. 

Kefcas Tal, a lake of Tibet ad joining Manasarowar, is situate in 
north latitude 30°-44' and east longitude 8l°-16', at an elevation 
of 15,300 feet above the level of the sea. It is also known as 
Rlwan-hrad and Cho Lagan or Langa by the Tibetauq. The jour- 
ney by the Lnnpiya-dhiira pass from Kuthi as far as the Larcha 
or norttarn foot of the pass is described ebewnere. The journey 
thence to Rakas Tal, also takeQ from Captain 11. Strachey’s 
journal is described as follows 1 : — 

Proceeded from the Larcha to tihiwitl (15,750 foet), a short distance beyond 
this on an eminence 250 feet higher than Bhiwiti and 600 feet above the Dirrni- 
ytnkti is a small flat covered over with religious structures called Choktdn or 
Afjnepdnt, little towers of stones, stuck about with dirty rigged flags said to 
hare been erected by some Litns, hence the name Cboktin-Laina. Hence to 
the north is a low plaia expanded to a considerable size, and to the cast contracted 
to a mere Talley, a mile wide, receding south-eastward behind tho Choktin hill. 
Beyond this Talley, north-eastward, the ground is occupied by lofty hills or low 
mountains not easily reducible to a regular plan, but the general tendency of 
them seem to be to parallel ranges running north-west and south-east , the , most 
distant of them, the highest slightly tipped with rqow in streaks here and there, and 
beyond these lines the lakes, entirety shut out from view. 

In the low plain to the north-eastward, ten to twelrc miles off, rises a small 
isolated hill, on the top of which was once a fort, 
Gyiuima. called Nimakhar ; Bhotiyan call it, Gydniina ; there 

Is no Tillage or fixed habitation here, b it it is a 
considerable resort in the summer for the salt an l grain t iffio of the Uhotiyas 
from Oirma and western Byans. It lies on the road from I'urang to Gugi, and 
one way to Gartoh, and on the road from Cliirchuu to Gsugri. Immediately 
beyond Gydniina a long narrow shoot of water is visible; it is a sort of lake called 
Tsra-chu receiving tho drainage of the low plain and tho adjacent hills on the 
cast, Hod giving off its surplus water occasionally into the Chugir westward. 
Beyond this again rises a raugc of hills concealing the bed of the Tirthapuri Sai- 
laj. Gydniina belongs to Kyungluug. Wild geese and ducks breed upon the 
lakes during the summer, and the people of Uyunglung take the eggs Fiom 
Lsnca-Choktan the path descended into tho plaiu by a long, but ca*y declivity 
mod crossed the flat where it ii about a mile and a half wide ; reaching the mid- 
dle of which, it extends many miles mi a long valley confined between the base of 
the Byans Himalaya, and the ranges of the lofty hill which is visible from Lama- 

1 This account it epitomised from II. S f rt ■hey’a journey in 1^46, lie left tho 
Larcha, October 1st: Therm. sunrise. 14° ; 9 \ u , 2'J° ; 2nd, 7 a.h. 20° \ 3rd, 0 
AM. 90°; 4tb , 6 t.M 20°. See iurtber Kailas ; Maxasiiiowab. 

84 
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Choktin. The origin of the Karnlli is close by near Chujiya Yn the valley which 
it enters a few miles to the. south-west. The end of the valley appeared from 
this phcc to turn southward, where it entered the head of the Puring valley and 
the view in this direction was terminated by a huge snowy mountain, the last 
and greatest of a chain which comes frorq the south-eastward aloog the left bank 
of the Rarn&li, the Huniyauameof it is Momonangli or Nicao Namgil ; the Bhotiyas 
call it Ourla and the Hindus name it Maodhatagiri, having nu elevation of 25,360 
feet above the level of the sea. Owing to its eminence and its height exceeding 
aoy other peak within a radius of forty miles, it is one of the most striking objects 
inthiapartof the Himalaya. Beyond Gurln we esme on Chujiya Tol (16,250 
feet), u favourite resort of hcidsmcu and shepherds from Puring, consisting of a 
side ravine running from north west to south-east into the main valley, then des- 
cending again s very considerable hill, part of which was very steep and stony, the 
path reaches a summit of which the elevation is 17,000 feet. 

The most remarkable part of the prospect from this eminencs was the 
Indian llim&lnya, the view of which extended from Gurla on the extreme 
east, as fur westwards perhaps as Laphkhel, including all the outer part at 
east of the snowy range of Dying, Harms, and Juhsr, and from this elevated 
tation the spectator seems almost to be looking down upon the top of the 
snowy range, which here loses much of its apparent height, but with an increase 
of visible breadth iu the same proportions, so that the range assumed something 
of the appearance of a wide field or sea of snow 
tossed into a thousand heaps in the most gigantic 
confnsion. The northern face of the Himalaya thus seen from a commanding 
station, though still much broken into r&viues, peaks and ridges, exhibits a much 
more gradual and flatter general declivity, with smoother and rounder slopes than 
the vast rocky w;ills of the southern face, and a much greater expanse of snow, 
which extends down to the limit of congelatiou io a regular line, scarcely broken 
here and there by a few more rocky prominences. The snow line here is perhaps 
between fifteen and sixtoeu thousand feet, much about the sane as on the south side. 
A zone uf one thousand feet or so must be allowed for the variation of the line 


according to the nature of the subordinate slopes, their individual exposures, and 
degree <f provmity to the open country northward, in which direction the snow 
line appeared to Captain Struchey to be somewhat higher, os was noticed at 
Bhawiti. The termination of the Himalaya in the table-Und is generally abrupt 
and well-defined, and the transition to a new climate seems to be similarly well- 
marked and sudden. The great bulk and height of the mountainous range appears 
to arrest the pi ogress of the I nd inn rainy season, and to the northward, consequent- 
ly, there i« so little free moisture in the upper air, that snow docs not fall in suffi- 
cient quantities to withstand the heat of the sun for many days together, at very 
I'oiisddcrublc elevations : hence the line of snow on the mountains that rise from 
the northern (able land in ou an average perhaps two or three thousand feet higher 
thin on the Indian Himalaya, though the atmospheric temperature on the former 
may possibly be colder at equal heights. 

From this summit the path descends again as much as It came ‘up frons 

Chujiya Tol, hot mure gradually into a level valley 
An. Ian n - 

with fiat bottom, varying from one to three farlooga 
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la width, winding between ttMp rounded hills lor many mils* together along whleh 
H ooo tinned to where a small stream of water mads its appearance. The name of 
this valley k Amlaag : a little farther on the stream tnma northward, and drains 
into the Gyinlm* water, whleh is visible front Lima-Cboktin Elevation of A mlang 
1*4*0 feet. Turning eastward Amtaog is left over the low hills on the right side of 
the valley : a mile or two of nndnlatiDg gronnd leads into another valley similar to 
Amlang \ a mile farther on leads into a third valley or a second branch of the last, 
like the others, bat open at both ends, and n mile down, divided into two 
branches going eastward tad pomtb*eestwa?d» the roadf allowing the former. Beyond 
thle the path follows a course north of east and crossing the stream again whleh 
rana into mk— Til ascends rising gronnd at the toot of lofty hill* on the other 

Here la the flrst view of R4kat Til, a mile or two to the eonth-east farther 
on, et a point opposite the middle of the eastern 
BSksa Til. shape a side, a fall view of the lake It obtained. 

It is In long irregular crescent some seven miles 
wide east and west, and twenty miles loug north and south. A lofty range 
of hills stretch north-westward, separating the lake from the head valley of 
the Karnili. These hills rise abruptly oat of the water in bold rooky banks with 
many deep inteta, promontories, and one or two small islands of the same eheraoter. 
This part of the lake is altogether so Irregular in outline that It eonld hardly be 
dedned without detailed survey sad close inspection of every point The eeetern 
shore is bounded by shelving ground and low hills, the south end being a good deni 
recessed, eastward, ioto a deep bay, the middle part advancing, further westward 
In a rooky bank of moderate height, and the north end sweeping round to the west- 
ward, as far as could be seen, with a margin of green grasvy plain from the beck of 
which the Giogri mountains rose In dark steep slopes. The western shore of the 
lake was undulating ground or low hills at the foot of steep and lofty ones. The 
water of the lake wae of the clearest, brightest bine, redacting with double Intea- 
•tty the colour of the sky above, and the northern horn of the water, overshadowed 
by the wall of monotaln rising above It, was darkened intea deeper hoe, partaking 
of ths doe purple colour that distinguishes the rocks of Giogri. The path now 
Inclined northward, the hilly bank over which it came subsiding Into level shore 
•loping down to the smter’s edge. The path lies over this for two or three miles, 
the water half a mile te the right, and ae far to the left Tsahgya Qumba is passed, 
hat Is not visible under the sleep hillside, this is ths only G*mba on the banks of 
Hikes T4L The shore of the lake here showed marks of variation In the water- 
level to the extent of e fow feet, gronnd which appeared to have been lately 
f— n da t ed, now half dry and swampy, wae covered with a very thick efltorceoence 
of soda (or some saeh salt), which moat arise from the soil, at the water was quite 
fere and sweet. The course bow about northward passed under n email rocky 
headland, which advances eloee to the water’s edge, and then entered on another 
low flat, bearing marks of occasional inundation in places * here two promontories 
«f low deer lend appear stretching into the lake for e mile or two, one from 
the south and the other from the north, covered with green grass, high bill* being 
•HU on the left. The northern hern of the lake now rapidly narrows to the 
iTtrema north-western point, where the lake ends in swampy ground intersper s ed 
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with puddles of water. This is or ought to be, the exit as the ground evidently 
slopes down to Changcbnng where the river'll visible. 

A % the sooth-eastern comer of Bikas Til, which forms a large bay under 
the foot of Qurla, there is or was* Dharmsils called Lagan-Tanking, and a rather 
marine-looking beach with concentric ridges and shingle showing variatloarto 
the water level to the extent of six feet perhaps above the present surface ; the 
ahlngle and sand are mostly granitic and the former partially rolled} only 
the eonthern half of Lagan la visible from Tanking, the northern part being hidden 
by the projecting hilly banks which occupy the middle part of tha lake’s eastern 
shore. The extreme breadth of the lake at this its widest may be eleven miles 
or thereabouts, equal to the middle breadth of Mipin. There le no Island in 
Bikaa Til with a monastery on it. 

Bamganga (eastern), a river which baa its source in patti 
Bichhla DAopur in Kumaon, in a horseshoe-shaped depression of 
a very mountainous trafet. To the north the ridge culminates in a 
peak 1 9,554 feet above the level of the sea : ou the east, the ridge 
runs south with a series of peaks ranging from 16,321 to 9.814 feet 
(to the weal of Ganagarh on the Milam route) and which form the 
water-parting between it and the Gori : on the west the ridge has 
also a southern direction and in the upper portion separates the 
RAmganga from the Kupbini and lower down in north latitude 30°-4' 
from the Sarju. The RAmganga forms the boundary southwards 
between Bichhla DAnpur and Tallades, and is crossed by the road from 
BAgeswar to Milam by Ganagarh at Bhakunda. Further south it 
forms the boundary between Pungaraun and Barton of Gangoli and 
MAli of Sira, and a road proceeds along its left bank to Pitboragarh 
crossing at Naya Thai, the road from Almora to Askot. The whole 
course from Bhakunda is nearly doe south and further ou it forms 
the boundary between BArabisi, Seti Talla, Waldiyu Malta, and 
BAwsl on the left bank and Pungarann and Bel on the right bank. 
In this portion of its course it is crossed by a suspension bridge 
on the road from Gangoli HAt to BAns. It receives numerous tor- 
rents on either bank during its oourse, but none of any great import- 
ance. The name RAmganga is often given to the united stream 
of the Baijn and RAmganga from their oonfluenoe at BAmeswar to 
Pache*war,+where it joins the KAli. 

Bamganga (western), a river which takes its rise in patti 
Lohba of parganah Chandpurin GarhwAI, in north latitude 30°-5' 
and east longitude 79°-18' is also known as the Buhut or BnpiiL 

The drainage area of its head-waters Is very dearly marked by lofty ridge* 
Te the north the ridge extends la a direction slightly north-east Croat the 
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iwt hw peak of ike Dodntoli ridge (lO.lSI feet) to the Dlwall-khil (7,010 feet) 
on the Ksrnpcmyig road. To the wgst it the DadatoU range and on the aonth ita 
continuation almost due east b y the Malkhori past (8,041 feet) to the exit of the 
Bimganga near Mehalohauri. Oo the east the ridge extends from biwall by 
Kaodal (8,868 feet) and Rinpur (9,S9t feet) then comet Byinsu abore tiithiya and 
Thajkharak (7,838 feet) to Snugarkili. The western ridge separates the drainage 
area of the Bimganga from that of the Nyir, a tributary of the Ganges ; the nor- 
thern ridge separates it from the Bharirigir, a tributary of the Pindar and the east- 
ern ridge also from the Pindar Talley. The streamlets converge on the south-east- 
ern corner of the basin and at Gaonli below Itfthiya form a considerable river in the 
rains, which escapes by s narrow chasm (now bridged) from the Lob be valley near 
Mehalehauri The Lohba valley is about eight to eleven miles In breadth from the 
eastern to the western wtterthed and ten miles in length from north to sooth, so 
that thedraioage waters as se«n at Mehalehauri represents the surplus moisture of 
one hundred square miles of hill country from rainfall and springs. Tbore is no 
other ootlet for these wstert then the Ramgangs, and Mehalehauri would seem 
admirably adapted to form a station for registering the volume of water carried oft 
from a given area of typical hill country while rsingauge stations here and at 
Lohba and 8ilkot would sufficiently indicate the rainfall in ita valley, upland, sod 
mountain divisions. Mehalehauri bridge lies In latitude 19°-68'-60" and longitude 
7t°-SS'-iO* at an elevation abore the sea of 4, iso feet. 

From Mehalohauri the Rsmgauga has a course for a short distance doe east 
through the eastern range by a deep end narrow gorge, emerging from which it 
bends to the south-east, receiving the Khsnsar-gsdti on the left bank. Thence 
■weeping around the south-eastern continuation of the Lohbagarh range it receives 
the Turag Tal river and then takes a south-westerly course by Gao si, receiving the 
Kotlar-gadh rising on the western declivity of Dunsglri on the same bank and the 
Khansar-gadh from Pannwa-khal on the opposite bank. Numerous hill-torrents 
pour into it from either aids further down. The story goes that the gods once in- 
tended to make Dwira their home, and they resolved to make there s prayiga or 
confluence of the Rimganga and the Gagis. The order was issued to the streams 
to units their waters and the Gagis passed on the message to the Himganga to 
oome np the Bairti valley from Ganai and break down the bsn ler that separates 
the Dwira flat from the Bslrti valley. The messenger # was a §emat tree, aud when 
it oome to Chhani It said i M I am very tall and cgn see a long way off and there is 
oo neoessity for my givlog myself the trouble of going soy further s sorely thfc 
Bimganga must oome dowi^ by Psuawa-khai.’' In tile mean time the Kimgsnga 
had turned north-east as Mehalehauri and came rouud and passed by Genii without 
being stopped. The roar of the wafers aroused the sswa/, and be called out to the 
Bimganga to oomt his way to Dwira. But he received the reply •* too late** and the 
Gagis was obliged to proceed lower dowi to meet the Rim gangs and abused his 
messenger, beast the phrase — 

* Is sissfb ftkarig* hai. 99 

"ype ere a messenger of thtseiMf sort," applied to those who oeglect their instnie- 
tfons. 

Tbs course from Ganai leads to Bhlkiva-ke-Sain, in latltnde S9+-4t'-8* and 
h j fitM i 79Me'*lo* where the Bimgsaga receives the Gagis on tbs left beak* 
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Farther tooth -west the united streams of the H iugwa and Bino rivers fall into it 
oq the right bank aud in latitude 29 # -34'-4o* and longitude 79°-8' -25", the con- 
siderable stream of the Maodhal river on the same side. Hence the RAmganga 
enters the Bbabar flowing nearly due west through the Path D6n, where it receives 
among others the Paliin and dona rivers on the right hank Then turning south- 
eastwards, the R&niganga bursts through the outer range corresponding to the 
Slwaliks of the Dehra Din and enters the plains near the Kilagath fort south 
of the KAIsgarh peak (2,31? feet) in the Bijnor district, about ninety miles from 
lia source. 

Ramg&rh or Ramg4r, a parganah of Kumaon contains three 
patti i, rig., R4mg6rh, Malta and Talla and Agar. The assessment 
at each settlement was a9 follows : — 


1315. 

1817. 

1813. 

1810. 

1823 

1898. 

1833. 

1843. 

Current. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Ra 

Ra. 

Ba. 

Rs 

Rs. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

1,944 

1,944 

9,317 

1,969 

1,869 

1,901 

1,919 

1,914 

2,304 


The incidence of the land tax on the total area amounts to 
Re. 0-14-1 per acre, aud ou the cultivation to Re. 1-8-9 per acre* 
The assessable urea comprises 2,610 bisis, of which 1,122 are cul- 
tivable and 1,488 are cultivated (18 irrigated). The population at 
settlement numbered 2,683 males and 2,474 females. This par- 
ganah lies between the Gagar and Lohukot ranges, both uniting 
eastwards in the Moteswar peak. The upper parts belong to Agar, 
and there is hardly any talldon or lowlands capable of irrigation. 

The Sauna or Sons occupy the Agar villages whence they sre called Agaria. 
Theirspecial avocation is mining, in which they are engaged throughout the district. 
Of late years, however, this has given place to work <>u roads and at the new sani- 
taria and id the Bbabar. The clunste is fairly salubrious, but the soil is poor. The 
Agaris remain at home from May uutil November and then disperse to their several 
occupations elsewhere. The people of liimgarh pay revenue according to the 
capability of their vilhges. The inhabitants of the picturesque village of Niya- 
kiua on the Aliuora road are I'atas and Nayaks — the former the dancing*girlH of 
Kumaon, and the Utter a class originally springing from that corrupt source, and 
afterwards, by intermarriage with other inferior tribes, becoming a separate clan, 
only occasionally recruited by births from Pitas. The daughters born to NAyaka, 
however, themselves recruit the members of the frail sisterhood. The Riyaks 
have, during the British rule, been the ohief clearer* of the Cbhakhata Bhibar, and 
as else where remarked their v illages of Haldw&ni, &c.,are highly flourishing. The 
people of BorhakoL and Julia also possess tracts of land in the Bhibar. The par- 
ganah sol oootains 26 estates comprising 31 villages. The mines of the Agar 
patti were formerly leased for very large sums, they now yield leas than Rs. 100 
a year. Ths principal mines are found in Agar, Ghurkhioi, Khunf-khiya, Kumnai, 
Ferbirha, and Pali. 

Ramg&r Mallft, a patti of pargau&h Ramgar in Kumaon, is 
bounded on the north by LUmgar Talla ; on the west by Dhaniys- 
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kot ; on the south by Malayan Talli, end on the east by Agar. 
This petti was sepereted from RAmgir et the reoent settlement 
The statistics of the Mails and Tails pattis may be shown thus 
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The incidence of tlie existing assessment on the whole ares is 
Bs. 1-1-0 per acre in the Malta and Rs. 0-14 per acre io the 
Telia patti. The incidence ou cultivation is Rs. 1-8-4 and Rs 1-4-10 
respectively. In 1872-73 the iron mines were leased with the Agar 
patti at Re. 92 a year. The patw&ri resides in Sunkiya . 

tamgar Tails, a patti of parganah Rdingftr in Kumaon,is bound- 
ed on the north by Kotauli MalTi; on the south by Rfangar Malta; 
on the east by Agar, and on tho west by Dhaniyakot. This patti 
was separated from Ramg&r at the recent settlement. The statis- 
tics are given under the Malta patti. 

Bamgar, a travellers' rest-house on the upper road from Naitxi 
Tal to Almoru, 12 miles from the former and 20 miles from the 
latter, is situated in latitude 29 a -2<>'*8* and longitude 79*-3.V-40^ 
at an elevation of 5,# 72 feet al>cve the level of the sea in parganah 
IUuigur in Kumaon. There is also a dhannauta >r rfcst-hous© for 
native travellers, to which water is conveyed by a series of wooden 
gutters from the Grigar pass above. 

The population of the neighbourhood migrate tp the Bhtbsr during the cold 
and hot seasons, aqd are on tbit account better off tbac the majority of lifll-men. 
lo the valley about two mile* from tbs bungalow are the rein.iiiit of the iron works 
erected by Government and now belonging to the Kuan on Iron Works Company 
contracted for smelting the rich iron ore of tin ▼•!icy which belongs to the 
hamatite and magactie varieties. 8ome ac count of thia project bat been already 
given. 1 The march from Main! Til to lldragar is one of the most beautiful and 
characteristic io the outer Himtla/a. The road leaving the margin of the lake 
ascends s few hnr/.rtd feet to avoid a formidable Itodtlip caused by the re*. ton 

1 Gas. X. SO. 
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shales of which the mountains along the north side of the lake are composed. It 
then passes under the peak of Lariyi'ktota and above the barracks of Ktla-khta 
winding amongst the great grassy spurs and deep woodeJ khnds which ran down 
from the northern prolongation of Luriya-kinU Passing by Bhuwill it reaches 
the Ninglath •treim by a *t«*ep descent. From the baniya's shop there, a steady rise 
along uu outlying spur of the Oagtr range for four miles to the Gigar peak 
(7,856 feet) and pass, whence a descent of two miles leads to RAogtr bungalow. 
The botany of this march and indeed all the way to Almora has been inresligated 
and recorded by Major Madden in one of his delightful papers. 1 

From liamgir to Piura bungalow, ten miles, the road first dips one thousand 
feet, to the level and eomparati vely open valley of the Rimgir stream ; a mile or so 
further on, the road crosses to the right bank of the 

To Piura, 

strsara by a pretty iron suspension bridge, beyond which 
andsome 200 feet above the road is the NAyakina village, very pretty and neat, the 
residence of that curious class who hare been described amongst the castes in Kuma- 
on. From the bridge there is a somewhat long ascent to the gallery, where the 
road keeps for two miles along the south-east f.ice of the hot and bare Lohakoti or 
Fathargarhi mountain, which rises fully a thousand feet higher (7,685 feet). About 
Niyakana commences the mica-slate formation so general thence northwards ; on 
the gallery it is blended with strata of blue crystalline limestone, the whole dipping 
north-east. At the east end of the gallery Is the Deodara pass on the eol which 
joins Pathargarhl to Mnkteswar. Here Almora is first seen, backed by the snows, 
but the view ic soon lost, for the road now makes a second dip into the glen of the 
Deodar stream; this rises In Mukteswsr and joins the Kosi above Muorue. Ita 
■lopes exhibit a rich expanse of cultivation about Kilaur, Baujgaon, and Tikari in 
contrast with the gloomy forests of the Gsgar. From the valley there is a long 
ascent to the Laldana BioAyak where there are the remains of a small fortlet 
belonging to olden days. About east aud some 200 feet lower is the Piura (g.e.) 
travellers' rest-house. 

Ramnagar, the chief market of the Kota Bhabar in Kumaon, 
is situate in north latitude 29°-23'-35* and east longitude 
at an elevation of 1,204 feet above the level of the sea on 
the right bank of the Kosi, distant 12 miles from Kota; 6 miles 
from Dhikuli ; 12 from MohAn ; 20 miles from 8eti ; 66 miles 
from Khairna, and 56 miles from Almora. It is the great lowland 
mart of western Kumaon as HaldwAni is for midland and Barmdeo 
for eastern Kumaon. In 1881 the population numbered 3096 sonls, 
chiefly Baniyas. Before 1850, Uhilkiya was the principal mart for 
forest and hill produce, bnt it has since then qnite given place to 
RAmnagaf. There is a police-station, dispensary and forest bon* 
galow here. 

The routes to and from RAesnagar being the moel important In tho tract 
lying albng the foot of the hills, we give them here. From Barmdeo to Chhinl 
1 J. A. & Qen. 1848, page 414. 
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Chart! DharmsAla tlx m!l«f» for the first Arc miles the road follows straight i 
the numenoas a tr earns flowing from tbs foot of the hiUs Into the SArds, and has 
maoj ascents and deseents. The Doin or Chhini stream flowing from the ratines 
west of Bastfja la crossed close to the encamping* ground* From hence to DogArl* 
at x miles, the road crosses the bed of the Kulauniya and numerous small ltd or 
torrents with sons dUHcnlt places for laden carta when thare is rain. There ia a 
Chart! and Dharmsiiaa here. Jsnlasil Is the next stage, nine miles i the road: as 
usual and indeed all along crossing nnmerons beds of torrents, here and thera 
where sandy eery difficult and requiring tome rough repairs. There are nail re 
rest-houses here. To Chorgaliys (1,018 feet) nlue miles : here there Is a small 
hsanar, reached after eroeaing the Nandhanr (Dews) and Us ndmerooa offshoots. 
Nest stags is Haldwini (q.o.) twslre miles, than Chsonchals six miles, and 
KAUdhtogl six miles. From K&ladbfingi the stsges are B slips rao nine miles, 
and R&mnsgar six miles. Proceeding westwards we hare Dhela seven miles, the 
name of the Tillage and rirer (nohridged) passing by Himmatpur and Bawaldeh. 
Next cornea Ldldhang (1,117 feet) with a Chartl three miles from Dhela crossing 
an nnbridged stream. Next comes J hint a, four miles, after crossing the Phi ka, 
the western boundary of the Kumaon Bbibar. Three miles further on is Dhiron 
qrlth a Chsuki (f .s.) whence roads branch off to all parts of OarbwAI, Fire miles 
on the RAmgsnga is crossed at KAltgtrh by LakrlghAt, where there was onoe a 
fort. The next stage is Kiia-fthshf A or Kiln-8ayyid (1,00* feet) scran miles j then 
PAkbrAn nine miles i Saaeha eight miles ; HaldukhAta nine miles i Ldldhang, 
a bazaar and ehaoki, ten miles j Chfla thirteen miles, and Kankhai three miles. 
The entire road from RAmnagsr to Chile Is nnmetalled, hot Is passable for laden 
carts from November to the rains, orossing the t>U by Improvised log- bridges. 
This Is the main road for the t raffle from the east Inolodlng NepAI to the Ganges, 
and is also largely need by pilgrims passing to the great assemblies at HerdwAr. 
It is also need by the timber merchants for exporting the produce of tho forests 
to the plains, and is oontlnnally crossed by the roads leading into the hills direct 
from the plains. 

Bflllgor f a pttti of parganah Chaugarkba in Kumaon, is bound* 
ed on the north by D&niu ; on the west by Lakoanpar Malle and 
Silam Malta ; on the south by the latter patti aid the Panir river 
separating it from the pattis of Kili Kumaon ; and on the east by 
Bel of GangolL Portions of this patti were transferred to D&riin 
at the recent settlement It is drained t^y the Panir river, a tri- 
butary of the Saiju falling into it on the left bank above Himes- 
war. The assessable area comprises 4,156 Mats, of which 1,660 
are cnltorable and 2,496 are cultivated (189 irrigated). The 
assessment in 1815 amounted to Bs. 429 : in 1820 to Rs. 1,005, 
in 1848 to Rs. 1,108^ and is now Bs. 2,481, which falls at Rs. 0-9*7 
per acre on the total assessable area and at Rs. 0-15-11 per acre 
on the cultivation. Upwards of 688 bUU are outside the revenue* 
roll as pilnf A and waste. Tho population at the time of settlement 
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numbered 4,288 souls, of whom 1,899 are females. Tbs copper 
mines at Chimmakholi are nnworked, bat the iron mine^ ^tUkbal- 
garha, Chandoli, and Pdlikfiri are leased with the other mines of 
Changarkha in DAnin, Kharahi, and Lakhanpur, and yield a reve- 
nue of Rs. 625 a year. The patwAri resides in Oaoli, and there 
is a school in CnaakboK. 

sm<[«aii. a patti of parginah Chandpor in British Qarhwil, 
is bounded oar the north by Nigpnr Biohhla ; on the sooth by 
Taili Chandpor and Kandarsydn ; on the oast by Taili Chandpnr 
and Bichhla Ragpnr ; and on the west by Dhanpnr, from which 
some villages were received at the recent settlement. The patwiri 
of Dhanpur residing in PanAi collects the land revenue. The patti 
lies along the left bank of the Aluknanda river, below its conflu- 
ence with the Pindar. The bills are generally steep, and the tope 
are covered with oak and pine. There are copper mines at Dhanpur 
at the head of the valley just outside the patti, Pangnr, Bameli, 
and Sibyadib Andikholi, all at work, and an old mine of the asdne 
metal at Lawiri. Dhanpur bos also a lead mine. The iron mines 
of Eharsayi, Koti, and Sukund are also worked. These are all 
situate on the Dhanpur range crowned by the peaks of Dobri (9,862 
feet), GwAnagarh (9,821 feet), and Pandobri (9,859 feet). 

Bawal, a patti of pargana Shor in Kumaon, is bounded on the 
north by Waldiya Mails ; ou the west by the eastern R&mganga 
river ; on the south by tho Sarju, and on tho east by Waldiya 
Tails. Tho Lohugbut and l’ithoragarh road posses through Grin, 
in tills patti, where thoro is a travellers' rest-house. ThAkil, on tho 
east, rises to 8,161 feet. The assessable area comprises 1,815 bitit, 
of which 902 are cultivated (253 irrigated) aud 613 an cultnnble. 
The land tax yielded Us. 166 in 1815, Us. 343 in 1820, Rs. 455 in 
1843. The present assessment amounts to Rs. 1,010 and falls on 
the total assessable area at Rs. 1-0-6 per aero, and on the cultivation 
at 11s. 1-7-6 per aero. The population at settlement numbered 
1,955 souls, of whom 892 were females. Tho patwAri resides in 
Bbatyura, and there is a school in Tharkot 

Rgwatsyun, a patti of pargana Barahsy An in British GarhwAI,ts 
bounded on the north by the Alaknanda river, on the cast by Katbol- 
sydn, on the south by IdwAlsydn, and on tho west by Bangarhsyun. 
The patwAri of this patti, resident in Msrgans, collects tho land 
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revenue of pattis Bangsrbsydn and Sitonsyuu also ; the throe ag- 
gregated in 1864 Rs. 2,811 for land revenue and taddbart, and 
Bs. 64 for gvnth paid by 5,346 souls. This patti contains a small 
atrip of land along the left bank of the Alaknanda, mostly levol or 
of easy slope, and is traversed by the rood from Hardwdr to Sri- 
nagar. 

Begamban, a patti of pargana Knli Kurnaon in Kumaon, is 
bonnded on the north-west by the Pandr river, a tributary of the 
Baiju, which separates it from patti Bangor of pargana Chaugar- 
kha; on the north-east by the Sarju river, which separates it from 
Bel of Gangoli ; ou the east by Gumdes ; on the south by Chdrdl 
Mails; and on the south-west by Sai-Bisung. The assessable area 
comprises 3,813 bitit, of which 1,380 afe culturable and 2,433 are 
cultivated (63 irrigated). The land tax amounted to Rs. 910 in 
1815, to Bs. 1,100 in 1820, and to Bs. 1,514 in 1843, and now 
stands at Bs. 2,467, which falls on the acre of cultivation in the 
assessable area at Rs. 1-0-2, and on the acre of the total area at 
Bs. 0-10-4. The population at settlement numbered 2,310 males 
and 1,851 females. The villages that lio between Chdrdl and the 
Sarju are for the most part situate ou high ridges and slopes. 
The climate is good; but from the poorness of the soil the coarser 
grains, like manduwa , predominate. The patwdri resides in 
Baparu, and there is a school in Regaru. 

Ringwarsyun, a patti of parganah Chaundkot of British Garh- 
wal, is bounded on the north by Mawdlsyuu ; on the south by Jain- 
tolsyun ; on the east by Kimgarigdr ; and on the west by the Bdnih- 
syuu parganah. The Paori and Dharou road passes through this 
patti, which is draiued by a branch of the Macbhldd river forming 
its northern boundary. The patwdri of this patti resides in 
Gajera, and has also charge of the collect(pn of the land-revenue in 
Mawdlsyun and Jaintolsyun, which in 1864 aggregated Bs. 2,392 
plut Bs. 71 for resumed gunth and revenue-free lands. 

Bith&g&r.a patti of parganah Chaugarkha in Kumaon, is bonnd- 
ed on the north by Khardhi ; on the west by Syiiuara Malta ; on the 
•oath by Lakhanpnr Talla and Danin; and on the east by the Sarju 
river which separates it from Athgaon of Gangoli. Portions of Ddrua 
and Khardhi were transferred to this patti at tbs recent settlement. 
The two eastern roads from Almora to Bdgcswar pass through it on 
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cither side of the Jarauli peak (6,200 feet). This patti occupies 
the valley of the Jillar-gadb, a tributary of the Saiju, which 
it joins on the right bank near Dtingari-lekbo. The patwdri 
resides in Khdkar. The lower part near the Saija is covered 
with a luxuriant tropical vegetation, and is hot and unhealthy. 
During the rains the people are mnch troubled by the mrfra, a 
small fly that leaves an irritating mark like a bruise wherever it 
bites, and if scratched the bite becomes a sore of a leprous appear- 
ance, The assessable area amounts to 1,634 Mris, of tohioh 770 
are cullurable and 863 are cultivated (200 irrigated). The assess- 
ment in 1815 was Rs. 74; in 1820 was Rs.405 ;in 1843 was Rs.444; 
and at present is Rs. 1,124, which falls at Rs. 0-11-0 per acre on 
the total assessable area and at Rs. 1-4-10 per acre on the culti- 
vation ; about 176 Mats are held as giinth outside the revenue-pss* 
ing area. The population at the time of settlement numbered 1,258 
souls, of whom 548 were females. The upper part of the patti near 
Bilauri and Chhauna has a good climate and some fine cultivation, 
and here the Joshis of JbijhAr have a settlement. Both these 
villages belong to RAotela RAjptits connected with the Chanda. 
The hamlets depending on Naugaon comprise a large portion of 
the patti, of which some fourteen villages belong to Jageswar temple. 
Portions are admirably adapted for the cultivation of tobacco, tur- 
meric, and sugarcane. 

S&bali, a patti of pargan&h Mails Balln in OarhwAl, is bounded 
on the north by Bangdrsydn and DhaundyAlsytin ; on the south, 
by KhAt&li ; on tbe west by Saindhur and on the east by Chaukot 
of Kumaon. Khfitali, S&bali and Saindhdr occupy tbe valleys of 
the Eastern NyAr and KhAtali river and have fairly good villages. 
The population of SAbali in 1858 numbered 2,330 males and 2,185 
females. The patwAri usually resides iu Chandoli and has also 
charge of Bang&rsyfin. A fairly elevated range rnns down the 
western portion in a south-easterly direction culminating in the 
peaks of MotikhAl (7,688 feet), Tilkani (6,421), under which there 
is an unworhed iron mine at Cborkhanda, and Agargarh (6,102 
feet). There is a school at Bangir. 

Bahairadhara, or 4 spring of a thousand sources, 9 lies in a 
glen to the south of the D6n water-parting ridge a little east of 
RAjpur on the route to Mussooree in Debra Dfiu. The water here 
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has a fall of about thirty feet and leaves an incrustation of lime on 
all it touches. Particles thus accumulating for conturies have 
formed a projecting ledge, and thus a sort of cave, from the roof 
of which falls a perpetual shower that turns every leaf and blado 
of grass coming into contact with it into a sort of petrifaction. 
One of the lumps thus formed iu a smallor cave adjoining resem- 
bles the linga emblem of Siva and is tended as such by Brahmans 
from N&gaL There is also a sulphur spring. Here, as in the glen 
of the Baliya and Nihdl below the Ay&rp&tha cliffs at Naim T61, 
the clay slate and limestone rest on beds of aluminous shale and 
white gypsum which becomes of au exceedingly hard texture. 
Gypsum appears under analogous circumstances at Jutog near 
Simla and under the Krol rocks near Sub&thu. In the former 
place, as in tho Loliakoti hill, the limestone becomes crystalline in 
contact with the micaceous rocks. Immediately opposite the stalao- 
titic caves at Sahasradh&ra a passage into the hills up a torrent leads 
to the gypsum beds, which consist of two strata separated by a 
reddish argillaceous schist, the whole lying horizontally without 
apparent dip. The quality of tho gypsum varies as much as the 
colour from a compact crystalline mass to a loose powdery and 
arenaceous soil : the colour varies from an almost transluoent white 
to a dirty grey. About four mile3 north at Salkot is another bed 
of gypsum. 

Saindhar, a small patti or sub-division in parganah Malla Sal&n 
of British G&rhw&l, lies in separate scattered patches between the 
Eastern Ny&r river on the south and the Machhldd on the north. 

Saknyana or 8haknydna or Saka country, * jigir or fief situate 
on the north-east frontier of Dehra Dun, is hounded on the north- 
west by the Bandal river and on the south by the Song. 

Tho tracts known as Saknyina, Doori and Athnr, with tho villages of Kot-Padi- 
yir and Sonir in the hills and Bajawifa in the Dfin, wore granted to Siva Rim bj tho 
Gorhwil Rlja for services rendered, subject to on annaol bh$t or offering of Rs. 500 
kackeha. On the oonqaest of Garhwil by the Gorkhilis the grant was resumed, hat 
on the oonqaest by the British, the fiofs were restored 1 to Siva Rim by a panoanah 
of Mr. Fraser confirming them as heretofore hold, bat this was interpreted as free of 
revenue for life. Siva Rim died in 1818, and the Garhwil Rija demanded that the 
jtgtr should be resumed or the revenue be paid as before. Hari Rim, the heir of 
Siva Ram, appealed to tbs British Government, and Mr. Traill recommended the grant 
in perpetuity of Urn portion in the hills should be confirmed to Kishi Rim and Hari 
1 Because of some alleged services ; see Williams’ Memoir, p. 178. 
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Him at a revenue of E«. 200 a year. The Government refnsed to interfere, and on 
Hari Him declining to accept the torma offered by tbe Bija of Garhwil the j4gir 
iraa aettlod with other membore of the mme family. 1 At the nme time their claim 
to indopendoneo aa regards Tthri was disallowed, as they had never been in the 
position of independent chieftains nor ever had separate civil or polioe jurisdiction. 
Subsequently it was resolved to restore them to their possessions as jdgirddn, 
subject to tho payment of offerings on certain occasions to the Bija of Garh- 
wil. Kishi Him dying without issue, his nephew Deri DatU olaimed to succeed him 
as his adopted son and devisee by will 9 On this quarrels arose and the Gourt was 
obliged to interfere, and eventually Hari Him and Devi Datta succeeded. The inter- 
nal administration was regulated by an order of the Governor-General in Council by 
which all persona accused of offences specified in Regulation X of 1817 section 2 should 
bo committed by tbe Assistant in charge of the D6n to stand their trial before a Com- 
missioner appointed under that law, while the polioe arrangements rested with the 
jdgtrddr. Since the repeal of the above Regulation it is difficult to say whether 
British Courts have oognisance of these offences or Dot. 

Salam Mails, a patti of pargan&h Ohnugarkha in Knmaon, is 
bounded on the east by Bangor ; on the south by Tails 861am ; 
on the west by Mahrytiri-Dolphat and Lukhanpur Mails, and on the 
north by the latter patti. It was formed from Silam at the reoent 
settlement and lies on the right bank of the upper portion of tbe 
Pacir river. The patw&ri usually resides in Kandira ; the statis- 
tics of the Malls and Talla psttis may be shown thus 
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In the Malla patti 126 bitis are held free of revenue and in ihe 
Talla patti 58 bint. The assessment falls at Re. 1-1-5 per acre of 
cultivation in the former and at Be. 1-1-2 per acre in the latter. 
Six villages were received from Lakhanpur and one was trans- 
ferred to Chilli at the recent settlement 

1 From Commissioner, 28th Deocmber, 1818 1 Slit January, 1824 j to Commis- 
rionor, 20th January, 1819 1 31st Angnst, 1824 1 19th November, 1824. 9 Major 

Young's letters of 18th December, 1829 and 28th July, 1830, quoted by Mr. Williams. 
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Tall*, a palti of parganah Chnugnrkha in Kumann, is 
bounded on the north by the PanAr river, which separates it from 
Mall* ; on the west by Malirjuri-DolphAt ; on the south 
by Malli Ban and on the east by Uangor, This patti was formed 
from RaUm at the recent settlement. For statistics see Sdlam 
Media. The patwAri lives in Jaioti, where there is a school. 

Salaa or Malta Satin, a parganah in GarhwAl, has ten 

paths or sob-divisions, each of which is separately noticed, vie., 
BaagArayua, Dhaundyilsydn, Gujaro, Iriyakot, KhAtali, Kolagir, 
MeldhAr, Sibali, Saindir and Taliin. The assessments at each 
settlement may be shown as follows : — 


1815. 

181G. 

1817. 

1820. 

*1823. 

1828. 

1833. 

1840. 

18G4. 

B*. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

4,ft& 

5,842 

6,043 

6,059 

8,341 

8,748 

9,076 

8,090 

11,910 


The statistics of the current settlement show that tho parganah 
eonsistsof 285 estates comprising411 villages and containing a total 
assessable area of 15,096 acres, of which 14,212 are cultivated. 
The mill-rent amounted to Us. 26, and the land-rovenue to 
Bs. 11,916, of which Us. 305 are alienated in gdnth and mudfi. The 
land-revenue falls on the total assessable area at Rs. 0*12-7 per 
aere, and on the cultivation at Us. 0-13-5 per acre. The population 
in 1841 amonnted to 16,132, of whom 7,300 were females ; in 1858 
to 29,471 (14,626 females); in 1858 to 30,388 (14,730 females) ; 
in 1872 to 38,618 (19,353 females) and in 1881 to 41,125 (21,044 
females). Malla SalAn is bounded on the north by Chaundkot ; on 
the east by Kumoon ; on the south by Talla SalAn and on the west 
by Ganga Salin. It lies to the north of tho outer ran go of hills 
and is drained by the tributaries of the Eastern NayAr. There is 
a large and dense population for the hills and industrious, too, 
rearing large quantities of red pepper and cardamoms. 

Sal&n Tall* or Talla SalAn, a parganah of tho GarhwAl district, 
is subdivided into eleven pattis each, of which is separately noticed, 
m., BhAbar, Bijlot Walla and Talja, Bdogi, Badalpor Malta and 
Talk, Kaoriya Walla and Palla, Puinfin and Bila Malla aad Talk. 
The a sses sm ents at the various settlements of the land-revenue 
have been as follows 


ISIS, 

1816. 

1817. 

1830. 

1823. 

1828. 

1833. 

1810. 

1804. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

3,642 

4,146 

4,633 

5,385 

0,893 

7,113 

7,411 

7,183 

11,475 
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At tho ourrout settlement the parganah contained 435 separate 
mahfils or estates, comprising 580 villages, having a total assessable 
area of 15,487 acres of which 14,334 were cultivated. The mill- 
rent amounted to Bs. 4 and the land-revenue to Bs. 11,475, of 
which Rs. 283 wero alienated in g&nth and mud/i. The population 
in 1841 amounted to 13,343 bouIs, of whom 5,894 were females ; in 
1853 to 20,324 (12,862 females); in 1858 to 26,064 (12,720 
females); in 1872 to 36,165 (17,426 females); and in 1881 to 
37,924 (19,055 females). Tails SalAn is bounded on the north by 
Malla SalAn, on the west by Gangs SalAn ; on the sooth by the 
£ijnor district and on the east by Kurnaon. 

Kauriya and Badalpur lie chiefly to the north of the first range of hills. In 
Badalpur there are some fertile and populous villages resembling those near Almora. 
The climate of Painfin in tho Mandhil valley is very malarious and generally tho 
pattis to the sonth are still covered with tdl and bambn forest conserved by the 
forest deportment including the Kotri and Pitli Dfins. Still crops of ginger, turmeric, 
tobacco and capsicums are grown in the clearings and afford valuable resources to the 
cultivators. In his report on the settlement in 1840 Mr. Batten remarks that Bijlot, 
Biingi and PAinfin and tho Vum below gave him considerable trouble and required 
much oaro. “ A decrease of revenue and a total romodelling of the villogo looses were 
found necessary. Painun is situate in the valley of the Mandhil river, the climate of 
which is almost as bad as that of the TarAi. Wild elephants abound and commit great 
depredations on the crops in the rainy season. Tigers also are numerous and kill 
both men and cattle. Sila is situate on both sidos of the Koh river. Large portions 
of it are waste, and some of tho villages are unfavorably placed on the border of the 
$61 forests, which here, os in Badalpur, bogin to take the place of oaks and pines and 
other alpine* vogetation. The Pitli Dun is traversed by the KAznganga, oe that river 
approaches the plains, from which the DGn is separated by a steep sandstone nnge, 
resembling in almost every respect, save in the fewness and difficulties of its pessee, 
the Siwilik range between the Ganges and the Jumna. The quantity of fiat land is 
very small indoed in comparison with the bills and ravines, and the forests of sdf ssad 
bambn (the timber of which is floated down the BAmganga in rafts) are plentiful and 
valuable.' 1 The first triennial settlement was made for one year only and op to .1828 
was included in the farm of forest produce. Permanent villages were then established 
and a regular settlement was made with tho cultivators, but owing to the dimate it 
was difficult to procure them. Aooordingly in 1840 the settlement was made with Padam 
Singh Negi at Be* 275 (a reduction of Bs. 100 having been allowed). He had m 
hereditary claim to the lease of this tract ; and thbugh bis right to the sanrindAri had 
not boon previously admitted, he was then granted all lands which he might redeem 
under a proprietary tenure. Four of the villages included in his lease are situated 
outride tho lower range in tho gorget of the peseta. The Kotri Dfin, properly so cal l e d , 
is merely a email uncultivated valley, with very rich postures, situated in the audit of 
tho lower hills near Kotdwira. With the exception of granite the rooks art of the 
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■ae UwripUon u in Cbaundliot, but all an anooaadad by aa adat oaa m the Mm 
and lower range#. 

Solan Oaogft or Ganga Salfcu, a parganah in Garhw&l, has nine 
patiia or Bub-divisions, each of which is separately noticed, viz. 9 
DobryfiUyiin or Dbingu Malta, Dh&ngu Talla, Karaundn Walla 
and Palla, Langur, Udopur Malla, Bichhla and Talla and Ajmer. 
The assessment of the land-revenue from the conquest to the pre- 
sent day was as follows • 


1815. 

1816. 

1817. 

1820. 

1823. 

1828. 

1833. 

1810. 

18G4. 

Be. 

Be. 

B*. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

5,099 

6,699 

6,177 

7,835 

8,957 

9,508 

9,649 

9,618 

14,031 


The statistics of the current settlement show that there are 395 
estates comprising 499 villages and containing a total assessable 
area amounting to 22,277 acres, of which 20 , 9(55 are cultivated. 
The mill-rent amounted to Rs. 60 and the Lad-revenue to 
Rs. 14,031, of which Rs. 218 are reloaded in gdnth and mini/!. The 
entire land-revenue falls on the total assessable area at Rs. 0-10-0 
per acre and on the cultivation at Rs. 0-10-8 par acre. The popu- 
lation in 1841 numbered 16,538 souls, of whom 7,324 were females; 
in 1853, 28,078 (13,853 females) ; in 1858,30,265 (14,778 females) ; 
in 1872, 40,877 (20,329 females); and in 1881, 44,632 (21,955 
females). Ganga Salfin is bounded on the north and west by the 
Ganges ; on the south by the Bijnor district, and on the east by par- 
ganabs Malla and Talla Sal&n. 

Dhfingu, m it# name in the hill language implies, is rooky and ragged, etptotall 
In t he neighbourhood of 'the Ganges, which here foroes its way through steep precipices; 
some of the villages are small and poor, and a slight redoottor of the revenue in 1840 
was thought expedient. Kuraundu and Langfir are chiefly in the vicinity of the Koh, 
both of which had their irregular boundaries rectified at the recent settlement. 
Langfir is remarkable for its two fortresses of that name on the orost of a high preci- 
pitous ridge, which separates the Koh from the Ny£r river. Here tho last Garhwfil 
Baja, before retreating to Debra Dfin where he was killed, made the last vigorous de- 
fense of his country against the invading Gorkbilis, whe, were before Langfir Garb, for 
some yearn. Ajmer and Udepur, though in their lower parte very jungly, contain in 
the heart of the parganah eome very fine villages, and the country is not unlike the fer- 
tile tract near Bhi'mtfil in lower Kumaou. The Udepur hills, ooverad with »dl forests 
stretch into the Chandi Dfin and are separated from the Dehra Dfin by only a strip of 
level ground and the Ganges : the produce includes turmeric, ginger, rod pepper and 
cardamoms: in the winter the people are engaged aa bambu-cuttere and wood-sellers. 
The market of BHeeairi is situated in Udepur and the landholders find also a near 
— th a t for their grain, turmeric, Ac., at Kotdwixa aad Hardwir. The geological 
formation Is the sum as m Talla Balfin. 
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Saiju, or 4 ganger/ from Sastk 1 #n/ to go, a consider- 
able affluent of the Kali river, to which it often gives its 
name* Prom the confluence at Pacbeswar in K61i Kamaon, the 
nnited stream is known as the Sarjn or K&li as far as Barmdeo, 
and as the Siirda or Gbdgra to its confluence with the Ganges 
in the Ballia district at the extreme southern point of the North- 
Western Provinces. 

The Sarjq rises on the southern slopes of • ridge in petti Melle Dfinpur of Kamaon 
end is separated on tho cost from the sources of the eeetern RAmganga end on the 
west from the sources of the Kaphini or eeetern branch of the Pindar by spurs leading 
down from the mass culminating in the Naadakot peak. The sources are situate in 
north latidude 80°-G-'50* and east longitude 30°-l'-30*, in the depresriou within which 
the village of Jhundi it situate, and are crossed by a ford at WaiohhAm on the track 
between Supi and NAmik. The breadth at Supi, eight miles from its source, is about 
fifteen yards, and in May there is only about two feet of water. On the west a lofty 
chain of mountains running south-west separates it from the Pindar river, and on the 
east a similar-chain separates it from the eastern Rimganga. The height of the latter 
ridge is so elovated that even in May snow rests on the more lofty, summits. About 
the source also snow rests until late in the year. At Supi the bed of the river is 
5,659 feet above the level of the sea. A few miles below Supi the bed narrows to 
twelvo yards with a depth of twenty-four inches, and a few miles still lower down or 
fifteen miles from ite source it is forty-five yards wide and twenty-seven inches deep. 
Tho \ alley here is tolerably wide and give* spanoe for numerous villages on either bank. 
Near its source it is crossed from K,hati in the Pindar valley by a road leading to tho 
Bbotiya tract of MunsyAri. 

It then holds a south-westerly course, receiving many minor streams, and enters 
the patti of Telia Dinpur in latitude 29° -59' and longitude 77° -59*, where it 
receives on the right bank the Kanal-gadh and a short distance lower down tha 
Pungar giulh thirty-one miles from its source. About a mile lower down it receive* 
tho Labor river on the right bank from Patti Malla Kafcyur. and hence taking a 
south-easterly direction pastes four miles lower down by BAgeewar at an elevation of 
3 143 feet above tho levol of tho soa, receiving on its right bank the Gumti or GomatM 
rivor. Further on much of the dm in ago of the Gaugoli pargana falls into it on tha 
same side by the Uhudrepati-gnr and that of Chaugarkha by the Gat-gadh, Jaloir-gadh, 
Bliaur-gadh, Alaknandi and Saniaun-gadh. Thirty-five miles below the confluence of 
the RAtnganga with the Giimti it receives tho Punir river on the same ride and about 
throe miles further dowu on the left bank the iUmgango (eastern) at RAmeewar hi 
latitude 39°-91'-S5‘ b and longitndo with an elevation of 1,600 feet above tha 

level of the sees About teu miles above its confluence with the Pimfir, sixty miles from 
its source, the average breadth is about fifty yards and tho drift four and a half to fiva 
miles an hour, with a depth in Mar of right foot and fordable in December (IFseb). 
Hero it is a most impetuous auJ roaring torrent dashing over the rocks with the 
greatest force and noise and costing the spray about in all directions. A few mOea 
•)cr>*v ilAm.-swar, « in.r^ o it is iudiderently called the Ra m ga og i and Sarjn, the river 
« cvumuJ b> an iron bridge ou the road between LohughAt and Pithora- 
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garh in a glen from which the Lilia on either side nw> torj sleoply nod aro thickly 
clothed with pine forest* From Rimes war it forms the boundary between the 8hor 
and Kali Kumaon purg&u&hs in a south-easterly direction, and after a course of twelve 
miles falls into the Kali on the right bank at Pachheswar in latitude 29° -27' and longi- 
tude 80°- 18'. About a mile above this confluence the river is fordable in tbo dry 
season p.nd about eighty yards in breadth and four and a quarter feet deep with a drift 
of about four miles an hour. The length of the river in»m its source to its confluence 
with the Kuli has been estimated at eighty-two miles. The confluences at Itfgeswar 
with the Guinti; at Hamcsnnr with tbo Hamgartga and at Pu oh hr* war wi f h the K£li 
aro Bacred pruyigas or junctions which have periodical ncnii-rcb^i >ns assemblies iu 
their honor. Thu local Jirulnnans say that the Sarju could n.>t force its way through 
the mountains until the presort channel was formed l>> a greet devotee by virtuo of 
the power acquired by his austerities. They also identify tin' furni of Siva worshipped 
hero with the laiba Adam of the Mu sal mans and bis M.iLti with Mania Huwa. They 
also state that the most destructive tigors in the m ighbomhooil arc men in the form 
of animals, a belief liko the ly can tli ropy of tbo tlivcks nud tlu) lou;>-gurou of the 
French. A large fish called ntinch or fresh-water shark (IhtjnnuK Yarfrtlii) is found 
in the Sarju from B&geswar downwards. It id said to attain a length of six feet, 
scaleWs ;md with teeth like a dog. 

Sat Tal, a collection of lakes in pargannh Ohhakh&bi of tho 
Kumaon district about nine miles from Naim Tal, turning off from 
tin* liamgftr road at Bhuw&li and three miles from Blum Tab 
These are Alio most picturesque if not tin* grandest of tho lakes 
of this district. They are formed by landslips in the basin of the 
range in which they’ lie. The tirst lake im*t with is a Jeep black 
tarn wooded to the water’s edge and connected bv an under- 
ground passage with tho fourth. Passing further into the basin 
a second very small poo! is met with close to the third at tho 
irrigation embankment; thence the path wind round th<* third 
to tho fourth, which is the largest and is a very considerable sheet 
of water about 1,100 yards m length by .150 in breadth. All tho 
three larger ones communicate wilh each other and the water-level 
has been raised considerably by the i i d ankmcnt, which makes 
these lakes a reservoir for the supply of water to the Bhabar 
during the dry season from February i*uwaids. Below tho em- 
bankment to the south i.« another small lake, the fifth, and hnyond 
this iu tho bed of the stream two lakes now dried up : hence tho 
name i Sat Tal / or ‘aer*n lakes.’ The surplus dniiMg** join, tho 
Ealiya flowing from Kami Tal and eventually the an 

affluent of the Ramgaog i. 
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The following outline map is from soundings made by Mr. Yule 
of Bhim Tdl 



flautf, a patti of parganah Shor of Kumaon, is bounded on 
the north by Pattis Mahar and Nayadcs ; on the west by tho 
Chandrabbaga river, an J on tho south and east by the E&li river, 
which separates it from Nepal. The principal villages lie along 
the valley of the Chandrablmga river and in the table-land among 
the bills between it and tho K&li, where the village of Mfcdh is 
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situate. The peak of Diw41i on the left bank of the Chandrabhtga 
attains an elevation of 6,460 feet above the level of tho r.sa and 
Dhian on the right bank of the K&li rises to 5,132 feet The 
assessable area comprises 1,621 bins, of which 612 are cultnrable 
and 1,003 are cultivated (226 irrigated). The land-tax yielded 
Its. 501 in 1815, Us. 752 iu 1820 and R&, 858 in 1843. The exist- 
ing assessment amounts to Rs. 1,476 and falls on the total assess- 
able area at Rs. 0-14-7 per acre and on the cultivation at Re. 1-7-5 
per acre. The population at settlement numbered 2,619 souls, 
of whom 1,400 were males. The patwdri resides in Chaopakhiya, 
where there is a school. 

9 Seti Malla, a very small patti of parganah Shor in Kumaon, 
lies to the west of Pitlioragarh in the same valley and separated 
from the remainder of Seti by the range (6,898 feet) crossed by 
the road to Bdns. Rajeti and its hamlets and Pandegaon are the 
only villages of any importance in this miniature patti. The 
statistics and history are given under Seti Talla. The revenue is 
paid into the peshkdri at Pithoragarh. 

Seti Talla, a patti of parganah Shor in Kumaon, is bouuded 
on the north by patti Barabisi of Sira, from which it is separated 
by the K414p&ni river; on the west by the Rimganga river; ou 
the south by pattis Waldiya Malla and Bicbkia and on tho east 
by Khardyat. The road from Pithoragarh to Almora passes 
through this patti from east to west, crossing the stream from B4us 
by a bridge and the R&mganga by an iron suspension bridge. 
There is a traveller’s rest-house at Bans in latitude 29°-36'-44* 
and longitude SO^-ll'-S*. To the north as far as tho water-shed 
of the Kdlap&ni the country is highly cultivated : Asurchali, with a 
temple here, attains a height of 6,990 feet above the level of the sea 
and Inyarikot 6884 feet. 


Seti. 

AmESSABLB AS BA IN 

nisi*. 

ASMCUMKNT IN BLTBEtf. 

Population. 

Total 

Cultivated. 


1815. 

1820. 

1843. 

Cur. 

r«*ut. 

Male* 

i 

Irri- 

gated. 

D 17 . 

J Eg 


iU. 

Ba. 


lta. 

I? a.* 

R*. 

1 U. 

Ha. 



Iff alia... 

265 

48 

133 

78 

117 

179 

176 

200 

102 

182 

Talla ... 

1,630 

476 

683 

m 

250 

424 

COO 

1,558 

I,U)9 

9JO 
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The ineidenoe of the present land tax on the total assessable 
area is Rs. 0-15-8 per acre in the Malta patti and Re. 0-15-4 in the 
Tails patti: on the cultivation the rates are Re. 1-7-6 and Re. 1-7-5 
per aero respectively* The patw&ri resides at Bins ; there is a 
school in Dhdrgaon. 

Shor or Sor, a parganah in the Kali-Knmaon sob-division of 
the Kumaon district, is bounded on the north by pargsnahs Sira 
and Askot; on the east by the K&li river, which separates it from 
Nep&l ; on the sooth by parganah Kali- Kumaon, and on the west 
by pargaoah Gangoli. It at present contains eleven pattis, viz., 
Kbar&yut, Kharakdes, Mahar, Nayades, Rawal, Seti-Malla, and 
Talla, Saun, and Waldiya Malta, Bichhla, and Talla, each of which 
is separately noticed. The principal village is Pitboragarh, which 
lies near the centre of the parganah, just where a spur of the Chan- 
d&k ridge, forming the water-parting between the Kali and Ram- 
ganga, enters the valley of Soui-Shor. The Kalap&ni river divides 
patti Seti from parganah Sira on the north ; south of this lies 
Waldiya Malta, while the Talla Patti of Waldiya runs across to 
Th&kil. Rawal trends towards Ramoswar and Saun ruus between 
the Chatidrabh&ga and K&li as far as Pacheswar. The central 
plateau between Thakil and Dhoj is occupied by the villages 
of Seti-Malla, Mahar, Kharakdes, and to the north-west Klm- 
rayat. 

Tho road from Almora passes through B&us in Seti, where 
there is a travellers’ rest-house, and thence up the ferule valley 
of Ch&n.i to Pitliorag irh. Tho Lohughat road passes south 
under Thakil with a bungalow at Gun, whence there is a 
magnificent view down to the Sarju and R&inganga at Ramesf- 
war. This road is in direct communication with B.irmdeo and 
also by Debi Dbura with Almora. The road to the Bydns and 
Darina passes runs northwards by Dhuj through Askot. On the 
east there is a road to Jhulagh&t, where the K&li is spanned 
by an iron suspension bridge erected at the joint cost of the 
British and Ncp&lcae Governments, but a guard on the Nep&l bank 
forbids egress in that direction to the traveller. Shor contains 
some' of the fairest scenery in eastern Kumaon and may justly bo 
termed its garden. Th&kii especially is thickly wooded and con- 
tains some remarkable trees and plants. 
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The ihib mnnt at eaoh settlement wu u follows:— 

1*1*. 1*17. 1*1*. KM. 1M*. INI. KSS. 184S. Currml. 

Ba. B* B» Ra. Ba. Bi. R<. Hi. 1U. 

VN 4,001 4JSS 5,49* •,141 *,*»* »,«I 14,11* 

The present assessment 1 falls on the whole assessable area at 
Bo. >0-15-9 per aore and on the cultivation at Be. 1-7-11 per acre. 
The total reran ae area comprises 14,287 Mti» t of whioh 4,860 are 
onltnrable and 9,426 are cnltirated (3,479 irrigated), 204 Mata are 
held free of rerenae by temples. The population at settlement 
numbered 10,012 miles and 8,938 females, and in 1881 there were 
13,081 males and 12,435 females. There are 280 raahals or estates 
oomprising 368 villages. 

In Mahar, Waldiya and Stan sugarcane, tobacco and cotton arc far from un- 
eommoa products, whOe oe reals arc abundant Amongst jangle products 8bor is famous 
for its honey and pfcolel or phalm, a kind of vegetable hotter produced from the fruit 
of the Bmuia bwfyroces, a handsome tree abounding in this parganah. The troops in 
Pithoragarh and the BhofcSjaa when passing through during the cold woather consume 
moat of the supine grain. Sir H. Ramsay writes: — 4 This parganah has improved very 
mo oh, though not quite in the same way as Oaugoli. It was pretty well cultivated at 
the last settlement. Prices have risen immensely i and in trying to ascertain tlic causes 
of the rise I was usually told that rnpeea had beoome cheap,, which means that the 
people have become rich and are not compelled to sell at low rates. Since I came to 
the district I remember wheat telling at a maund and barley at 70 seers for t ho rupeo 
at Pithoragarh. Of late years wboat has not been procurable thore at 20 Bern ; not 
because there is no wheat hut beoause the Dhotiya traders purchase it at a higher rate 
and 16 to 10 aer« of flour per rupee is now tbo common price." There is a small import 
trade with Doti in <jh t, wax, honey and phaUl and an export of cotton, metals, cloth 
and European goods by the J hula- gbit, also called Jdighit from its being so narrow 
ox with a yoke could not pass it. At the earlier settlements it was found that 
the lands in this parganah was tncasurod with a jhtla containing six bOii. Tbo latter 
varied with the quality of the soil, requiring on an average 40 dH* or two bhi* of seed 
to the Wei in the most fertile and best wntorod lands. In lands of inferior quality tho 
Uii required a proportionately greater quantity of seed, though the produce in both is 
the same. 

In 1820 there were sis pattis containing 351 viflages. These were left untouched 
at the settlement in 1843, and in 1871 the present pattis were formed from tbo older 
ones. 8hor, Sira and Askot formed until a la to period 

History. 

a portion of the Nepdl state of Doti and are still known 
as Doti in the western parts of Knmaon. One of the arguments used by Ranjor Singh 
Thipa against peaoe at any pries with tbs British in 1816 was that with Kielem Ku 
maoa Doti would fall to the oonqoerors. Some account of the Shor Raj., i .rad the 
oo n que st of this tract has already been given. 1 11 The inhabitants," writes Batten, are, 

1 On the earlier settlements tee Traill to Board, 30th Juue, 1821. 1 Gax. 

XI, 486. 627-630, 537, 641, 663, 668, 670. 
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Uuragb brave and active, • fickle and facfioac nee to whom tba foBewisg couplet hoe 
been applied : — 

* Bkor hardmJAor, bdp bhtorawa chsli mm tor ; 

Shor lei noli katydr ham mam ; joi jaithdli ltkmmm j m mdmJ 

' Shor eata tbe bread of diahonoar; the fathers ate pandora, thedaqgktariwmahia 
in tbe father's boose. 

The peck of Shor Ja a qaart in Katyfrs the wives are the pea* ones, the hasbande 
of no aoooont.* 

Another verse runs : — 

‘ Shor Its ndli, katydra mdno ; jayaj( tdli leasamjt mm,’ 

1 An ell In Shor is on inch in Kfitjdr : bat the wife is master in Shor.* 

A mdna is a quarter of a mill, bat the Bhor *4U is smaller than the Ka^rfira mdna, 
ttaae reversing the order of things. Beni Shor is the name given to the nndnlstmg 
valley within which Pithomgarh is situate. It was also sailed Nandhfikfir Bhor from 
the nine principalities into which it was divided, each with ite own fort:— Uncha- 
kot, Bhotkot, Bilorkot, UdepurkiA, Dnngaxakot, Bshajkot, Bamawaket, Deodirkot 
and DGnikot Until lately the Dharobandi or fend between the Mirfie and Fhnrti- 
yfils was exceedingly bitter in this paiganah." 

Sill Malls, a patti of parganah Tails 8alin of Britiah Garh- 
wil, is bonuded on tbe north by Langtir and the Kaoriya pattis ; 
on the east bj the Badalpnr pattis, on the west b y 8ila TaJla 
and on the south by tbe Ghokum Diin. There are several fine vil- 
lages ttbout Sila, bat south of By ansi the country consists of a mass 
of ravines and torrents utterly unculturabla. There are schools at 
Kota ami Pira. The patirdri who resides in Mnhara collects the 
land-revenue of Kauriya Falla and Badalpnr Talla also, the aggre- 
gate of the three pattis in 1864 was Hs. 2,463. 

Sila Talla, a patti of parganah Talla SalAn of Britiah Garh- 
wdl, is bounded on the west b y Ajmer ; on the north by Langur ; 
on the east by Sila M*1 Iq, and oo tbe south by the Kotri Dam 
The only large village is the mart of Kotdw&ifc separately noticed. 
The patwari of Ajmer, who resides in Ghota, collects tbe land- 
revenue of this patti also. 

Silaar Kalla, a patti of parganah P41i Paohbion in Knmaon, 
is bounded on the north by Silaur Tails and Bichhla Dora ; on 
the west by tbe former patti and Kakalaaaun Walla ; on the 
south by lialli Doti and on tbe east by the same patti and 
Athiguli Walla. This patti was separated from Silaor at the 
recent settlement. The eastern boundary run up close to the 
station of fttnikhet ; on tbe west the boundary is tbe lower waters 
«>f the Gains stream to tbe Giog&ri (3,(127 feet) and Upraikhet 
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(6,512 feet) peaks. The statistics ef the Malta and Talla pattis 
may tie shown thus 



The incidence of the land tax on the total assessable area in 
the Mails patti is Rs. 0-15-4 per acre and in the Talla patti is 
Rs. 0-15-2 per acre : on the cultivation it falls at Rs. 1-3-1 and 
Rs 1-1-3 per acre respectively in each patti. The patwiri resides 
in Malota, where there is a school. 

8ilanr Talla, a patti of parganah P61i Pachbion in Kumaon, 
is bounded on the north by the Gag&s river, which separates it 
from Walla Nayin and Talla and Bichbla Dora ; on the west bj 
Kakalasann Walla ; on the east by the Malla patti, and on the 
south by the latter patti and Kakalasann Walla. This patti was 
separated from Silanr at the recent settlement. The patwfiri resides 
in Pipalkoti, where there is a school. 

Sim&lkh*, * patti of parganah Dhaniyakot in Kom&on, is bound- 
ed on the north by the Kosi river ; on the west by Uohskot ; on 
the east by Dhaniyakot. and on the south by Kota Talla and Malla. 
Bimalkha, situate on the left bank of the Kosi, gives its name to the 
patti and is the only considerable village in it. The total assess- 
able area is only 356 bisu, of which 67 are culturable and 289 are 
cultivated. The land-revenue rose from * Rs. 241 at the conquest 
to Rs. 346 in 1820 and Rs. 867 in 1843 ; it is now Rs. 360, which 
falls at Rs. 1-4-8 per acre on the total assessable area and at 
Rs. 1-9-5 per acre on the cultivation. The population numbered 
678 souls, of whom 329 were females. The patwlri resides in 
Malltgaon, where there is a school. 

Sipti, a patti of pargaoah Kili-Karnaon in Knmaon, is bounded 
on the north by Pharka, Gangol, Sui- Biswig and CJt&ril- Malla; 
on the east by the last-named patti, Cbaral-Tslla and P&lbelou- 
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Mails ; on the west by Asi, and on the sooth by Palbelon-TalJa. 
The assessable area comprises 2,452 bisis, of which 917 are 
colturable and 1,534 are cultivated (124 irrigated). The land- 
tax yielded Rs. 545 in 1815; R*. 754 in 1820; Rs; 984 in 1843; 
and now stands at Rs. 1,793, which falls on the whole area at 
Bs. 0-11-8 per acre, and on the cultivated acre at Rs. 1-2-8. The 
population at settlement numbered 1,551 males and 1,256 females. 
It was formerly united with Gangol os one parganah, and appears 
now to be fairly populated, though a good deal of culturable land 
exists. The coarser grains are the staple and rice and wheat are 
not much grown, but here the people mainly consume only the 
poorer grains, so that the price is almost as high as the better grains 
in other patlis. The patw&ri resides in Buyal and there is a 
school at Dyfirtoli. 

Sira, a parganah of the Kumaon district, is bounded on the 
east by Askot ; on the south by Shor ; on the west by Gangoli and 
on the north by the Bhotiya parganahs of Juh6r. The Rfcmganga 
(wostern) forms the western boundary and the K&l&pAni or Bichol 
river the southern. It contains five pattis, viz., Athbisi Mai la aud 
Talk, Birabisi, Diudib&t and M&li. Barabisi lies .to tbe south; 
then comes Athbisi ; to the north-west Mali and to the north Diu- 
dih£t, all of which are separately noticed. 

The northern portion of Sira lying near the Gori is exceedingly wild and rag- 
ged tad characterised by deep glens and high mountains with little or no cultivation. 
The route from Pagestvor to Allot, by Thai passes thr »ugh this parganah and a road 
alio connect! Thai with Shor by bichol aud Saciili Near the former road am the 
celebrated tomj lei Dalai, Bhlguling and Stralot. The fort at 8i'rakot was once the 
residence of the M&lln branch of the Sabi dyr.awty of Doti, bat on the conquevt of Sira 
try Ratan Chand of Kumaon a portion of the resigning family removed to Aakot, where 
they are at present represented \y the Uijbir of that place. Dindihat waa the great 
market- tv wu of tbe old Sira state. At iibbi owes its n .mo to ite having been set apart 
for the separate mainU nance of the Rim, while Barabisi formed the portion of the 8tatc 
lands assigned f. r the military snd other public charges. Under the Chand Rajas Bira- 
kot became the State prison, and it was here that Dip Chand. the last of the legitimate 
Chanda, was murdered by command of his base-born cousin, Mohan Singh. McLelland 
in his geology of Kumoon mentions the prevalence of cretinism and goitre in the upper 
valleys of this parganah. 

The history of the aaeesment of tbe land-revenue may be shown thus : — 
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Tin present ■ Meatmen t foils at Rt. 1-6-1 per acre on ihe whole assessable area 
and at Rs. 1-13-6 per aore on the cultivation. The whole area liable to revenue amounts 
to 6960 M*«t, of which 2,336 are calturable and 3,623 are cultivated (l, 73ft irri^iUul): 
251 b($ii are held free of re venae by templet. Tlio populutiou at the present settle- 
ment numbered 4,215 males and 3,629 females and iu 1881 thuro wore 5,831) male* 
and 5,550 females In the earlier settlements up to 1810 Sira and Askot wore taken 
together. In 1821 there were 238 revenue-paying villages: thcro aro now 106 wihdlt 
or estates containing 236 villages. The prevailing tenure is bhai-bhant or (hkdydchara). 

The copper mines of Sira are mentioned in the minoralugicul notice ami would 
teem to require merely better methods of working and more workmen to yield a fair 
return of ore, but the distance from a market would still render the enterprise one of 
doubtful value commercially. In 1840 those mines wore leased for Its. 83 a year avl 
in 1884 they yielded nothing Tho Khasiyos of tbo ordinary agricultural class decline 
to labour in them, while the Agaris are slowly disappearing or taking to other 
occupations. 

Sirgur, a small patti in parganah Chandpur of British Garhwfil, 
is bounded on the west hy tiili-Chandpur; on tho south by Lobha; 
on the north by the Pindar river, separating it from Kapiri and 
KarAkot of parganah Badh&n; and on tbo east by Pindarwar, from 
which it is separated by the Agargar stream. It was formed from 
patti Chandpur in 1864, when two villages wore added to it from 
Chandpur, and eight from patti Pindar war. Tbo patw&ri of Si»i- 
Cbandpur, resident at Kew&r, collects the land-revcnuo. This patti 
runs from the right bank of the Pindar to tho water-parting of the 
R&mganga. There is an iron mine at Swau-Gheliya. 

Sitonsyun, a patti of parganah Bnrabsyun in British Garhwul, 
is bounded on the north by Bangarsyiin and Idwalsyun ; on the 
south by Banclsyun ; on i lio east hy Gangawarsyun and on tho 
west by Ivandwals) uu. Sitonsyun occupies ihr valley of tho Siton, 
an affluent of the Randi. 

Someswar, a village and temple and traveller's rest-house in 
patti BorArau Walla and parganah BArahmandal of Kumaon is 
situate in north latitude 29°-46'-40* and east longitude 79°-38'- 
65*, at an elevation of 4,572 feet above the level of the sea, 18 
miles west of Almora by Hawalbdg. There is a traveller’s bunga- 
low, here. 

Srinagar or Sirinagar, a large village in patti KathoUyfin of 
parg&nih Dewalgarh of the GarhwAl district, is situate iu latitude 
30*-13* and longitudo 78°-48'-15*, seven miles from the head* 
quarters station of PAori, at an elevation of 1,758 feet above the 
level of the sea. 
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The town is situaud iu a hollow or valley on tbo left bank of the Alaknanda 
mfcr about tlireo miles lung and about half to three quarters of a mile broad, the 
hills sloping down close to the town on the southern side. Viewed from above the 
hollow or valley consists of two long flats, ono some 50 to 80 feet brood, extending 
along the base of the inclosing mountain above the other, on which the town is built. 
Thiy valley has apparently been excavated by tbe river and left dry by the stream 
flowing further to tbe northward, and leaving between its present margin and tbe 
original hank a space of land stretching three or four furlongs south of the town, 
and now laid out in email fields and enclosures, among which mango trees are thinly 
scattorcd. The aspect of the surrounding .mountain* is very barren, and in the dry 
season their scanty vegetation is soon parched up, except in a few places. On a mass 
of rock about 30 feet high in the middle of a bank of shingle close to tbe town are the 
ruins of a fakir’s hut fortnorly connected with it ; and on the opposite side are several 
hamlets situate along the base of the mountain. The site has somoivhat the shape 
of the segment of a circle, of which the river's bank is the chord. The principal 
street, which contain* the baser, ii about half a mile long and tolerably broad, 
but tbe others arc do narrow that two persons can scarcely pass abreast. Tbo 
bouses are built of small stones and are usually two stories high with shelving roofs 
covered with slates. Tbo lower storiee are allotted for stores or shops, tbe families 
occupying tbo uppdt. A groat dead of wood work is used in the bouses themselvos, 
part of the walls and tlio arched verandahs, called tiMri and dandyali , are of wood ; 
the houses of the better classes are little distinguished from those of others, except 
by a narrow balcony. A gloomy air is given, to the town from this uniformity, 
which probably resulted in former times from tbo desire of the wealthier inhabitants 
to avoid attracting the notice of extortionate rulers. Tbe residents are principally some 
of the older and more important families of tbe district, many of whose members are 
in the Government service, priests of the numerous temples which aro scattered over 
the place, and Buuiyas, tbe majority of whom Lave come from Kajibabud, iu the 
fiijnor district, aud taken up their residence here. 

Raja Ajuipel of tho Cband dynasty, who wus also tbe founder of tbe presont 
Garhwal lino of Rijns, commenced tbo palaoo the ruins of which are still extant, 
but it was completed by bis successors. Tbe town is said at one timo to have Lad a 
largo population and to ha\o boon of much greater extent than at present. Uut many 
years boforo tbo British rulo— tho exact date is not known — a flood of tbo Alakmuida 
swept away at least onc-third of it, and tho place ceased to be the residence of tbo 
Rfiju siuco 1803, when Pradb&man Sab was expelled and subsequently foil at Debra 
in fight with the Gorkh&lis. Iu the samo year an earthquake nearly destroyed the 
town; so that when Rapor visited it in 1808 not above one bouse in five was inhabited, 
tbo rest being heaps of ruins. At tbe timo of Moorcroft's visit in 1810 it bod a fuw 
manufactures of coarse lineus and woollens, and bo notes that it Lad not even then 
recovered tbo effects of tbe earthquake and inumiutiou of. 1803, tbo only street being 
tbe bazar, about half a mile long. 1 Tbo number of tbe bouses in 1821 was 5*52, of 
which 438 w^rc inhabited by Hindus, ninety-six by Dorns and twenty -eight by llnsal* 
mdiu. Tbo < ciiaus ol 1 SuS gave a total of 1,835 inhabitants, of which 349 were males. 
During tho season ot pilgrimage the population receives a vast addition. In 1865 the 
poruiaucut population was 1,051. in 1672 was 2,040, and in 1891, was 2,100. 

1 As Res. V* 338 : 1. 6. 
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Tiia town, though the population has increased, is not a flourishing one, and its 
decay has been hastened by the removal of the Riji’s residence to Tihri and the dam- 
age done year by year by the river, which would appear 
f rode, to be in oourso of time able to destroy the whole site 

Behind the principal street are some isolated buildings and temples, some of which 
extremely well built. The public buildings are the tahsili, the Sadr Amin or Subordi 
Judge's court, the school and dispensary. None of these have tlio slightest archi- 
tectural pretensions. Since these public offices have boon placed here there has been 
some little improvement in the town j but the trade even now ie very insignificant, 
cousistiug for the most part of ootton piece-goods, salt, tobaoco, ouoking utensils of 
copper and brass and grain for local wants. 

Were it not, however, for the influx of pilgrims who couic yearly in large -num- 
bers to the shrines of Kedarnath and Badrmath and who generally rest a few days 
to visit the few small temples at the place itself, the trade of Srinagar would other- 
wise almost cease, as a new mart at Koldwira at the foot of the hills has risen of 
late years, and the people prefer going direct there, as they can purchase all that they 
require at cheaper rates. Owing to the smallness of the place no municipality exists | 
but witb tlie sanction of Government the people have assessed themselves in order to 
defray the expense of the police and conservsncy establishments. The older buildings 
comprise numerous temples and the ruins of the residence of the former Rijas. Of 
tbo former the chief is that of Kamaleswar, which is supported by villages assigned 
both in Garbwdl and Tihri for the purpose. Borne of the temples are fo mass* 
ive stone beautifully fitted together, but they have very little architectural beauty. 

Tbe palace of Raja Ajaipal must have onre displayed considerable architectural 
pretensions and extent, os its ruins even now covor some acres of land. It was built 
of large blocks of black stone laid iu mortar and had three grand fronts each four 
stories high, with projecting porticoes profusely ornamented in the lower part with 
elaborate sculptures. The style employed is of no decided school. It is said that no 
woodwork whatever was used in its construction, and this is attested by the fact 
that the portions still remaining have none ; the windows even to the latticing being 
of stone, while the only doorway left is of stone carved so aa to exactly resemble wood. 
These doors are very massive and heavy and it must have taken immense labor to put 
them up, and this has given rise to a Legend to the effect that af*er thousands of men 
had failod to place the atone door-posts, the Raja by prayer and fasting did so by 
himself in one night, but having been seen doing this by a female servant he slew her, 
so that no one might hear of it Of the older residence only one, the western wing, is 
standing and it is almost ia ruins. The building, especially over tbe doorway, is 
massive and quaintly ornamented. There is another wing also standing to the south, 
but this is of quite modern date and is, though well built, of vsiy simple structure. 
There is also said to have been an underground passage to the river by which the 
females went to bathe, and there are the remains still of a bath or tank in the en- 
closure, the water for which was brought from a stream at least four miles off. The 
engineering difficulties to be overcome in doing this must have been very considerablo 
as a ridge of the hill intervenes, bat there is no doubt of its having been done, as the 
traces of the channel are still risible. 

Tbo dispensary is a large well built-building under the charge of aa Asristant 
Surgeon and ia the chief of scvoral erected along the pilgrim rente and 1 
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out of the saddbart fond* for the benefit of tick pilgrims, who are tended and helped on 
tbeir way to their home*. As Srinagar and it* neighbourhood, owing to it* low por- 
tion, is not at all healthy, this dispensary is also of much local benefit. The river, owing 
to it* numerous rapids, is not navigable. On the right bank of the river and opposite 
the town i* the village of Ranihat, containing a temple sacred to Rija Iswara, at which 
the dancing-girl* who form the majority of the population devote themaelvee to prosti- 
tution by abjuring tbeir kindred and anointing their heads with oil from a lamp placed 
before the alUr of that deity. At a short distance beyond it is the fane of the idol Rai 4 
Devi, or the god of love. In the hot season the temperature at Srinagar is high, as the 
elevation is not considerable. There are a great number of mango and other 
trees about tbo town which owing to the great heat flourish. 

Bai Bisung, a patti of parganah K6li' Knmaon in Knmaon, is 
bounded on the north by Rangor of Changarkha ; on the weat by 
Gangol ; on the east by RegarubAn and ChAral-Malia, and on the 
south by Sipti. The whole assessable area comprises 2,320 bint , 
of which 962 are cnltnrable and 1,358 are cultivated (187 irrigated). 
The land revenue amounted to Ra. 660 in 1815, to Rs. 969 in 
1820, and to Rs. 1,445 in 1843. The existing assessment stands at 
Rs. 1,942, which gives a rate on the whole assessable area of 
Rs. 0-13*4, and on the cnltivation of Rs. 1-6*10 per acre. Hie 
patw&ri resides in Karnkariyat, where there is a school. The 
population at settlement numbered 1,684 males and 1,615 females. 

Bolt Malla, a patti of parganah Pali-Pachhaon in Knmaon, 
is bouuded on the north by Kh&tali of Garhw&l and Talla-Chaukot 
of Kumaon; on the west by Gujara of GarhwAl; on the south by 
the Palla and Walla pattis, and on the east by Talia-Chankot and 
Palla*Nay4n. This patti was formed from Salt at the recent set* 
tlement. The patti is drained by the Mainkot*gadh, rising under 
KhamekgAr (7,152 feet), and the upper waters of the Naihel river. 

The statistics of the Suit pattis may be Bhown thus : — 
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The assessment falls on the cultivated acre in each patti as 
follows:— Malla, Re. 1-0-8; Palla, Rs. 1-1-8; Talla, Rs. 1-1-6 ; 
Walla, Re. 1-2-4 per acre. One village was received from Chaukot- 
Tslla at the recent settlement. The patwari resides in Munarh, 
where there is a school. 

Syunan, a subdivision of parganah Bar&hmandal in Kn- 
maon, divided at the last settlemeout into two parts, the Malla 
and Talla pattis, lies north and west of Almora between Binsar 
and lUwalbagh. The statistics of the two pattis may be shown 
thus : — 
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Both the Syunaras were formerly under one ltaja who resided 
in the Khagmara-kot and then in Syiinara-kot aud was absorbed 
in tho middle of the sixteenth century. The patwari of the Malla 
patti lives in T&kula and of tho Talla patti in IlawalbAg. There 
are schools in Satr&Ii, Sukar and Iluwalbag. In 1844 over (JO 
villages were transferred from Talla Syuuara to Klmspurja aud one 
was received from the Malta patti and six from Borarait. 

Talain, a patti of parganah Malla Salan, bounded on tho 
north and west by parganah Chaundkot ; on tho south and ca*L 
by other pattis of Malla Salan, including Kolagur and Saindhur. 
There is a school and a copper mino at Bokhara and an iron mine at 
Khandw&ra. This patti comprises numerous small valleys drained 
by the sources of the Maclil&d river. It was ruined by the Uor- 
khilis, who drove most of the people away to sell as slaves, and 
the rest fled to the plains, but it has since recovered and, strange 
to say, the people have not benefited by their misfortunes, for 
they are even more litigious than the people of Chaundkot. 
The patw&ri resident in Eaode collects also the land-revenue 
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of Gordrsyuo, which in 1864 amounted to an aggregate of 
Rs. 2055. 

Tall* Dei, a patti of parganah K41i Knmaon in Kuraaon, 
is bounded on the north by CljdrAI Talla and Guindes; on the 
west by the former patti and Pilbelon Mai la and Talla; on the 
south by the Bh4bar, and on the east by the K41i river, which 
separates it from Nipal. The assessable area comprises 4,639 Wm, 
of which 1462 are culturable and 3,176 are cultivated (18 irrigated). 
The land-revenue yieteed Rs. 1,331 in 1815, Rs. 1,408 in 1820, 
Rs. 1,716 in 1843, and now gives Rs. 3,191, which falls on the 
whole area at Rs. 0-11-0 and on the cultivated area at Re. 1-0-1 
per acre. The population at settlement numbered 2,811 males 
and 2,271 females. This patti is intersected by the Ladhiya river 
and is also drained by the KAli, 

" Many of the villages near tho Utter river are inhabited by families related to 
the people of Doti on the opposite side. Henoe, although the heat and excessive 
jungle of the valley prevent much extension of cultivation, the emigration of discon- 
tented persons from tho bordor mountains keep np the requisite population, whose 
profits from the sale of their ginger and turmeric are considerable. One great induce- 
ment which brings over Dantiyils to this patti is the acknowledgment by the British 
Government of hereditary shares in occupied land, whereas, on the other side, the 
State considers the property in the soil as entirely its own.’* The patwiri resides in 
Tfimali, whore there is a school. 

Tallades, a patti or sub-division of parganah JuhAr in Kumaon, 
was created at tho recent settlement It comprises the western 
portion of the old patti of Talk Juhar on the upper course of the 
eastern RAmganga river. It contains 37 estates separately as- 
sessed to land-revenue, comprising 92 villages with a population 
at the time of sottlement numbering 2,877 souls, of whom 1,391 
were females. The principal villages are Ch4mi, Dor, Hokura, 
Huptili, N4cbni, Urkhet, Sini and Tejam : see further article Bao- 
TIYA MahAlS. The patw4ri resides at Tejam and there is a school 
in Dor. 

Talli Ran, a patti of parganah Dhyini Ran in Kumaon, is bound- 
od on the noath by Pattis Malli Rau and Asi : on the west by Chau- 
gadh ; on the south by the satpe patti and the Tallades Bh4bar, 
and on the east by Pibelon Talla. At the recent settlement Chau* 
gadh was separated from the patti. The statistics of this patti are 
given with those of Malli Rau. There is a school at Chaunda 
and Ramak. The patwiri lives in Majhera. 
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T&rai, a district of tlie Kuinaan Division, is bounded on the 
north by tlio Kumaun Bh&bar (y. v .) ; on tho soutb by tlio Pill* 
bbit, Bareilly and Uor&dab&d districts and the R&mpur State ; 
on the east by the S&rda river and on the west by tbe Bijnor dis- 
trict. It comprises a long and narrow strip of country running 
for about ninety miles along tbo foot of tile bins with an average 
breadth of about twelve miles and having an area of 5$!),3f>9 
acres or 920*8 square miles. The Tar&i district comprises seven 
parganahs 1 :— K&shipur, Baxpur, Gadarpur, Rudarpur, Kilpuri, 
N&nakmatta and Bilhori. The head-quarters of the district are 
at Naim Tal from May until Novomber, during which months tho 
extremely unlioalthy character of tho climate of the Turiii inakos 
it iinpossiblo for any Europoan and many natives to remain there. 
Tlio Superintendent is the chief Civil Officer, and ho is aided by 
an assistant and two honorary Magistrates, one for the Kashipur 
parganah and one for tho throo parganahs of Bazpur, Gadarpur 
and Rudrpur. Regnlation IV of 1876 provides that the Turai 
district shall not bo subject (a) to the jurisdiction of the courts 
of Civil judicature constituted by tlio Regulations of the Bengal 
Code and by the Acts passed by tho Governor-Gonoral in Council ; 
(6) to the jurisdiction or coutrol of the courts or offices of revenue 
constituted by tbe said Regulations and Acts ; (c) to the system 
of procedure prescribed by the said Regulations and Acts for the 
said courts of civil judicature and courts of rovonuo : or (d) to the 
civil jurisdiction of the High Court of Judicature fur tho North- 
Western Provinces. It further proscribes rules for the trial ot 
civil suits ; for the trial of revenue suits, regular and summary, 
and for tho transfer by tho Local Government of any civil or 
revenue suit or appoal from auy of tlio local courts to tbe High 
Court of Judicature for tlio North-Western Provinces or to any 
other court in tho North- Western Provinces. In civil and 
revenue cases an appeal lies to tho Commissioner of Kumaun, 
and in criminal cases tho courts aro under the super vision of 
the High Court of Judicature for the North-Western Pro- 
vinces. 

•Tho area of ftich parganab is estimate*! as follow* in a crr,«- -kfosbipur, 
119,699 ; Bis pur, 71,205; (ijdirpur, ii,819 j Kudsirpur, 97,J49; Kilpuri, 83,813 
Niaak maths, 51,186, ami Bilbcri, 121,388 acres. 1 have to thank Messrs. Macdonald 
mad Kilvftft, of tbo Tanii district, for Mae greater port of this notics. 
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To the north, the boundary is defined for the most part by a 

■erics of springs which burst from the sur- 
General appearance. t # m .. , v . 

lace where the Bhabar (q. r.) or waterless 
tract ends ; elsewhere the boundaries have no marked natural 
features. The general surface of the tract presents the appearance 
of a plain with a slope towards the south-east. Towards tho 
north, there are patches of forest which are thicker and larger 
towards tho east, or savannahs of luxuriant grasses and reeds. 
Cultivation has, of late years, made rapid progress from the south 
towards tho lino of springs on tho north, but there still remain 
considerable, tracts suitable only for grazing purposes. The whole 
of tho Tardi is intersected by numerous streams and water-courses, 
the former bringing down tho drainage from tho hills, tho latter 
carrying off tho water which rises to the surface in the Tarlii 
itself. The general slope has an average fall of twelve feet in 
the mile. It undulates from east to west, rising and falling as 
it leaves and meets tho beds of the streams and draiuage channels. 
The undulations to the north are small and decided, whilst to tho 
south the country is more level and tho distance between tho 
river-beds increases. The spring level varies with the undula- 
tions ; in tho hollows, stiff clay land is met with, whilst the rising 
and upper land contain both sand and loam. The culturable area 
may bo set down at 463 square miles, of which 280 are under 
cultivation. The soils arc fchiefly d&nat or loam, mattiydr or clay 
and bl^ur or sand and clay: tho mattiydr predominates. 

Tho drainage-system of the TaWii comprises, first, those streams 

.. . which flow direct from the Himalaya, and. 

Dram ago system. J 1 J 

secondly, those uliich are led by springs 
rising in tho Tarai itself. Some account of the phenomena has 
been given in a previous volume 1 , and it will not bo necessary to 
refer to tho details of tho system here again. On tho extreme 
east is tho S&rda ( q . u.) and on the west the Peli. Neither of 
these rivers have broad beds like the Ganges nor do they present 
uny peculiar featuros. Continuing from east to west wo havo 
the Saniya, Deoha, Sukhi, East Baligul, Kiehaha or Ganla, West 
llahgul, Dubka, Gugi, Naiya, Kosi, Bahilla, l)hela and Pbika. 
Most of these rivers have their sources iu tho hills and are subject 

1 Caa. X. 
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daring the rains to hoary floods. The Deoha becomes navigable 
for boats and rafts from near Pllibhit, but uone of the others! save 
perhaps the Kosi, carry sufficient water to allow of their being 
utilised for boat traffio. There are numerous small streams be* 
tween each of these rivers which are used for irrigation. With 
the exception of the S&rda, they all are tributaries of the R6m* 
gangs, which falls into the Ganges in the Iiardoi district. The 
drainage system as a whole resembles the reticulations of a leaf, 
the rills on the edge of the moist country unite to form a stream* 
let, these again form tho streams which feed the arterial lines of 
drainage and all eventually j jin the great midrib stream, the 
B4mganga. 

From the earliest times the Tur&i streams have been used for 
irrigation. The simplest and most common 
procedure was to construct dams whero re- 
quired across the streams, but the results in the end wore ruinous 
both to the land and the climate. The soil became water-logged 
and gave rise to a severe form of malarious fever which carried 
away the majority of the inhabitants. Tho streams being diverted 
formed immense swamps and swallowed up the arable land. Mr. 
Fleetwood Williams, C.S., endeavoured to combat the evil and was 
succeeded by Captain Jouas in 1849-51. The Mutiny supervened, 
and although much bad been done, it was not until 1861 that the 
present system of canals was taken in hand and attention was 
really given to the reclamation of the swamps io the district. 
Under existing arrangements, the Irrigation*brauch of the Public 
Works Department has control over all waters between tho Sarda 
on the east and the Darauron the west, comprising the parganahs 
Bilheri, N&oakinatta, Kilpuri and a great part of Rudarpur. In 
the two first-named parganahs tho irrigation is not carried on 
directly by tho Department; there is plenty of water and the 
people are allowed to take whatever quantity they wish, provided 
they do not interfere with tho natural drainage lines aud thus 
create swamps. 

The Eastern Bahgttl system of canals provides for the irrigation 
of the Kilpuri parganah and the Maina-Jhundi portion of Niuak- 
rnatha, and is then carried on into the Pilihhit and Bnvilly «fu- 
tricts. Next comes the Kich&ha and Palin systems, with which 
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the control of the water by the Irrigation Department ceases. 
Continuing west, the Tarai runs with the Rampnr State and (he 
various streams are under the immediate control of the Superin- 
tendent, subject however to agreements with tbe Nawub of Rdmpur 
where they pass from tbe Tardi to tbe Rdmpur State. Across the 
border the system of earthen dams, which formerly obtained in the 
Tarai itself, still continues, and the portious of the parganabs run- 
ning along this border suffer greatly from fever. Every endeavour 
has been made to induce His Highness (be Nawab to discontinue 
this, in every sense of the word, wasteful system of irrigation, bat 
vrithont avail. At a no very heavy expenditure, a proper system of 
canals with due regard to tbe features of the country might be 
introduced, resulting in a much larger supply of water and the 
improved health of the people. In tbe K&shipor pargauah an ad- 
mirable system of irrigation has been introduced by Mr. J. C. 
Macdonald, which protects nearly the whole of this p&rg&nah pro- 
per from the effects of. drought and assists many villages in the 
Mor&d&btd district as well. The Tardi is indebted to the unceasing 
efforts of this officer, spread over a period of 25 years, for the vast 
improvements effected in the irrigation of the country, as indeed 
also for improvements in every branch of the administration of this 
peculiar tract. Where the land is owned by Government as land- 
lord, the rent and water rates are consolidated ; the ordinary reve- 
nue officials supervise the arrangements for irrigation as a part of 
their ordinary duties, and thus no separate establishments are neces- 
sary. In parganabs Kilpuri, Rudarpur and Edshipur, the water 
rates are as follows : — 

Clots. Flow, Lift. 

Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 

I. — Garden and orchards par crop ... ... 2 0 0 10 0 

II. — Sugarcane, tobacco, opium first waitring (a) ... 0 8 0 (b) 0 4 O 

111. — All ceroals, pnlses» oilseods, first watering (c) ... 0 4 0(d) 0 3 0 

(«) lncrcsoiog 4 aasaaoscb aubaeqaeat watering. 

(6) and <r) Ditto S ditto ditto ditto. 

♦ Ditto 1 ditto ditto ditto. 

The principal roada in the district are(l) the road running due 
east and west from the Sdrda river to the 

Communication*. , ^ 

Bijuor boundary which connects all tho 
parganabs and is in length about 90 miles ; this is a second class 
nnmetatled road, raised and bridged except over the larger rivers ; 
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(2) the Mor&Jabad and Naini Tal line, which rnns through the 
Baapur pargnuah for a distance of 21 miles and is a second -class 
road ; (3) the Bareilly and Naini Tut line 13 miles in this district ; 
a first-class road, metalled and bridged throughout with a new 
girder bridge of 3 spans of 100 feet over the Kichuha river replacing 
the old masonry structure which was destroyed by the floods of 
1880 ; nearly parallel to this road runs tho Bareilly and Kumaon 
light railway, now open for traffic; there is one station in this dis- 
trict, at Kichaha ; (4) the MorAdabad and Itanikhet line, which 
leaving the MorAdabad and Naini Tal load at D&rhiyul passes 
through the Ivashipur parganah and thcnco to the hill mart of 
Bamnagar ; it is a second-class road. There are numerous cross 
roads, of more or less importance, connected with tho main lines 
above noted and the communications are ample for the convcnienco 
of the people. 

The climate of the Tarai differs from tlmt of the plains country 
adjoining, chiefly in variations of tempera- 
ture between the day and night which are duo 
to the nature of the soil, and arc the proximate cause of the heavy 
siokness which attacks tho inhabitants of the tract at the com- 
mencement of tho hot and towards the end of the rainy seasons; 
the average rainfall is about 50 inches. It is noticeable that 
the type of fever prevalent at the commencement of the hot 
weather is ‘remittent,’ whilst that of the later months is ‘inter- 
mittent.’ 

The wild animals found in the district ar* those common to 
Products. the whole Sub-IInnalayau trad, such as 

Animals. elephants, tigers, leopards, hyrenas, sloth- 

bears and pigs. Deer abound, the jarau, swamp, spotted-deer, 
hog-deer, nilgai and antelope ; the fotir-horned deer is also 
sometimes met with. Of game birds the peacocks, floricno, 
black-partridge and jungle-fowl are numerous. Of domesti- 
cated animals, the cow, buffaloes and ponies arc bred in numbers, 
but generally of an inferior quality and they consequently do not 
fetch high prices. The climate of the tract affects animals as w ell as 
human being s, so that tho cultivators have to provide themselves 
with a cheap and hardy class of catilo which is more suited to 
their means and to the climate. Fish of various descriptions are 
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plentiful and are much appreciated, as food, by tbe Th&rua and 
Bhuksas, tbe so-called aborigines of the tract. Professional fisher* 
men of the Dhimar caste are not numerous and generally follow 
some other occupations in addition to fishing. Most classes eal 
fish, though it is not a favourite or coveted article of food with any 
large class except Th&rds and Bhuksas. 

The mode of husbandry is ruder than in the lower plains coun- 
try; the son, being naturally fertile, yields a 
Agriculture. satisfactory outturn with very inferior cul- 

tivation, and this fact, combined with low roots, is the chief attrac- 
tion to an immigrant. Formerly the Tar&i was essentially a rice- 
producing country ; the late dry seasons, however, have encouraged 
rain cultivation, or other kharif crops, tbaa rice. The Thirds and 
Bhuksas still look to rice as their staple crop. There is still a large 
area of waste land, and no pressure of popnlation on the land is felt. 
Applicants for land, iu thenorthern portion of the district, are increas- 
ing, but cultivation of the waste pasture lands, of which there are 
about 150 square miles, is discouraged. Owing to the iucreaseof 
cultivatiou iu the Blmbar tract, large herds of hill cattle, which 
formerly grazed within its boundary, are low forced to come 
ioto the Tardi for grazing ; numerous flocks of plains cattle have 
hero also to find pasturage, so that a line at which cultivation most 
cease has had to he drawn. 

The following crops are grown in the district Rice, wheat 
(red), barley, joar, bAjra, maize, gram, peas, 
Principal crop*. mustard, linseed, sugarcane, cotton, to- 

bacco and melons. Ginger, red pepper, turmeric and hemp are 
also cultivated, but to no great extent. For tbe rice crop there 
are three times of sowing, whioh sre known as the gdja f lrijhuwa and 
rasauta sowings* The first sowing commences in April or May; 
when the finer sorts only are sown, and the reaping takes place in 
September, with an average yield of about 6401b. to tbe acre from 
401b. of seed. The second or bijhuwa sowing commenees in 
June, and the third or rasauta in July ; the outturn being respec- 
tively about 1,120 and 880th. per acre. The species known as 
hantrdjy bdnsmatti and sonkkarcka are only sown with the rasauta 
and reaping goes on from’ the end of October until the end of 
November. 
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Owing to natural capabilities of tho soil, tho outturn is so saiis- 
factory that manure is hardly ever thought 

Mod® of cultivation. J 

of : in fact the soil seldom requires it. A 
Urge holding for a peasant cultivator would here he considered fifty 
acres ; a middle-sized one, twenty acres, and a small one, six acres. 
Taking the average stock of a peasaut, ho will possess two ploughs, 
employing four to six bullocks, and will cultivate, exclusive of two- 
crop land, twelve acres of lcliarlf or rain crops and four acres of rabi 
or cold-weatber crop®. The gross value of the produce, based on an 
average of fivo years in the last decade, is estimated os follows : — 
Kharxf crop, Rs. 163 ; rabi crop, Rs. 68 ; total Rs. 231, from which 
roust be deducted the expenditure on seed, cattle, implements, and 
rent of Rs. 126, leaving a profit of Rs. 105 a year. The work of 
weeding, watering, catting and threshing tho crops will bo done by 
the family, the value of whose labour cannot bo usefully estimatod 
The Tar&i forests do not contain any valuable timber or any 
worth preserving beyond the occasional 
patches of khair ( Acacia catechu) and risu 
(Datbergia cissoo) found in Bilheri and the islands of the 8ltrdo. 
The timber that is most common is haldu (Adina eovdi folia) which 
thoagh of fine appearance is useless as a building or cabinet wood. 
The sal-oovered patches, some of which run several miles into the 
plains are worthless as timber-producing reserves, the young trees, 
in common with all $il {SLorea robueta) grown in the plains, becom- 
ing rotten at the core before they arrive at maturity. The only 
edl exported is cut either immediately at the foot of the hills or 
more generally on some small eminence. It wai\ doubtless, owing 
to these oonsidorations that the Tarii forests were removed from 
the control of the Forest Department in 1865 and were placed under 
the Superintendent of the Tarai. A small tax is now levied on the 
export of forest produce and the proceeds are appropriated to the 
general improvement of the district. The levying of these dues has 
been recognised formally and has been declared, at successive set- 
tlements , to he vested in Government. 

With the exception of bricks, all building materials have to be 
carted from the foot of tho Kumaon hills, 
and are thereforo expensive. Bricks, made 
in tho district cost, for the nine-inch brick, Rs. 900 per lakb, and 


Balding materials. 
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for the small native brick Re. 125. Both native kilns {paj&wcui) and 
flame kilns are used. The limestone from quarries at the foot of 
the bills is almost invariably used for lime; it yields a very strong 
and white lime which is peculiarly suited for fine plaster work and 
costs about 14 annas per 82tt>. Eankar in any quantity is not 
procurable. For large works, * or where there is exposure, $&l 
timber is used : its cost, at the forest depots, is from Rs. 2 to 
Rs. 2-12-0 per cubic foot, so that when worked up, including 
carriage, the rate comes to Rs. 2-8-0 to Rs. 3-4-0 per cubic foot. 
Ilaldu is much used for unexposed work as light rafters and plank- 
iug, but does not auswer for beams. 

Tbo population of the Tarrti, excluding K&shipur, which was 
not annexed until 1870, numbered 67,187 
Population. gou | s ; a 1854. I a 1865 there were 91,802 

inhabitants, of whom 51,993 were males and 39,809 were females, 
and distributed according to religion, 57,918 were Hindus and 
33,884 were Mulalmfins, giving 125 inhabitants to the square mile. 
In 1872, there were 185.813, or nearly 202 to the square mile, and 
in 1881 there were 206,993, or 2207 to the square mile, of whom 
1 13,315 wore males and 93,678 were females. Distributed accord- 
ing to religion there were, in 1881, 131,966 Hindus f59,395 
females) and 74,979 Masalm&ns (34,263 females) and 48 others 
not being of those religions. Of the total males, 55,328 are re- 
corded as agriculturists. The increase in the population over the 
census of 1872 amounted to 10-4 per cent., notwithstanding the 
great death-rate from fever and bowel-complaints. Of the males, 
51,634 were unmarried, 52,424 wero married and 9,257 were 
widowers. Of tho females, 28,059 were unmarried, 49,424 were 
married and 15,595 were widows. Tho Musalmaas are almost 
entirely Sunnis. There arc 5G5 towns aud villages, of which there 
arc two having a population above 5,000 : two between 2,000 and 
3,000; 15 between 1,00 ) and 2,000 ; 87 between 500 aud 1,000, 
241 between 200 and 500 and 218 under 200. 

The ordinary mud hot, generally common throughout Robil- 
kband; is found in the greater portion of the 
district. It is built at a cost of about seven 


Mouse*. 


ru|>ee$ f >r the walls three rupees and for the grass roof four rupfes. 
The Tb ariis and ilbuksas, how over, build their houses of mud and 
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wattles, taking particular care in their construotion, so that damp is 
much less felt in such structures. The whole construction is done 
l>y the owner and his family, tho cost of whose labour caunot be 
accurately estimated. In the towns of K&shipur and Jaspnr alone 
are there brick-built houses ; the cost of construction depends entirely 
upon the means and taste of the owner. The average nnmber of 
occupants to each house, among both urban and rural inhabitants, 
may be placed at four persons. 

There are no customs peculiar to the district itself ; panch&y&ts 
are resorted to by the ThArtis and Bhuksas 
and the lower classes generally, but even 
amongst such distrust in this method of settling disputes is daily 
gaining ground. The schools in the district are tahslli and h&Ika- 
bandi or village schools, aided and indigen- 

Bdacation. ... 

ous. The arrangements are made by the 
local educational committee and are generally under the supervision 
of the Inspector and his Deputy. The language of the peasantry 
is Hindi, and although the ThArtis have a 
Language and religion. p ato { 8 and acc ant of their own, it is not 

sufficiently marked to be called a separate dialect, and people of 
other classes easily understand them. MusalmAns are increasing 
in numbers in the district, and consequently the religion of IslAm 
is on the increase, but there is no sign of any conversion to that 
creed from amongst Hindu castes. There is evidence at the present 
time of a religions movement amongst the ThArus. They appear 
dissatisfied with the teaching of the Brahmans and are seeking 
information regarding other creeds. The Chrintian religion is not 
acceptable chiefly because it seems to bring with it expenses they 
are unable to incur ; the creed of IslAm, as authorizing the killing 
of kine, is altogether unacceptable ; and were but a teacher of the 
tenets of Buddhism to appear, it is highly probable that the TIiArus 
would become converts to that form of religion. 

Daring the year 1883 the following offences against persons and 
property occurred : — dakaiti, 2 ; robberies, 
; burglaries and thefts, 149. The value of 
property stolen amonnted to Rs. 8,739, and of this sum Rs. 4,173 
were recovered. Of 327 cases cognizable by the police, 252 were 
enquired into, and in 105 cases conviction followed ; and of 265 

89 


Polios sad crimfc. 
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persona that were tried, 190>ere convicted, so that it may be safely 
said crime is light in the Tar£i. Cattle-thieving, which formerly was 
the scourge of the district, is now very much on the decrease. The 
old gangs of Abirs, Gujars, Mew&tis and Kas&is have been broken 
np 9 and though raids from the R6mpur State do occur at times, they 
are not conducted with the same amount of skill. The facilities 
for eluding pursuit still remain : the border of the Native State is so 
soon crossed, that the chances are greatly in favour of the thieves 
as against the police ; tho work of the latter, therefore, cannot com- 
pare favourably with that shown by other districts not similarly 
situated. 

Malarious fever is the only endemic disease prevalent in the 
Medical aspects of the district. The natural dampness of the soil, 
dil,trict * combined with great variations of tempera- 

ture between the day and night, is the apparent cause of this 
form of disease. Daring the rains malaria does not, as a rale, 
appear to be active, but at the commencement of the hot weather 
and after the rains have ceased well on into the colder months, it 
occurs in its most virulent forms. During the year 1883, 10,005 
deaths were registered — 


Fever. Small -pox. Bowel complain tt. Cholera, Other cmni, 

6,614 414 78S 3 166 

vnakiug an average mortality of 45 per mille. There wero 5,183 
vaccine operations during that year, of which 4,339 were successful, 
254 unknown and 590 unsuccessful. There is only one dispensary 
in the district, though at each tahsil medicines are distributed by 
compounders, and in the eastern pargnnabs much relief is afforded 
by the Bib&ri dispensary in the Bareilly district. At the Kashi- 
pur dispensary, which is under an assistant surgeon, 7,918 patients 
were treated during the same year, at a cost of Rs. 2,270 defrayed 
from local funds. Cattle epidemics are frequent aud iu some years, 
owing to the large herds which resort to 

C Attlc-discasc. . , V , 

tue larai for grazing, the deaths are very 
numerous. The most common disease is known as ehira } a kind 
of dysentery for which there is no cortaiu remedy. It generally 
commoners when the rains cease and continues nntil January. 
Fool -anti -mouth disease also at times attacks the cuttlo. Tho epi- 
demics * are to l>o attributed to the ulimate and want of care in 
protecting their stock on the pari of both cultivators and grasien. 
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The total land revenue u it stood in 1883 was 11s. 1,06,601. 

, . The incidence on total area was Rs. 0-4-5. on 

Fwoal hintory . , a , , . . 

cultivated area Its. 0-14-1, ami on tho cultur- 
able area Rs. 0*7-2. Save in tbe parganabs of Kdshipur, Nanuk- 
vnatta and Mainajimndi, the proprietary right is held by Govern- 
ment alone. Parganah Kdshipur has been settled for some years : 
Nanakmatta and Mainajhundi are under settlement at tho present 
time, but the proceedings are not sufficiently advanced to admit of 
reliable data being given. Tbe general bistory of tho tract Las 
already boon giveu, and hero it is only necessary to dcscriho more 
fully the Kdshipur parganah, which was annexed to tho Tanii iu 
1870. 


Kaahipur, a parganah of the Tardi district, is bounded on tho 
noith, by the Kurnaon Bli&bar and Bijnor district ; on tbe south 
by the Morddabnd district and tbe R&mpur State ; on the cast by 
parganah Buzpur of tbe Tardi district aud tbe Rdmpur State, and 
on the west by tbe Bijnor district. Irregular in form, it affords 
very diverse physical features. Tho slope from the Kumaon-Bhd- 
bar in a south-easterly direction is markod, falling about six feet 
iu a mile. The general appearance presents a succession of gentle 
dips and rises so widely spread as often to be scarcety perceptible 
to the observer except from tbe varying crops which meet the eye, 
rice iu the dips, and cereals, sugarcane and cotton on the higher 
aud diier plateaus. 

Tho Ivosi and Dliela are tbe principal streams, tbe former on 
the east the latter iu tho centre. Each 

Streams. . t 

imparts a special diameter to the sur- 
rounding country. On the extreme west are tho Phika and 
Tali, smallor streams, but still of sufficient magnitude to dis- 
tinctly influence the couutiy through which they flow. Tho 
number of minor streams is legion ; the chief, however, are the 
Eaitilla between the Kosi and the Dliela ; the Tumaria, Dandi, and 
Lapknna intersecting the country between the Dbela and Jaipur. 
With the exceptions of the Phika and Peli these streams are all per- 
ennial. There are no metalled roads in the parganah ; the means 


for locomotion however are sufficient. All 
Coo.Aaiiicaliofls. the roads radiate from Kashipur town. One 


runs west to Jaspur, where it bifurcates, one branch goiug by a 
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north-easterly route to the hill mart at R6muagar, the other mak- 
ing for Bijnor, through the Afzalgarh parganah. Another proceeds 
to Th&kurdwara ; a third, north and south, going to Rumnagar and 
Mor&dabad respectively ; a fourth due east to B&zpur ; and a fifth 
south-east to R&mpur. These roads are passable for carta nearly 
all the year round, though during heavy rains and floods, traffic is 
for a short time suspended. 

There is no well-irrigation in the parganah, and on the Jaspur 
Irr gat’ n ^ ere ™ virtually no irrigation except 

in one or two villages, where it is obtained 
by damming up the Lapkana stream. The available irrigation is 
confined to the Kasbipur side, east of the Tumaria. Formerly, as 
in the rest of the Tar&i, water was obtained from the various streams 
by means of earthen dams, and the result was extensive swamps 
which intensified the malarial nature of the country. This has 
happily now been put a stop to almost entirely under the manage- 
ment of the present Superintendent of the Tar&i. Most of the 
dams have been removed, and by a system of masonry head-works 
and falls, with proper levels, the streams are now running in their 
old beds and doing their proper drainage duties. The canals con- 
structed are entirely self-supporting and have paid their own way 
from the day they were commenced, leaving a large sum for more 
extended lines. On the K&shipur side of the parganah, hardly any 
portion now remains unprotected from the effects of drought. 

The average rainfall for a series of years is shown to be from 
35 to 40 inches. The extreme southerly 
portion of the parganah is fairly healthy, 
the north-eastern corner is the most pestilential. Here the evil 
effects of the old irrigation system are still evident, though matters 
in this respect are rapidly mending, and the natural features of 
the country too are against a salubrious climate: the land lies low, 
the soil is a stiff clay, and during the rainy season becomes water- 
logged. 

There ik only two towns in the parganah, Kishipur and Jaspnr, 
. . in these markets are held twioe a week, they 

Population. 

have respective!/ a population of 14,667 
and 7,055. By the last census of 1881 the population of the entire 
parganah waa 74,973, (40,347- males and 34,626 females), being 


Climate. 


Population. 
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an increase of 3,194 since the previous census of 1873. Tlie total 
area of the parganah is 187 square miles, so that the incidence of 
population is about 400 to the square mile. Of the entire popula- 
tions 49,263 were Hindis and 25,710 Mussalmans. 

The prevailing tenure is zamfndiri, v is., undivided ownership. 

There are 157 zammdari villages, 14 perfect 
Team*. pattidaris and 12 imperfect. The latter are 

chiefly those of Chanh&ns, Ahirs and Jits, who invariably sub-divide 
wherever they own ancestral property and have a numerous family. 
There are 128 resumed muifi plots, 69 subordinate properties and 28 
revenue-free plots. No ontire muifi village is to be met with. Of 
the 250 mahils or estates in the parganah Hindus own 192, 
Mosalmins 48, and the Government 10. 

The distributions of these properties amongst the various branches 
of the Hindu and Musalmin communities is thus shown : — 
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of food, affect the people injuriously. With these drawbacks (he 
peasantry arc not so flourishing ns could bo wished, but thes|#Hcial 
care which is mm given lo removing causes of uuhoalthincss must 
in timo improve thoir condition. Up to the year 1844, Kashipur 
and Jospur were separate revenue divisions with distinct settlements, 
and formed parts of the Moradabad district On the 1st May, 1844, 
the revenue divisions of the MorAdabad district were rearranged ; 
Bazpnr, Kashipur and Jaspur along with sundry villages from 
Timkurdw&ra, Sarkara, Moradabad and Afzalgarh were constituted 
into one parganah under the name of KAshipnr. Shortly before 
the mutiny, BAzpur was transferred to the TarAi, then in the 
Kumaun Division. In 1 860, a number of other villages were trans- 
ferred to the Tarai and in the same year the tahsils of KAshipur aud 
ThAkurdwAra were amalgamated, the headquarters being fixed at 
ThakurdwAra. In October, 1870, the entire parganah of Kashipur 
proper was transferred to the TarAi and the Tanii district as then 
constituted became a district of the Kumaun Division. 

Mr. D. M. Smeaton, who conducted the recent settlement of 
parganah KAshipur, sketches the fiscal history of the two tracts, 
KAsbipur and Jaspur, as if they had been all ulong, as they now 
are, parts of the Bame parganah, because the previous settlements, 
though distinct, were made at the same time, for the same periods 
and under exactly similar circumstances. Mr. 8meaton in bis rent- 
rate report gives the following account of the previous settlements. 
“Prior to Mr. Money's settlement undor Regulation IX of 1833 
there had been eight assessments of the revenue, which may be thus 
enumerated: — 

(1) The first triennial ... ... ... 1210 to 1212 ftsli. 

(2) Second ditto ... .*• ... 1213 to 1216 „ 

(3) Tho qnartennial ... ... ... 1216 to 1210 „ 

(4) The quinquennial ... ... ... 1220 to 1224 M 

(5) Four periods of partial extension and alteration up to... 1244 „ 

These were, however, merely summary assessments of revenue 

and were mftde upon no recognized principle. Mr. Money when 
making his settlement determined to have revenue rates only, and 
he fixed the revenue on the whole parganah at Bs. 1,02,367, the 
incidence being on the cultivated area Rs. 2 per acre, which made 
the incidence of his estimated rental approximately Rs. 8-6-0 an 
acre. Daring the period from 1243 to 1283 fasli, ie., 1838—1876, 
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eight nialuls, parls of four villages, were sold for arrears of revenue 
and purchased by Government, certain other villages being held 
under direct management. During tho currency of tho lust settle- 
ment the price fetched for land is thus shown : — 

Rs. a. p. 


Id 1830- Private enlc . . 


v . 2. 4 11 por «h 

Mortgage 


... 0 12 10 

Auction 

... 

... o a 2 

In 1875- -Private sJo 


... 9 2 0 

Mortgage 


... 8 14 4 „ 

Auction 

... 

... 8 1 0 „ 


Land may be said to have quadrupled in value since 
and this shows that the country has made subtantial progress. The 
new settlement made by Mr. Sineaton runs from 1879 and has 
recently been finally sanctioned by the Government of India for a 
period of 25 years. The reveuue fixed is Its. 1,05,388. 

The increase of cultivation is about 12 per cent, as compared 
with the area under cultivation at the time of the last settlement. 
The present and former state is showu in the following fcublc 
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• 
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4 

8 
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► 1 

3 
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3 

► J 

<Xi 

X* 

"2 

i- 
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u 

Present... 

Former... 

12073299 
106995 00 

01930 
2518 00 

9G91 97 
2532900 

4823031 
24847 00 

498323 
8142 00 

5081 30 
0201*00 

5212082 

41958*00 

57202 12 
51169 00 


The distribution of the various kinds of crops is thus shown 
for the present settlement : — 


Khurif. 

Arc* in 
acres. 

H»bi. 

Area in 
acres. 

Double crops. 

Area iu 
acres. 

Rico ... 

Sugarc&no ... 

Cotton 

Mung mirth 

Other kinds ... 

18,150 

3 ,520 
2, 134 
2,129 
3,949 

.. 

W'heit 

Crum 

Hurley 

Other kiuds, 

11,908 

1,762 

623 

1,931 

Rice, wbi'iit and 

hurley 

Vegetables, Ac., 

2,723 

8,523 

Total 

30,194 

i 

Total ... 

i 

10,211 j 

1 

T.*UI 

11,215 
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From 1841 to 1876 the rise in prices of grain amounted to 
nearly 60 per cent., as will be seen by the following table 

Wheat. Gram. Barley. Riee.. Moth, btjri. Ming, mdsh. 
1841 ... 38 331 48} S3 36 30 

1876 ... 19 21} 31J 38} 22| 19} 

In a country where grain rents prevail the profits to land-hold- 
ers have naturally been greater than to the cultivator. 

The population of the parganah is about 34 per cent, greater 
that it was in 1848. In 1848, 5,5596 ; 1852, 1 84,999; 1865, 73,919; 
1872, 71,412 ; 1881, 74,979. 

The following table shows the way in which, at the present 
time, the lands arc held by the agricultural community, including 
proprietors who cultivate and simple tenants of all classes:—- 


1 

Sort of holder. 

Number 

of 

persons. 

Area ia 
ucrcs. 

Money-paying mrea. 

Area. 

Rent. 




acres. 

Rs. 

Sir holders ... ... 

437 

4,400 81 

80-75 

2IS 

Cultivating proprietors ... ... 

134 

600 46 

11-20 

36 

Padhins (head tenants) 

117 

1,14500 

373GG 

977 

Occupancy tenants ... ... 

7,519 

30,075-70 

5,189*12 

17,973 

Tonants-at-will... ... ... 

5,454 

21,175*28 

2,230-31 

8,551 

Holders of service lands 

285 

10595 

... 

... 

Total ... 

13.04C 

5/ f 6t>3*20 

7,885 04 

27,748 


Tho home-farm area is comparatively small ; occupancy tenants 
hold more than half the entire cultivation, while tenants-at-will are 
in possession of nearly 40 per cent. The money-paying area is 
not much more than one-eighth of the whole, and the total money 
rental falls at about Rs. 3-8-0 per acre, or nearly 9 annas per village 
higha. The crop rates, which are current upon the grain-paying 
area, vary between ono-half and one-eightb; but the chief rates are 
one-third (tihura), two-fifths (pachkdri or pachdua), and one-fonrth 
(chauh&ra). The occupancy tenant and the tenant- at-will hold, on 
an average, nearly the same area, via., about four acres. 

1 This census was very faulty and cannot bo relied on. 
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Tikhon, a sub-division of parganah Barohmandal, was divided 
into two pattis at the recent settlement, the Malta and Talla. The 
statistics of both may be shown thus 



Tikhun stretches from Bbainskbet to Siyahi Devi. In olden 
times, it formed the estate of a Khasiya Raja who bad his fort in 
Tikhunkot, but he with the others fell under the Chands in the six- 
teenth century. The patwiri of the Malta patti resides in Bh&ins- 
khet and of the Talla Patti in Dhamus. 

Tihri, in patti and parganah Baugarh of Tibri Native Garh- 
w&l, is situated on the left bank of the Bhagirathi in latitude 30°- 
22'-54* and longitude 78°-31'-3* at an elevation of 2,278 feet 
above the level of the sea. The Bhilang joius the Bhigirathi a 
little above the town on the left side. In 1808 it was a small 
village, and until 1815, when R&ja Sudarsan Sah took up his resi- 
dence here, it was little bettor. In 1819 the only remarkable 
building was the R&ja’s residence, subsequently exchanged for a 
more extensive one, but still having no pretensions to architec- 
tural merit. The new town is built on a tolorably flat pioco of 
ground formed by a bend in the Bhilang river just before it joius 
the Bhagirathi; near here both rivers # for a short distance run 
almost parallel with each other. The population now amouuts to 
about 2,000 souls. The Bhagirathi is crossed by an iron suspension 
bridge erected here in 1858 at the Raja's expense on the Mussoorio 
road and there is a small bungalow for travellers. It is a very 
hot place, devoid of trees and surrounded by bare high hills. A 
broad road his been constructed up tho Bhagirathi valley and 
hence by Mussooreo to the Dun. Tho Bhilang contaius a kind of 
trout which is snared in great numbers. 

90 
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Tons (Northern) or Tanns, a river of Tihri which rises to the 
north of flie Jamnotri peaks and hut a fow miles from the sourco 
ol tin* Jumna flowing from the southern base of tho same mountains 
in latitude 3 1°-5 ' , and longitude 78°-40\ The sonree of the Tons 
appears to have been first ascertained iu October, 1819, when it 
was visited by Herbert, who found tho stream to issue, thirty -one 
feet wide and knee-deep, from a snow-bed 12,784 feet above the sea 
and extending as far as the eye could reach. The course of tho 
river is gcik* rally weatoily for thirty miles, to the confluence of the 
Unpin, on the right side, in latitude 31°-3', longitude 78°-10'’, and 
at an elevation of 5,300 feet. The declivity of tho channel in that 
distance must be above 250 feet per mile; so that the stream is 
almost a cascade. It is from its sonree to this confluence with tho 
Rupin culled the Supin; but downwards tbe united stream is called 
the Tons. Tho Supin is the larger of the confluents, though the 
Unpin is described by Jacqucmont as deep, nearly fifty feet wide, 
fu rioiisly rapid, and rushing along with a tremoudous roaring. 
The Tons is about 120 feet wide and holds a south-westerly course 
of about nineteen miles to the confluence of the P&lmr, on the right 
bank, in latitude 30°-56', longitude 77°-54' : the Pnbar is a largo 
stream, though somewhat inferior in size to the Tons. From tho 
confluence, tho united stream, still called the Tons, leaves Gnrhwfil 
and takes a generally southerly direction, forming for the rest of 
its course tbo line of division between the British parganah of 
Jaunsnr and the Hill States of Jubbal and Nahau. Thirteen 
milos below the confluence of the Pibar, the Tons receives the 
Sbalwi, a considerable stream, which flows into it on tho right 
bank, in latitude 30°-48', longitude 77°-49'. It thence flows about 
forty miles, in a course generally southerly, but very tortuous, 
through a succession of rugged ravines of limestone, to its junction 
with tho Jumna, in latitude 30°-30', longitude 77°-53 f and at an 
elevation of 1,68(3 feet above tho sea. As its total course is about 
100 miles, \t bas tbo enormous fall of above 110 feet in a mile. 
Though below the junction the united stream bears the namo 
of the Jumna, tbo volume of the Tons is much tbe greater, as, 
when surveyed by Hodgson and Herbert, it discharged 2,827 cubic 
foot in a second of time, while tbo amount discharged by tho other 
river was ouly 1,045 (ZVtornfcn). 
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Uch&kot, a patti of parganah Dbaniyakot in Kumaon, is bound- 
ed on the north by the Kosi river separating it from Chsuthan and 
Kosy&n Malla ; on the west by Kosy&n Talla; on tbe oast by Simal- 
kha and on the south by Kota Malta and Talla. The portions uenr 
tho Kosi are inhabited. The assessable area comprises 1,574 ib is, 
of which 280 aro culturablo and 1,293 are cultivated (516 irrigated). 
The assessment in 18)5 amounted to Rs. 1,022; m 1820 to 
Rs. 1 ,360 ; in 1643 to Rs. 1,530 and is now Rs. 2,279, which falls at 
Rs. 1-7-2 per acre on tho total area and Rs. 1-12-2 per acre on the 
cultivation. The population at the time of settlement numbered 2,280 
souls, of whom 1,145 were males. The patw&ri resides in Malla- 
gaon, where there is a school. 

Uchyur, • patti of parganah Bnralun&ndal in Kumaon, lies to 
the cast of Almora between tho Sawiil and Kumniya streams. 
Uchyur in 1865 contained 3,161 btris, of which 808 wore culrurable 
and 2,352 were cultivated (63 irrigated). Tho land-tax in 1815 
yielded Lis. 508 ; in 1820, Rs. 746 ; in 1843, Rs. 944 and was fixed 
at Rs. 2,420 at the recent settlement, which falls at Rs. 0-12-3 per 
aero on the total area assessed to land-revenue and at Rs. 1-0-6 per 
aero on the then existing cultivation. The population numbered 
4,542 souls, of whom 2,181 were females. Tho patwAri resides in 
Niaune and there is a school in Dhaur. 

Udepur Malla, a patti of parganah Oanga SalAn of British 
Garhwsl, consists of a long and narrow strip of land lying along the 
left bank of the Hiunwal river. The patwAri of Dhnngu Talla 
resident in DhAnsi collects the land-revenue. The southern portion 
of the patti is drained by tho upper waters of the KawAsan Nadi 
flowing towards tho plains, while the Hiuuwal drains the northern 
portions and flows north-west into the Ganges. With the exception 
of the flats along the river the cultivated land is on steep slopes. 
The soil is rich and the rock (slate) decomposes rapidly, giving good 
soil on tho steepest slopes. All three divisions of Udepur have 
improved much of late years. 

Udepur Bichhla, a patti of parganah Oanga SalAn, is bounded 
on the west and north by the Talla sub-cTivision ; on the Hast by 
the Malla portion, and on tho south by Ajmer, Bijnor, and Chandi. 
There is a school at Thanur. The southern portion consists of a 
mwa of ravines and low hills whcuce flow the Mitli sod lmni 
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torrents and the Raw&san, Mali and Malin streams. The present 
petti was separated from Udepur in 1864 and its statistics are given 
in Udepur Malta. At the settlement in that year it was assessed 
at Rs. 2,247 from all sources with a population of 4,549 souls. 
There is a patwari resident in Ranchula who collects the land-reve- 
nae. The principal cultivation lies in the heads of the Malin and 
Rawfean valleys which resemble the beds of dried-up lakes. The 
lower parts of these valleys are mere rocky gorges of sandstone 
now included in the protected sal tract under the Forest Department. 
The principal peaks are M&bigarh on the borders of Ajmer, 5,654 
feet ; Jaspalgarh near Saling on tbe left bank of the Kawasau Nadi, 
3,650 feet, and a peak on the same bank opposite Amola, 4,108 feet. 
The Sidhwfrla peaks at the extreme south-east in whose ravines the 
Teli Sot takes its rise, consists of three peaks, the principal being 
3,464 feet and those on tbe left and right 2,719 and 2,775 
respective ly. 

Udepur Talla, a patti of parganah Ganga Sal/tn, is bounded 
on the north and west by the Ganges and on the sonth and east 
by the Bichhla and Malta pattis of Udepur and Dhdngn Talla. 
There are schools at Dharkot and Atta. The patwari lives in 
Kbera. This patti was not separated until 1864, when it was 
assessed at Rs. 2441 from all sources and had a population of 5,297 
souls. The Tal Bheng and Bid&ani streams carry tbe drainage of 
the southern portions of the patti into the Ganges. To the west it 
is traversed by tbe Hardw&r and Sriaagar road. The valley of the 
Tal is comparatively flat, but the left bank of the Hiunwal rather 
steep with some flats, and the rest contains some unhealthy sites. 

Unta Dhura, or Uta-Dhura, a pass into Hundea from Patti 
Malla Juharof parganah Juhar in Kumaon, lies to the north-east 
of Milam in latitude 30°-35 / -0' !r and longitude 80°-12 , -20 v , with 
an elevation of 17,800 feet above the level of the sea, 156 miles 
north of Almora. It lies over a ridge which is to the north of tbe 
main chain of the Himalaya and at right angles west from the 
dividing raffige between Kumaon and Tibet. Though inferior in 
height to the main range, it is elevated enough to necessitate a con- 
siderable ascent from the deep gorges of Kumaon. The crest of 
the ridge forms the boundary between Patti Malla Painkhanda of 
Garhw&l and Patti Malla Juh4r of Kumaon, and also the water- 
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parting between tbe streams flowing westward by tho Alaknamia 
into tbe Ganges and those flowing eastwards into the Kali, as the 
Sarda or Gh&gra is called in the upper portion of its course. Weller 
made the height of the pass from boiling-water 18,540, but he adds, 
this must be greatly in excess. The Great Trigonometrical Sur- 
vey makes the pass 17,590 feet, the Baml&s peak to the west 17,880 
feet and that to the east of tho pass, 18,250 feet. 

There arc flee small ridges of stone on the crest which look like pillars from 
below, and it is believed that any ono who sleeps near them dies A Inner, piercing 
wind Wows here with such violence, especially during the mins, as to cause fatal 
accidents. Weller writes M The south-face and crest of the piss consist* 
of a black soil, apparently ihc detritus of a black slate which latter is visible 
here and there below the soil. I was much disappointed with the view from 
the crest of the paes. The view southwards is very limited, Na ida Devi not 
▼isible ; to the north-east and north a few hills are visible • to the noith-west is a 
sea of hills moderately covered with snow (end of May) and haidly any of them 
appearing of great elevation. To the north oast are three bare lulls, ihcfirst called 
Gcnti with behind it but nut visible two other hills which hate to be passed on 
the direct route to Chirohun." North is t lie Balchha ridge into Tibet and cast the 
conical peak above the Girthi mine. 1 For the march hence to Balchha see the 
account of that pass. At the end of May (18141) Hatton found the pa's closed by 
heavy snow and encountered imminent danger iu al tempting to cross It. Webber 
found it completely closed with snow in the beginning of summer. Garden men- 
tions an eucamping-ground on the bank of a stream at- the northern dahUna or foot 
of the pass where a few stunted bushes form the only fuel supply. Do adds that 
the auow lies on tha pass for eleven months in tho year. 

The journey from the hamlet of Bhui on the (tori to the pass is described by 
Manson, who crossed it iu September. 2 He stalled from Bbui on ihc left bank of 
the Gori in patti GoriphtL on the first and passed up the Kilam torrent. Some 
aix miles up it receives an affluent from the east-noitli-. ast sud a little higher 
up was crossed by a snow-bridge close to the SAba udiyar o great cave. Thence 
along the bed of the river to within two miles of HAluro, which is 17 miles from 
Bhui and is colonised by Darma Bhotiyas. There is a bad cross-path from Itdlum 
to Sipu Iu Dirma by the Hardol or Lipu-kc-thin pais at all times difficult and 
dangerous. From the enoamping-ground the track leads by a steep ascent to the 
top of the Birchigang pass, on which the rocks arc composed of grcy-wacke, clay 
•late., tale-slate, and near the pass a few blocks of quartz. During the ascent 
vegetation gradually decreased and towards tbe summit entirely disappeared and 
nothing but broken fragments of clay and talc-slate and quartz remained. The 
pass must be about 16,000 feet, tbe BAIam peak to the south rising to 16,290 feet. 
Tbe descent to tbe bed of the Gori occupies i weary two hours and a half and a 
torrent is crossed by a soap* at Sumdu before reaching Tola (10,780 feet), a village of 
over 900 inhabitants, temperature of water 46° ; air 61 ; wet bulb, 48°. Dwarf birch 

1 For Weller's journey from the Uta-dbfim to the Balchha pass, ace Bhotiva 
Mitfu, 1 J. A. 8. Ben, XI, 1 167 : this route i* chosen when that along the 

right bank of the Gori is closed by accident or by inclement weather. 
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and rhododendron are the characteristic trees, and about Tula there is some level 
ground and cultivation, ua-jau being ripe. Hence to Burpbu, five miles, the track 
Is partly level along the sides of the mountain with numerous slips, and in some 
parts precipitous and dangerous. The rocks are less slaty and continue metalli- 
ferous. Burphu is situate in an open part of the valley with numerous fields 
around and is divided into two hamlets containing together 484 inhabitants. A fAir- 
aizcd torrent is crossed by a spar-bridge and its waters are utilised for corn-mills. 
Here i lie track crosses the Gori by a spar-bridge and about two miles on the 
village of Ms pa (95 inhabitants) is reached, the rocks being greywacke and day 
slate with masses of quartz, and towards Pacbhu the rock became a reddish-brown 
clay on the weather surface, but grey in the fractnre. Pacbhu ( 4 . r.) is situate on 
the left hank of a small stream proceeding from a glacier on the eastern slope of 
Nanda Devi about three miles from Milam and possesses one of the best views of 
Benda Devi to be had. 

The Gunks ih crossed by a spar-bridge opposite Milam, whence the rood 
ascends by the left bank, passable, but in some places very bad : no grata, nothiug 
but loose earth and stones ; clay slstc and grey slllcioos sandstone in mssaes and 
fragments ; the general appearance of the mountains extremely barren, precipitous 
and shuttered. The river in several places on cither side is bounded by masses 
of earth and stone, the ddbris of the hills above which rise in numerous places 
into sharp peaks. Lying in the bed and along the sides of the river are largo 
masses of conglomerate. During a thaw or a fall of snow or rain, the descent 
of stones is almost continuous, rendering the Gunka glen at that time very dan- 
gerous. Some of the stones are suspended on the top of the ravine precipices on 
little pointed peaks and their appearance on an avalanche day is not re-assuring bo 
the traveller below. The encampiug-grounds on the road between Milam and 
Duiig.udiyar arc Jmigang, Samgsng (19,030 feet), Sullong Talla (19,910) and 
Dun.; (13.720 feet), lienee the track runs north-west to the foot of the Unta- 
dhtira pass it Jim, crossing the river over a bridge of stones which arc jpiled 00 . 
nearly a natural bridge of rocks ; then iu about half a mile to the huge BamlAa 
glacier. Crossing this found the Uta stream entering the glhcicr by an opening 
similar to that at its exit. The track continued along the base of the mountain 
to the north-west for a mile and a half with very little ascent, then turned north 
and commenced rather a steep ascent over a mass of white silicious rock, the 
debris of the mountain above. Oa reaching the summit camo to anothe* rather 
level piece of ground, but covered with fragments of a darker rock and a blacker 
noil. Then another ascent over the same kind of rock and soil and on reaching 
the top came In sight of the pass. A little farther on crossed two anow-bedt; 
the first two to three handred yards wide, the second sixty to seventy yards 
wide* After crossing these the last ascent to the pass appears. Long before this 
all signs of+vegetation had disappeared, and here the mountain waa covered 
with small fragments of rock, clay-slate, Ac. The strata of the heights to the 
right and left of the ascent were very much contorted in all directions Mansoa 
wts one hour and twenty-five minutes in accomplishing this late ascent, which 
he afterwards descended in twenty-five minutes. The summit of the pose is 
vary rounded, and iu some placet, the strata of elay-alatc crops in nearly a 
vertical position., but d ppiog a little to the wtat-aouth-weat many, indeed 
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almost all the fragments of rook np to the ascent, were very ranch Intersected 
with veins of felspar. To the westward were seen some very lofty snowy peaks, 
but clouds concealed the view and to the north the Balchha (9. 0.) range formed 
the horizon. 

Urgam, a patti of patganah Nftgpar in British Garhw&l, is 
bounded on the north and east by Paiukhanda Malta and on the 
west and south by Malla N&gpur. It comprises the valley of the 
Urgam river, which joins the Aluknanda on tho right bank near 
Salna, where there is a bridge- The name is derived from tho 
Uragas, a sub-division of tho Nigas, whose rule is commemoratod 
in the name of the parganah Nagpur. This patti was separated 
from Nfigpur Malla in 1864. The patwfiri of Malla Painkhanda 
collects the laml-revonuc of this patti also. 

Vishnuganga, a torrent which joins the Dhauli at Vishnupra- 
yfig, has tsvo principal sources; of these the chief is the S&raswnti, 
which rises nearly from the crest of tho Mina pass in the glaciers 
of the ridge which forms the boundary with Tibet After a course 
of about twenty miles it is joinod by the Vishnuganga, a stroam of 
nearly equal size which rises in an immense glacier to tho north- 
east of the great peak of Badri until in latitude 31°-4 '-0" and longi- 
tude 79°-28'-0*. The Vishnuganga being the more sacred of the 
two gives its name to the united stream and is itself made up of 
three tributaries fed by three separate glaciers ; the Satpati to tho 
south-west, the Ptibigar to the west and the Supuu or principal 
glacier to the north-west. The last comes down from a rango 
called Pankwad&ru constituted as shown by the boulders and 
debris borno along by the glacier of normal g*ay granite. After 
a course of some forty-three miles tho Vishnuganga joins tho west- 
ern Dhauli at Bishnuprayag and the united stream is thereafter 
known as the Alaknanda. Nothing rati surpass the desolation of 
tho Saraswati valley from a few miles above Mana to the pass. 
A little below Badrin&th, at about 10,000 feet above tho level of 
tho sea, an elevation at which elsewhere we find the forest in its 
greatest magnificence, all arboreal vegetation ceases, and after we 
pass, in the valley of the Saraswati, a few miles further to tho 
north of the lower limit of the belt of perpetual snow hardly a shrub 
or a blade of grass is to be scon. It is evident that nearly tho 
whole of this valley was once filled with glaciers, and wo now see 
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almost everywhere the remains of the ancient moraines in the 
accumulations of fragments of rock and d6bris which cover the 
bottom and the sides of the valley. It would be difficult to dis- 
cover clearer evidence in any part of these mountains than this 
valley affords of the indisputable fact that an immense diminu- 
tion has taken place in the snow and glaciers of the Himalaya. 
The Bhotiy&s declare that the process is still going on before 
their eyes, the whole of the glaciers which come down from 
the lateral ravines into the valley of the Saraswati have receded 
far back from the points which they reached within the memory 
of man, and that parts of the road which were formerly almost im- 
passable from accumulations of snow are now always open and 
easy during the summer months. 1 One of the more remarkable 
boulders forms a natural bridge over the Saraswati just a little above 
its junction with the Vishnuganga : sec MXna : Bhotiya mahXls. 

Vishnupr&yag, or Bishnpravtig, a halting-place on the road 
from Srinagar to Badriodth, is situate on the Vishnuganga river in 
parganah Painkhanda of Garhw&l. There is a temple here built 
on a tongue of rock between the Dhauliand the Vtahnuganga rivers, 
1£ mile from Joshimath on the Mana road. Vishnuprayig is one 
of the five sacred junctions and forms a station on the pilgrim 
route. The scenery around is wild and rngged in the extreme, 
the mountains are bare and rocky and at the junction the Dbauli 
from its superior volume carries its stream unmixed for a consi- 
derable distance. There is a flight of steps cut in the rock to 
enable pilgrims to bathe in the Vishnug&nga as the river is very 
deep and swift ; bathers are obliged to hold on to iron chains and 
bars when bathing to prevent themselves being washed away; but 
even with this precaution a number of persons are yearly drowned 
at this spot There used to be a wooden bridge over the Dbauli 
just above the junction, but the huge rock ou the left bank on which 
a pier rested was washed into the river and there is now a rope 
bridge (jAtf/a). Badrindth is 16 miles distant from this place. 

Waldiya Mails, a patti of parganah 8hor in Kumaon, is 
bounded on the north by Seti Talla ; on the west by the Ram« 
ganga (eastern) ; on the south by patti Bawal, and on the east by 

1 This is tbe fact, notwithstanding Traill's statement to the contrary in As. Bee. 
XVII. s. 
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Til 

Waldiya Bichla. It .consists for the most part of preoipitoos bilk 
with little cultivation. The statistics are given noder the Telia 
D&ngara and Basti. The Patti. The patwAri lives in Biot. 

Waldiya Bichhla, a small patti of parganah Bhor in Kemaun 
formed at the reoent settlement from Patti Waldiya, is bounded 
on the north by Seti Telia ; on the south by Waldiya Talla ; on the 
west by Waldiya Id alia and on the east by Seti tfalla. The 
statistics are given under the Talla Patti. Hie patwAri lives in 
Bajethi. 

Waldiya Talla, a small patti of parganah 8hor -in Kumaon, 
is bounded on the north by pattis Waldiya Bichla and Maher ; 
on the west by Rawal ; on the east by Saun and on the south by 
Gnmdes. A portion of the Pithoragsrh and LohnghAt, road 
passes through village Bhatyura of this patti close to the Bhor 
valley, but the greater part of it lies to the east of ThAkil (8,161 
feet), where a peak near Badbe rises to 7,039 feet and Bhamdona 
near Bunga in the north of the patti to 6,224 feet The Chaodra- 
bhAga stream flows along the eastern boundary in a sonthernly 
direction to its confluence with the KAIi. The following statement 
gives the statistics of the Malla, Bichla, and Talla Pattis of 
Waldiya 


! 

Waldift. 

: 

ASSESSABLE ABBA IN 

Li tit. 

Assessment in eupem. 

POPULATION. 

Total. 

Cult\- 
[ valid. 

w 

3 

2 

0 

•*» 

*3 

o 

IBIS. 

i 

pH 

'£ 

rH 


I 

i 

a 

£ 

Irrigated. 

t 

Q 

Mails 

634 


m 

276 

60 

106 

■gj 


270 

217 

Bichla 

629 



172 

16Q 

271 


663 

416 

E3 

Talla, 

S,1M 


n 


606 

961 

1,116 

2,090 

1,640 

1,440 


The incidence of the land-tax on the cultivated acre in each 
patti is Rs. 1-1 1-9 in the Malla, Bs. 1-9-3 in the Biohla and 
Ha. 1-9-8 in the Talla patti i on the whole aseeesable area the 
figures are Bs. 0-13-6, Bs. 1-1-0 and Bs. 0-15-6 respectively. 
The patwAri resides in Bhatyura, and there is a school in Mahsr- 
khola. 
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